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LETTERS & LITTERATEURS IN KASHMIR 

UNDER MUSLIM RULE 


Introductory. Promotion of Learning in*Kashmir, p. 344. Some Men of 
Learning, p. 358. Some Women of Note, p. 383. The Kashmiri Language, 
p. 395. Kashmiri Literature, p. 397. Kashmiri Proverbs, p. 399. Kashmiri Folk¬ 
tales, p. 401, Kashmiri Poetry, p. 402. Some notable Kashmiri Poets and their 
Works, p. 403. Some Features of Kashmiri Poetry, p. 413. Extracts from 
Kashmiri Poetry, p. 420. Kashmir’s Contribution to Persian Poetry—(i) by 
Muslims, p. 345, (ii) by Kashmiri Pandits, p. 484. Medicine in Kashmir, 491, 


The strong injunction of the Prophet of Islam em¬ 
bodied in his two traditions, viz. (i) ‘the acquisition of 
knowledge is incumbent on every Muslim, ’ and {ii) • lie 
who goes out in search of knowledge is working in the 
way of God till he returns (from his search ) 5 created 
among his followers a universal desire for knowledge. 
Within his lifetime, was formed the nucleus 1 of an education¬ 
al institution, which, in after years, grew into universities at 
Baghdad, Salerno, Cairo and Cordova. It was, however, 
in the second century that this literary and scientific 
activity of the Muslims commenced in earnest. Baghdad, 
in this connexion, shines out as a beaconlight to the 
whole of Asia for the diffusion of learning. Under the 
Umayyads, says Ameer AH , 2 Muslims were passing through 
a period of probation, preparing themselves for the great 
task they were called upon to undertake. 

Under the ‘Abbasids, the Muslims became the reposi¬ 
tories of the knowledge of the world in keeping with their 
claim as the devotees of a universal religion. Various parts 
of the globe were ransacked by the agents of the Caliphs 
for “ the hoarded wealth of antiquity ,’ 5 which was brought 
toBaghdad and “laid before an admiring and apprecia¬ 
tive public . 55 Schools and academies sprang up in every 
direction. Free public libraries were established in every 
city. And the great philosophers of the ancient world were 
studied side by side with the Qur’an. In the age of 


1. Syed Ameer Ali, The Spirit of Islam, Christophers, London, 
1922, page 362. 

2. Ibid., page 371 
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Charlemagne the more characteristic ideas of the modern 
West, in ‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘All’s words,* were enshrined 
in Arabic works, and the practical arts and sciences were 
cultivated by the Muslims. The ‘ llm-ul-Kalmn of Islam 
and the medieval theology of the schoolmen of Chris¬ 
tianity, the Neo-platonists and the Sufis show subtle in¬ 
terrelations, sometimes direct and sometimes unconscious, 
which indicate how religious influences acted as between 
East and West. 

When, however, the light at Baghdad began to wane, 
Ghazni offered its hospitality to scholars and litterateurs who 
shed a glorious lustre on the brilliant reign of Mahmud and 
his successors under whom literature and the arts flourished 
abundantly. The munificent patronage of learning under 
the Saljuqs rivalled that of the ‘Abbasids. But the 
barbarous campaign of the Mongols put an end, for a time, 
to the intellectual development of Asia, which had to wait 
till large numbers of these Mongols had adopted the religion 
of the rrophet of Arabia. The change of religion changed 
their outlook on life. “ From destroyers of seats of learning 
and arts they became the founders of academies and the 
protectors of the learned.” Timur was a patron of science 
and poetry, and was fond of the society of scholars and 
artists of his day. He was an author as well as a legislator. 
And the authorship of the Malfuzat-i-Timuri is attributed 
to him, which claim, though perhaps not quite genuine, at 
least indicates that Timur had learning enough to be con¬ 
sidered a writer of note. Samarqand was resplendent with 
the glories of the arts and sciences then known to the civilized 
world. Bukhara had, in fact, already preceded Samarqand 
in fame. Kashmir drank at these fountains. Thereafter 
it acquired fame as a home of Islamic learning in the days 
of Sultan Sikandar and his successors. 



We shall begin with the reign of Sultan Shihab-ud-Din 
(1354-1373 A.c.), as our researches do not help us much before 


*Modern India and the West, edited by L.S.S,O’Malley, Oxfor ^ 
University Press, 1941, page 389, 
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this period . 1 At the Instance of Shah Hama dan, Sultan 
Shihab-ud-Din established the first Madrasatul-Qur’an (a 
college for the study of the. Qur’an). Abu’l Masha’ikh 
Shaikh Sulaiman, who was originally a Hindu, received his 
education in this school after his conversion, and in course 
of time distinguished himself as an exponent of the Qur’an, 
and was given the title of Imam-ul-Quna , 3 the leader of the 
Qarls . 2 Madrasas for the teaching of the Qur’an and the 
Hadith were established in all important villages. 

1. The information as given under this section of Chapter VIII has 
been collected from (1) Asrdr-ul-Abrdr by Baba Da’ud Mishkati, (2) 
Maqamat-i-Mahmudiyya by Khwaja Mu‘in-ud-Dln NaqshbandT, (3) 
Tazkirat-ul- 1 Vlamd ’ by Muhammad ‘All Khan Matin } Mansabdar, mention¬ 
ed in the Khizdna-i-‘Amira as the author of the Tazkirah-i-Haydt-ush- 
Shu‘ard, (4) Baydn-i-Waqia a note on the Jami‘ Masjid by Mufti 
Muhammad Shah Sa'adat, (5) Tahqiqdf-i-Amiri by Khwaja Amxr-ud-Din 
Pakhliwal, (6) Ta’rikh-i A'zami, and (7) Ta’riJck-i-Hasan, and (8) by 
personal inquiries from local historians in Kashmir, notably from 
Mufti Muhammad Shah Sa c adat whose life sketch is given below. 

Mufti Muhammad Shah Sa*adat. 

Mufti Muhammad Shah Sa‘adat is about 66* years old, having been 
born on Thursday, 18th Muharram, 1298 a.h.== 18(81 a.c. He has 
already published 25 treatises on different topics relating to Kashmir, 
most of which are given in the Bibliography under published 
works in KasMr. Nine more are unpublished. Mufti Muhammad 
Shah’s father was Ghulam Muhyi’d-Din Mufti Pandam, under 
whom he began his studies which he continued under Maulavi 
Rasul Shah, Mir Wa’iz. He then left for Amritsar in 1901 to 
study grammar, logic and medicine in Maulavi Ghulam Rasul’s Madrasa 
there. On return to Srinagar he further studied under Mufti 'Azlz-ud- 
Dln, Khwaja Asadullah, Maulavi Ghulam Mustafa Amritsari, Mufti 
Sharif-ud-Din, Maulavi Sadr-ud-Din and Maulavi Wafa’i. In 1917 he took 
service in the Arabic Institute of the Anjuman Nusrat-ul-Islam, 
Srinagar. In 1919-20 he was employed in the Archaeological 
Department, then under Dr. Hirananda Shastri, and prepared for the 
Department a draft volume on the old monuments of Kashmir. 
Dr. Hirananda, at one time, deputed him to assist Dr. Sir JiwanjI 
Jamshedji Modi, Ph.D., of Bombay in his visits to places of historical 
and archaeological interest in and around Srinagar. In 1920 he was 
nominated a member of the Srinagar Municipality. He was made a 
Darbari in 1924. The Mufti has two sons Jaial-ud-Din, B.Sc., B.T., and 
Nur-ud-Din. Mufti Ahmad Shah, M.A., L.T., Munshi Fazil, in the 
Kashmir Educational Service, is Sa'adat’s maternal uncle’s son. Mir 
Wa‘iz Maulavi Yusuf Shah, a noted religious leader of Srinagar, is 
his brother-in-law, being Begam Sa'adat’s brother. 

2. A Qari is one who devotes himself to the reading or reciting of the 
Qur’an. The qira’t is a method of recitation, punctuation and vocaliza¬ 
tion of the text of the Qur’an. 

Tajwld is the art of reciting the Qur’an, giving each consonant its 
full value, as much as it requires to be well pronounced without difficulty 
or exaggeration,strength,weakness, tonality, softness, emphasis, simplicity. 
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Under Sultan Qutb-ud-Dm. 

Sultan Qutb-ud-DIn (1373—1389 A.c.) built a coueere 
in his headquarters at Qutbuddinpor in 
and named it after himself, Plr Haji Muhammad Qari 
was the head of the institution, which continued its 
existence till the establishment of Sikh rule in the 
Valley. Then it closed for want of patronage. It had a 
long roll of well-known professors and scholars. Mulla 
Jauhar Nanth was the head of this institution during the 
reign of Jahangir. Mulla Muhsin Fdnt, the eminent phi- 
r-noet, and Mulla ‘Abdus Sattar Mufti taught their 





historian 

TirmizI and Mulla Muhammad Ka’us, are some of its dis 
tinguished alumni. The locality of the school is known as 
LanOar-hatta, signifying that the Sultan had set up a ” 
or free boarding-house for teachers and pupils 
Din thus laid the foundation of a residential system of 
education in Kashmir, which provided for free association 
of teachers and pupils after forma 1 hours of instruction, and 
thus led the way for Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidin, in after years, 
to establish his University of Nau-shahr close to modern 








am or -a. lAiVW VJU J J 

and one more village were 
maintenance. 

Khwaja A‘zam, ‘Abdul Wahhab Nuri and Pir Hasan Shah 
mention in their respective works the institution of Sayyid 



There are three kinds of Tajimd :—1. Tartil, slow recitation ; 2. 
rapid recitation; 3. Tadwir, medium recitation. Tajwtd, “ 
ment of recitation,” has for its object to prevent the tongue 
mistake in the recitation of the divine words. Besides the 
articulation of consonants, Tajwtd, deals with the knowledge of the laws 
which regulate the pause, the imla or inclination of the 
sound i and contraction. 





consonants 

cause in pronouncing tnem, rue tongue is 
Muslafila, or depressed, so called because the tongue is below the palate 
when they are pronounced. 

There are two kinds of contractions ; Great when the consonan 
are both vocalized. Little when the first of the consonants is quiescen 
and the second vocalized. 

. The verses of the Qur’an, although separated by a sign, are not to be 
recited with a stop at the end of each of them. The pause is only to 
made if the sense of the verse iscomplete and forms a homogeneous whole.- 
Moh. Ben Cheneb in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, Volume IV, page 601, 
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Jamal-ud-Dm Muhaddith, known under the name of the 
‘Urwatul-Wusqa ^literally, the firmest handle) abbreviated 
into Kashmiri as Aravat, and is seen in ruins to this day in 
Kucha Ashal, Fath Kadal. Jamal-ud-Dln was induced by 
Sultan Qutb-ud-DIn to settle in Srinagar when he came 
as the companion of Shah Hamadan. Jamal-ud-Dm taught, 
lived and died here. 



. We have already stated on page 152 that Sikandar 
(1389—1413 A.c.) was an exceedingly generous man, and 
“his liberal patronage of letters attracted learned men from 
‘Iraq and Khurasan and Mavara-un-Nakr (Trans-Oxiana) 
to his court in such numbers that it became an example to 
the courts of other provinces.” Near his Jami‘ Masjid, he 
built a college, which was known as the College of the Jami‘ 
Masjid. Attached to this college was a hostel. For the ex¬ 
penses of the college and the hostel, several villages of the 
paryana* of Magam were declared a waqf or endowment. 
QazI Mir Muhammad ‘All Bukhari, a descendant of Chingiz 
Khan, was appointed principal of the college on account of 
his erudition. Some of the noted lecturers were : Mulla 
Muhammad Afzal Bukhari for Hadlth, Mulla Muhammad 
Yusuf for Philosophy, and Mulla Sad!r-ud-DInKashi for 
Mathematics. Sayyid Husain Mantiql, the well-known 
logician, taught logic and metaphysics. 

Under Bad Shah. - V 

Now we come to the glorious period of Zain-ul- ‘Abidin 
(1420—70 a.c.). His Dar-ul-'Ulum or the University at 
Naushahr,not far from modern Srinagar, was a grand monu* 
ment of his love of learning. The buildings were set up near 
the royal palace, and the university flourished under the 
rectorship of the eminent scholar and savant, Mulla Kablr 
Nahvl. The Mulla was the author of a commentary on Sharh 
Mulla and was Shaikh-ul-IsIam, well-known for his erudi¬ 
tion, learning and piety. This great scholar was assisted by 
a large number of professors and lecturers attracted from 
different parts of the world. Mulla Ahmad Kashmiri, 
Mulla Hafiz Baghdadi, Mulla Parsa Bukhari, Mulla Jamal- 
ud-Dln Khwarizmi who subsequently became Chief Justice, 
and Mir ‘AH Bukhari and Mulla Yusuf Rashid! were among 
the more noted teachers. The revenues of several villages 

*A pargana is an aggregate of villages. The pargana is the smaller unit 
after the shUgg or the sarkar. W. H. Moreland in the Agrarian System of 
Moslem India, 1929, has identified the pargtma with the gasbah (pp. 18-19), 
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were assigned to meet the expenses of the university. A 
translation bureau was also established under the auspices 
of the university. It was here that books were 
transhted from Arabic and Sanskrit into Persian and 
Kashmiri. The Mahdbhdrata was ordered to be 
translated. The Rdjatarangim of Kalyana or Ivalhana 
was brought uptodate by Jonaraja, and a history of 
Kashmir was compiled in Persian entitled Bahr-ul-Asmdr 
or • The Sea of Tales/ by Muila Ahmad. The Sultan’s 
patronage of learning was not confined to Muslims alone. 
Hindu scholars were also generously rewarded for their 
eminence in letters and science. Uttasom held a high 
place in the bureau, was the head of what may be called 
the department of education, and wrote a life of the Sultan 
entitled Jaimcharita. Yodhabhatta had mastered the whole 
of the Shdh-ndma which he recited to the delight of the 
Sultan. Even Pandit Hargopal Kaul 1 Khasta, who was de- 
ported from Kashmir for tearing down the Qur’an in 1896 
A.c., 2 in his enthusiasm for the Sultan,says that he was called 
“ not only Bad Shah, meaning the Great Sovereign, but 
Bat Shdh on account of his patronage oi the Bats or 
Pandits.” 

Zain-ul-‘Abidin Spent huge sums on the collection of a 
library for his university. He sent out agents to different 
parts of the world to secure books and manuscripts for his 

* » ■ ' mt- ***** 

ibrary, which is said to have _e quailed the leading libraries 
of the time in Turkish an and Iran, and which existed for 
about a century till the days of Sultan Path Shah. 

Bad Shah gave six lakhs of rupees for theJVIadrasatul- 
TJlum at Sialkot. 3 The queen of Zain-ul-‘Abidin even 
gave to the Sultan her most valuable necklace for the 
promotion of learning. 

In Zainagir, the Sultan established a college between 
his palace and the royal garden. This also served as a centre 
for the diffusion of learning in the Valley. A large madrasa 
was also established at Sir, in Dachhanpor, near Islamabad. 
Muila Ghazi Khan was the head of this madrasa. 


1. Guldasta-i-Kashmlr by Pandit Hargopal Kanl Khasta, Pleader, 
1883, page.pl 16. 

2, j\ is the chronogram of Khasta’s deporta- 


tion }> viz. 1314 a.h. 5 ^1896 a.c.=1953 
versified as follows :— 

Bikrami. 

The deportation i 

£ $ 


^ 4 i * 

u-'O Jo i* % Asfto 
/ *v*v y 

Shirwanl. 

3. The Mu’ayyid-ul'Fvtzdia of Mul 

lammad ‘All 
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Under Sultan Hasan Shah. 

According to the contemporary annalist, Qrlvara, q u \ 
Khatun, the mother of Sultan Hasan Shah, built a madrasa. 
The Sultan himself constructed a Jchdnqah. The Madrasa- 
i-Dar-ush-Shifa was also founded by him. The Shai kh - 
ul-lslam of the day, and the fir or the spiritual guide of 
the Sultan, Baba Ismail Kubravi, the great-grandson of 
Abu’l Mashaikh Shaikh Sulaiman, of whom we have spoken 
in connexion with Shah Hamadan’s Madrasatul-Qur’an, 
presided over it. This madrasa stood on the Dal at Pakhri- 
bal on the eastern spur of the Harl-parbat and consisted 
of 360 snug cubicles. The revenues of the Baghat-i-Malkha 
lying between Nauhatta and the Dal in Srinagar, and of 
the village Benhama in Lar, in the Sind valley above 
Gandarbai, were assigned to it. Akbar used this same 
building as the Jharoka-i-Shahi for the emperor’s darshan 
or appearance to the public. Today the visitor will find 
here the temple of Pandit Har Haul, a merchant of 
Srinagar. Shah Begam, the wife of Malik Ahmad, the 
prime minister, set up a school. Nauruz, her son, 
likewise built a madrasa for religious instruction. Malik 
Taj Bat followed their example. Hayat Khatun (of the 
Baihaqi Sayyid family) the queen of Hasan Shah, repaired 
old buildings dedicated to learning. 

Under Husain Shah Chalc. 

v ■ ■ 

Husain Shah Chak founded a great college, and sought 
the company of the pious and the learned. He gave 
Zainapor as a jdglr for the college which _was known as 
Madrasa-i-Husain Shah in the Husain Angan locality, 
now known as Khanqah Naqshbandl, Khwaja Bazar 
Mahalla, Srinagar. This college primarily opened in the nor¬ 
thern corner of the Kuh-i-Maran near the Khanqah-i- 


Ismaui, oi the preceding paragraph, a norary was also ouiiu 
and a free hostel was attached to the college. The villages 
of Wandhama, Haran, Darind, Birhama and the 
gardens of Daulatabad, Rainawarl, and Bagh-i-Angurl, the 
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Under the Mughuls. 

• Darasgah-i-Mull a Haids ir was established in the reign 
of Jahangir by Mull a Haidar ‘Allama in MahaUaGojwara 
near the Poets 1 Gardens, Baghat-i-Sha’ir M ari, and it 
turned out a large number of scholars. 

Khwaja Khawand Mahmud Naqshbancll (supra p. 272) 
founded the Madrasa-i-Kh wajagan-i-Naqshband in the reign 
of Shah Jahan in Khwaja Bazar near Khanqah NaqshbandL 
Mulla Haqdadof Badakhshan was the head of the madrasa. 
Prince Dara Shukuh, who wrote his Risala-i-Haqq-numd> 
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was in 
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stance of his spiritual tutor, Akhund Mulla Muhanima 
Shah Badakhshan!, on a spur of the Ze ban wan mountai 
higher up the present Chashma-i-Shahl. Shaikh Sh.fr 
Muhammad bin Mulla £ Abd Muhammad, commonly know 


blian 


as 


or Juisanuiian, came 
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a, near 



m Badakhshan, to Lahore m 1023 a.h. (1614 A.C.), and 
became a disciple of Miyan MIr,i the great saint of the 
time. The Mulla was highly respected by Dara Shukuh who 
was initiated by him into the Qadiri order in 1049 a.h. 
(1639 A.C.). After the death of his fir, Miyan Mir, in 
1045 a.h. (1635 A.C. ), Mulla Shah retired to Kashmir where 
he passed many days of his life in this monastery built by 
Dara Shukuh and his sister Jahan Ara. Mulla Shah died 
at Lahore in 1072 a.h. (1661-62 a-C.), the chronogram 
of his own composition is:— o >\> stio 

(See Ta’nkh-i-A‘zami). He was of the Qadiri tanga of Sufis. 

The Mulla was a voluminous writer and has left a 
Divan, 2 which has been lithographed, besides several works 
on Sufiism. Dara’s SaMnatul-Awliya gives the MuIIa’s life 
on pages 116 — 158 . This school of Sufiism for Kasb-i-Mah, 
among other things, taught penance and devotion, for puri- 
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1. Mir Muhammad bin. Safin Data, commonly known as Miyan 
Mir or Miyan Jiv, also Shah Mir, born of a Qazi family at Sehwan, 
Smd, in 938 a.h. (1531 A.c.), came to Lahore when twenty-five, 
and stayed there for about sixty years. He was highly .respected 
for his piety and was frequently visited by Shah Jahan and Dara Shukuh. 
Miyan Mir died on the 7th Rabi‘-ul-Awwal, 1045 a.h. (1635 a.o.) at the 
age of 107. Dara Shukuh’s SaMnatul-Awliya deals with the life of Miyan 
Mir and his disciples. There is also a notice of Mivan Mir’s lifo irt DSra’s 
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\ te S ? n § lisl1 Translation of the Majma'-ul-Bahrmn by 
n Bahadur M. Mahfuz-ul-Haqq, M.A., Professor of Persian and Arabic, 
iUency Couage, Calcutta, 1929, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 63. 
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fication of mind and elevation of soul, by devotional exercises, 
performed at night during moonlight. The beauty of the 
spot, its solitude, its general magnificent view of the sur¬ 
roundings particularly of the dark blue, calm, unruffled water 
of the Dal for a mile, and the charm of softening moonlight 
must have had, no doubt, a most ennobling effect on the 
mind of the devotees. It is a contrast indeed that, while 
Akbar had his inclination to the sun, Dara Shukuh turned to 
the moon ! But I am afraid we have yet to be clear on this 
Kasb-i-Mdh. The building is now in ruins, and Is 
called Par! Mahall (the Fairy Palace), after the name of 
Dara Shukuh’s wife Nadira Begam known as Pari Begam. 1 
She was the daughter of Prince Parvlz, Jahangir J s son, and 
is buried in the Dargah of Miyan Mir, Lahore. 

The Pari Mahall with a domed ceiling had a garden with 
six terraces watered by a nearby spring. The retaining wall 
was ornamented with a series of arches. One statement 
attributes the construction of the Mahall to astronomical 
observations, another to astrological studies under the 

The Pari Mahall is also called Kuntilun, because, it is 
said, it was to be “acopy of a castle named Tilun in India.” 2 
But when ready, the Mahall was not found to equal the 
Tilun. Dara Shukuh, therefore, in disgust remarked Eu 
Tilun, i.e., what comparison could it bear with Tilun % 
This was corrupted into Kuntilun. This is the statement 
of the late Pandit Anand Kaul Bamzai, ex-President, Srinagar 
Municipality, for which no authority has been quoted by 
him in his Archaeological Remains . The explanation could 
be held plausible only if one could be sure of the location and 
importance of Tilun in India which is hardly known at all. 

[Probably, the reference is to the castle of Tila on the Urumiyah 
lake in Iran where Hnlagu stored treasures plundered from Baghdad 
and the neighbouring provinces of the Caliphate. Tila is also 
Hulagu’s burial-place and of other of the Mongol princes. The 
castle or fortress of Shaha is the other name of the castle of Tila.] 

The Madrasa-i-Sayyid Mansur came into existence in 
1125 a.h. (1713 A.c.), under the patronage of Nawwab 
‘Inayatullah Khan, governor of Kashmir during Mughul 
rule. Akhund Mull a Sulaiman Kallu was appointed to the 
headship of the madrasa, and the village of Wangam was 

1. The Nigdristdn-i-Kashmir, page 65. 

2. Archaeological Remains in Kashmir by Pandit Anand Kaul, 
1935, page 92. 
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his Ta’nkh-i-Rashidt. * 

Amir Fathullah Shiraz! died of typhoid due to the 
intemperate eating of hansa or ‘pottage of whea t and meat 5 
in 998 a.h. (1589 a. o.) in Srinagar, and was buried at the 
Kuh-i-Sulaiman beside the grave of Sayyid ‘Abdullah Khan 
Chaugan Beg!. His *‘separation fell heavily on His Majesty 
Emperor Akbar when Shaikh FaizI composed the following 
elegy” - 
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It was in Srinagar, 
has noted, that Akbar 
(1588 a.c.) that he 
Maryam Makani, his 
write to her : 




aulavi Muhammad Husain Azad 1 
was enjoying his visit in *997 a h. 
ially sent for Hamida Banii Begam 
mother, and directed Abu’i Fazl to 
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And it was also in Srinagar 2 in 1005 a.h. = 1596 a.c., 
that Akbar asked Jamal-ud-Din Husain Inju or Anju to 
compile the Persian lexicon afterwards known as the 
Farhang-i-Jahdngln. Jamal-ud-Din took twelve years to 
complete the work, and finished it in 1017 a.h. in the reign 
of Jahangir, after whom it was named. Jahangir writes : 
££ In truth he (Anju) had taken much pains, and collected 
together all the words from the writings of ancient poets. 
There is no book like this in the science.” 3 It was revised 
by the author towards the end of his life.. Jamal-ud-Din 
was promoted to the title of c Azud-ud-Daulah (The Upper 
Arm of the State) by Jahangir. It is stated in the Tuzuk-i- 
Jahangiri 4 that Jamal-ud-Din presented a copy of the 
lexicon to Jahangir in the 18th year of his reign (1032 
a.h. =1622 a.c.). Jamal-ud-Din was,for some years, governor 
of Bihar. 

Mulia Muhammad C A1I Kashmiri turned to Ahmadnagar 
in his early youth, and took up employment on the staff of 
Sa £ adat Khan Dakkani in the dominion of the Nizam 

Later on, he was attached to the King, 
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When 
.agar, M 

staff. On Mulla’s impressing £ Abdur Rahim by his 
he was engaged in translating the well known 
of ‘Allamatul-‘ Ulama’ Khwaja Sa’in-ud-Din from 
into Persian. Mulia £ Akdul BaqI Nihawandl has 
his translation in his Maasir-i-Rahimi, published by 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1931, Vol. Ill, Fa sc 
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Darbdr-i-Akbarl, Lahore, 1910, page 126 
s Catalogue of Persian MSS. in 
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Translation of the Tuzuk-i-Jahanglrl by Rogers and 


4. Ibid, page 2 
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pp. 58-59. It was on 
1615-16 A.C., that Mulla 
now In 
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the Buldana district of Berar, Central Provinces 





The Iqbal-mim-i-Jaliangin of MiTtamad Khj 
308) mentions Mull a Baqir Kashmiri as one of the learned 
men of the court of Jahangir. 

An eminent poet and insha- writer was Mulla 

Hamadanl. Yusuf distinguished 



as a 








too. He was the brother of Muhammad 
author of the Tabaqdl-i-Shah JaJiant, of 
whom we shall speak later (see page 356). Yusuf, as Rieu’s 
Catalogue quotes, was a noted poet of the reign of Jahangir. 
He died in a.h. 1033 =a.c. 1623. 


Jahangir, as the pupil of FaizI, had a 
Persian poetry. Therefore, his appointment 
Amul (a town- in the district of Mazai 
Tabaristan in Iran), as his own court-poet 
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Shirwani, Hony. D. Litt., Rais, Aligarh, kindly 
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Hablb-ur-Rahman Khan 

a copy 
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Abu Talib Kalim, who was born in 1028 a.h. (1618 a.c.) 
and wbo died on 5th Zulhijja, 1061 a.h.=1651 a.c., was the 
poet-laureate of Shah Jahan. He was engaged in versifying 
for the emperor the Padshah-nama also called Shah-nama 
or Shdhinshdh-ndma in Kashmir when he ■ died suddenly. 
He was buried not far from the tomb of Muhammad Quit 
Salim, who died in 1057 a.h. (1647 a.c.), and who was 
another well-known poet of the reign of Shah Jahan. The 
Padshah-nama begins with the verse— 
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Mohammad Sadiq Kashmiri is the author of the 
Tabaqdt-i-Shah Jaham which consists of the lives of eminent 
men who flourished under Timur and his successors down 
to the reign of Shah Jahan. Muhammad Sadiq was bom 
about 1000 a.h. =1591 a.c. He spent his life in Delhi 
where he met Mulia Kami of Sabzwar and Shaikh Husain 
Kamangar. Sadiq studied under Shaikh Fa’iz, and became 
a favourite disciple of Shaikh ‘Abdul Haqq Dihlavl from 
whom he daily received affectionate notes during an illness 
which befell him in that city, as mentioned by the author 
on folios 2936 and 309a. Muhammad Sadiq had contemplat¬ 
ed, as he states in the preface, compiling the lives of saints, 
philosophers, and poets from tire time of the early Khalifa 
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to the reign of Shall Jahan, Tout he was compelled by want 
of leisure to confine himself to those ■who lived un der the 
house of Timur. The Tabaqdt-i-Shdh Jahdm is divided into 
ten periods or tabaqdt, corresponding to the reigns of Timur 
and his successors, viz. , (1) Timur (2) Miran Shah and 

Shah Rukh, (3) Mlrza Sultan Muhammad and Ulugh Beg, 
(4) Abu Sa‘id, (5) ‘Umar Shaikh, (6) Babur, (7) Humayfm, 
(8) Akbar, (9) Jahangir, and (10) Shah Jahan. In each of 
the tabaqdt, the biographical notices are arranged in three 
sections or ahvdb comprising (i) the Sayyids and saints, 
(ii) the learned or the ‘ Ulamd, (iii) physicians or the 
Euhamd, and men of letters or the Fuzala, (iv) the poets 
or the Shu c ara. The notices are short but 871 in number. 
A full list of names occupies folios 2-7. The manuscript 
has 328 folios. The date of the composition of the 
Tabaqdt-i-Shdh Jahdm is not mentioned in the preface. 
a.h. 1046 =A.c. 1638 is spoken of, vide folio 3036, as the 
current year. The manuscript is in the British Museum, 
Or. 1673 of Dr. Charles Rieu’s Catalogue, described in Vol. 3, 
pp. 1009-10, from which this note is summarized. The copy 

X Jb * . H # JL 

is 8j inches by 5f; 13 lines, 3| inches long, written on 
thin English paper in the 19th century. 

Tmad-ud-Dln Mahmud Hahl Husaini, known as Mir 
Ilahl, the author of the TazJcirah, belonged to the family of 
the Sayyids of Asadabad, Hamadan, in Iran, and lived some 
years in Isfahan under Shah ‘Abbas I, in frequent inter¬ 
course with the poet Hakim ShifaT. He then came to 
India, and accompanied Zafar Khan to Kashmir in 1041-42 
a.h. =1631-32 A.C., and resided there till his death in 
1063 A.H.=l 652-53 A.C. 
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Some Men of Learning 
Shaikh Ya‘qub Sarft. 

We shall now turn to the noted men of learning of these 
Shaikh Ya'qub Sarfi was not only considered the 
learned of his contemporaries in Kashmir, but one of 
learned men of his age, a man of international 
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the same date (page 408). Shaikh ffayy is the chrono 
gram. Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir Badayuni and the local 
torians of Kashmir agree about the date of his death - 
is 1003 a.h. (1594 a.c.). It appears that the Shaikh uva 
up to the age of 73, though some say 75, which may b 
due to a difference in lunar and solar reckoning of dates 
While a child of seven, Ya‘qub committed the whole of t 1 
Qur'an to memory. " He also began to versify at seven 
he himself says : 
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Muhammad A‘zam who died in Syria in 956 or 958 a.h.— 
and acquired honour by performing the pilgrimage to the 
two holy places of Islam. Ya c qub received, at Mecca, from 
the renowned Shaikh Ibn Ha jar MakkI, the great teacher 
of Hadlth, the necessary ijazali or 
tion in the Traditions of the Prophet 
versed in the writings of Ibn 
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of intercourse with the well-known saint, Shaikh Salim 
Chishtf of Fathpur Sikrl. Both were together on the occa¬ 
sion of the Hajj which was the last Hajj of Shaikh Salim. 
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3. The A’in-i-ATcban, H. Blochmann’s English Translation, Calcutta 
1873, Yol. I, page 182 5 
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Shaikh Ya'qub’s taMiallus, or 
, in the A? vn-i-Afghan (Vol 
is given as Sairafi on account 
some poems. The Fatahat-i 
Wahhab Nuri (page 408) gives 
Sarfl’s poetry: 
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a fcnamsa or a series of five masnavis 
in imitation of the hhamsa of Mulla e Abdur Rah man J ami, 
his teacher’s teacher, the earlier hhamsa being that 
of Nizami. Sarfi thus fulfilled the prophecy of his own 
teacher, Mulla ‘Aini, the pupil of the great Jami. Sarfi 
was the author of many treatises on the art of composing 
enigmas, and also of quatrains on the mysticism of_the 
Sufis with a commentary. Abu’l Eazl says (The A'in, 
Vol. I, page 581) that he was well-acquainted with all 
branches of poetry, and Badayuni writes that his “ genius 
was highly adapted to the composition of eloquent poetry.” 
The following couplets are by Sarfi: 
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[I see that Comely Face manifest in whatever I regard ; 

Though I look at a hundred thousand mirrors, in all, that One Face 
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be 


On all sides, people are wandering in search of the Beloved, 

And the strange thing is that the Beloved is manifest on every side. 
Break not my heart, Oh grief! and regard not whose that heart may 


The heart is indeed mine but consider Who dwelleth there. 

Shouldst thou pass through His street, thou shouldst walk on thy 
head* (that is, with thy head downward, the ground being far too sacred 
for thy foot). 

To be brief, thou shouldst lose thy head, that is to say, be ready 
to give up your life.] 

The enigma on the name Shaida is also by the Shaikh 
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[My moon 

Alas, she hath of set purpose turned day into night.] 

When the Shaikh obtained permission to depart from 
Lahore for Kashmir, he wrote a letter from the other side of 
the river Ravi to Mulla ‘Abdul Qaclir Badayuni wbicli the 
latter has reproduced in his History. In this, Shaikh Ya'qub 
writes : “I hope you will not entirely efface the memory 
of me from the margin of your heart, and that you will adc 
the graceful habit of remembering the absent. If y 
should have any need of Kashmir paper for rough notes 
and drafts, I hope that you will inform me of the fact, so 
that I may send you from Kashmir the rough copy of my 
commentaries, the writing of which can be washed from the 

water so completely that no trace of ink wi’ 
remain, as you yourself have seen . . . ” 

The Shaikh, on reaching Kashmir, sent another letter t 
Badayuni, which was the last that he wrote to him 
Shaikh wrote : “I hope that whenever you 
Faizi’s apartment of fragrant grass (hhas 
floor, with its matting cooler than the breezes of Kashmir, 
in the midday heat of summer, drinking the 
though originally warm, has been cooled with ice, anc 
listening to sublime talk and witty conversation, you will 
think of me, the captive of the hardships of disappointment: 

P OT » u - *iu » ff — . m m immm*——**■>mmmmmm 

*1 am afraid I must differ from Col. Haig (vide page 201), when he 
translates the first hemistich as follows: If thou sayest to him 1 * It behoves 
that thy foot pass over my head . . . ” This is i 

• / : < jp 

difference in the text. The correct words are 

Haig’s translation of the last line too is wrong. It should be as given 
above.—Haig’s English Translation of Badayunfs History, B.A.B,, 
Calcutta. 
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[” 0 thou, who art present at the cheerful assembly of union, extend 
a helping hand to the absent, . 


“ Eor, the hand of those, who thus meet, is never withheld from the 
absent.] 
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, explaining 



in tne new iisat jxnani style, explaining wnat liacl not previ¬ 
ously been clearly expressed. It is possible that you, my 
honoured friend, may have taken a copy from my rougli 
and, if^o, I pray you to send me a copy of your 




While Shaikh Ya'qub was in Hindustan, Shaikh Ahmad 
better known as Mujaddid-i-Alf-i-Sani, used to 
receive instruction from him in Hadith or Traditions of 










Shaikh Ya'qub died on Thursday the 12th Ziqa‘da 
in the year 1003 a.h. = 1594 a.c., eight years after the 
commencement of Mughul rule in Kashmir, and was 
buried in Mahalla Zaina Kadal, Srinagar. The chronogram 

yt $£ (He was the Shaikh of the Peoples) gives the date 

of his ^demise. Shaikh Habibullah Nau-shahrfs chrono¬ 
gram ? tiv^sbi is given in the Fatahdt-i-Kubraviyyah (MS., 
page 425) 
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On hearing of Sarfi’s death Badayuni 
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with tipsy foot, remain at 
a word of the points, we 
are left beggars, without this 


road to the 
3 door of the wine-s 
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The tomb of Shaikh Ya'qub Sarfi attracts visitors 
and is known as the “Ziyarat-i-Ishan.” The word I slid n 
is a Persian pronoun in the third person. It is used in 
Turkistan in the meaning of shaikh, murshid , us tad, pir> 
teacher, guide. The celebrated Khwaja Ahrar, who_died 
a.h. 895=a.c. 1490 in Samarqand is always called Ishdn 
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the tomb of a saint, it is m tne sense 
has been used in respect of Shaikh Ya'qub Sarfi in Srinagar. 
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pages 159, lithographed at the Muhammad! Press, Lahore 
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extensive 


Pre-eminent as was the 

, his place in the politics 

’tance. On his return 

travels over the Islamic world, Shaikh Ya'quo was 
to find Kashmir divided into factions on account 
necine quarrels. After a careful study of the political 
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* Hayat-i-Sarfi by Mufti Muhammad Shah 
Press, Lahore, 1356 a.h. =1937 a.c. gives 
also his life. 
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The reputed grave, show 
by an arrow, of Mulla Tahl 
“Ghani,” Zaina Kadal, Sri 

nasrar. 


The hut supposed to he of 
Mulla Tahir “Ghanl,” In 
MahaMa Rajwer Kadal, Sri¬ 
nagar, though the structure 






The tomb of Shaikh ¥a‘qub 
“Sarfi” in Mahalla Hazrat 


Za-'ma Kadal, Srinagar, 


“Fan!” in the locality how 
known as Masjid Shaikh 
Musa, Gurgari Mahalla, to 
the west of the Khanqah 
Dara Shukuh, Zaina Kadal, 

Srinagar. 
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and leading he, therefore 
with Baba Da ud 
Akbar to put a stop to 
transfer of Kashmir to Mughul 
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, in company 
steps to invite 

was 
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of the 

jcruidn philosopher, 

G. W. Leibnitz (1646—1716 A.C.), was 





i/ki 





his eminence. Although the actual date of his birth is not 
traceable from the records before the writer, yet his death 
is chronicled in 1082 a.h. (1671 a.c.), his grave is reputed 
to be in Gurgari Mahalla (old Qutb-ud-dinpor) close 
to the Khanqah'Dara Shukuh, Zaina Kadal. Srinagar. 







from Sk J 1 * cj'j which is, curiously enough, Fani’s 

own composition conveying the date of his own 
death, he might have been born some time in the earlier 
part of the eleventh century a.h., or the seventeenth 
century of the Christian era (about 1615 A.c.). His re¬ 
lationship to another notable figure of Kashmir 

Ya‘qub Sarfi, of whom we have already spoke] a _ 

that he was descended from a family which enjoyed 
a reputation for culture and learning. His father’s 

_.j .. ni i tt i i r 

son of 
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After completing his studies at home, in which he dis¬ 
tinguished himself in a comparatively short period, Shaikh 
Muhsin went out from Kashmir to complete his education, 

" s and freelv mixing with all sorts of 
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and entered the service of its ruler, designated Yali, 
and named Nazr Muhammad Khan. Here it was that he 
wrote a number of panegyrics in the latter’s praise. After 
having stayed away for some time, Muhsin returned to India 








recognized, tnem m a 
appointed to the office of Sadarat or j udgeship at Allahabad. 
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by Prince Murad eclipsed the shining star of Mull a 
fortunes. In the ex-Vail’s library, verses were found 
had been written in praise of the vanquished foe, the former 
patron of Fani, and probably some correspondence 
This disclosure resulted in the strong displeasure of 
Jahan. Fan! was consequently deprived of his office 
of all his privileges, and was dismissed from the court 
a paltry subsistence allowance. Shaikh Muhsin then re 
to Kashmir, where he passed his days ostensibly without 

"t * * t tf* * * *t * t * 

any nubhc ei 






learning. And it is said 
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his house was 
Kashmir, including the governor of 
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on the writings of certain authors of eminence. Several 
scholars of note, among whom were Mulla Tahir Ghant, 
Ghani’s brother Mulla Muhammad Zaman Nafi, 1 and Haji 
Aslam Salim, issued from his school. According to one 
account, Fan! was again raised to the Sadarat of Kashmir. 
A desire for change, however, overcame him 
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for it, and he 


or an apostate 
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serve tnat 
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the Perishable 5 allowed himself to 
woman called Bachi possessed of extraordinary beauty 
though ^ not of very high character ‘ 
bitter jealousy of Zafar Khan 

well-known as the patron of Muhammad ‘AH 
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Sd’ib of Isfahan. Zafar Khan himself had fallen a victim 
to the blandishments of BachL Not being successful in his 
advances to her, Aksan vented his spleen in a bitter 
calumny against Fdm. Perhaps, Fan! behaved like Ibn-ul- 
£ Arabi or was swayed like Shibli Nu‘man.1 in matters of love. 


Now a word about the Dabistdn itself. It is a famous 
work on the religious and philosophical creeds of Asia. It 
consists of twelve main sections called TaUm. These are as 



times to that of Buddha. Perhaps Buddhism was almost 
extinct in India at the time of the author of the Dabistdn , 
while Jainism is still to be found. The beliefs and customs 



J LftJal 

y / / 



1. Qara Tibbatis are a class of Buddhistic Hindus. 2. Sadiqls, 
according to the Dabistdn, form, the sect founded by Musailima, the false 
prophet of Yemen, who lived during the lifetime of Prophet Muhammad. 
This sect was not entirely crushed after the founder’s fall and appears to 
have existed in the seventeenth century of the Christian era, and con> 
formed to a second Faruq or Qur’an to which a divine origin was attributed. 
3. Wabidls are the followers of Wahid Mahmud who appeared in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century of the Christian era and is placed by ■ 
his adherents above Prophet Muhammad and Caliph ‘All. This sect is 
said to have been widely spread in the world. In Iran, the persecution 
of Shah ‘Abbas forced the Wahidls to lie concealed. 4. Miyan Bayazid 
Ansar! was born in the town of Jallundar in the Punjab and flourished in 
the middle of the sixteenth century in the reign of Humayun. He took 
the title of ‘ Master of Light,’ and his followers were called Raushnals or 
‘ the enlightened/ 5. Akbar established the Ilahi (divine) Faith in 
1579 A.C., and to the Ilabians, it was supposed, the author belonged. 6 


rather selections of all creeds and opinions than particular religions. Sir 
William Jones supposed these two last chapters not to have been written 
by the author of the rest of the Dabistdn which Troyer, its translator, 
neither affirms nor denies. 
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Important information concerning the religions of different 
times and countries has been collected. The author’s 
accounts are generally ‘ clear, explicit and deserving confi¬ 
dence. They agree, on the most material points 
those of other accredited authors. 5 The author 
Dabistdn ‘enlivens his text by citing interesting quotations 
from the works of famous poets and philosophers, and by 
frequent references to books, which deserve to be known. 
The whole work is interspersed with anecdotes and sayings 
characteristic of individuals and sects which existed in his 
times. To what he relates from other sources, 
adds reflections of his own, which evince a sagacious and 
enlightened mind. Thus he exhibits in himself an interesting 
example of Eastern erudition and philosophy, 

A .X X v 

most commonly leans to the side of progressive reform. 
Dabistdn ‘touches upon most difficult points of science and 
erudition, and comprises in its allusions references pr 
ly to the whole history of Asia. 5 * 
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* Introduction to the Dabistdn, translated into English by D. Shea 
and A. Troyer, Paris, 1843, Vol. I, part III, pp. clxm-cxcv. 
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Charming Rose, 5 by Lachhml Narayan 1 who flourished at 
Hydarabad, Deccan, at the end of the 18th or the beginning 
of the 19th century. William Erskine said that Lachhml 
Narayan, who had written a short notice of Muhsin Earn, 
did not mention the Dabistdn as a production of Muhsin Fam. 
It would appear, therefore, that Erskine 5 s contention is : 
since Lachhml Narayan does not mention it, we should 
conclude that Muhsin FanI never wrote the Dabistdn ! 

The late Sir J. J. Modi 2 wrote : <£ The fact is that 





name 





m more 
to 

the words 




one copy of the 
in the beginning 





? 
99 


in a passage beginning 

Dastur Mulla FIruz thought that that is the name of a writer. 

began his work, 



a 











J. J. Modi then himself adds : <e Troyer, about 25 years 
after the discussion, thought, that the question was still 
undecided, but we think that Mulla Flruz’s explanation, 
approved of by Erskine, seems to be correct. 55 Strangely 
enough, in his article “ Kashmir and Ancient Persians, 55 
Modi himself calls “ Muhsin FanI a native of Kashmir 55 as 
“ the author of the Dabistdn. But in his paper, read 
before the Sixth Oriental Conference, held at Patna in 
December, 1930, Sir J. J. Modi said that the author of the 
Dabistdn is Azar Kaiwan. This, however, cannot be 
reconciled to the passage wherein the author of the 
Dabistdn refers to the poem of Azar Kaiwan, the apostle of 
the Sipasls, Yol, I, (page 76 of Shea’s translation)! 


1. Lachhml Narayan Shafiq of Aurangabad was the son of Rai 
Mansa Ram, and was the Dlwan of Nawwab Asaf Jah in 1204 a.h.= 
1789 a.c. Shafiq wrote the Gul-i-Ra‘na, a biographical dictionary of the 

Persian poets of India, beginning with this— 

£ £ £ 


s> s> ^ S> P P 

I I P £j^ ^ A-J is \PS a* a * ^j^SSa. 

This dictionary was begun in 1181 a.h.=1767 a.c., and completed in 
1182 a.h.=1768 a.c. — The BdnMpore Catalogue, Yol. VIII, page 128, 
also Vol. VII, page 19. The writer’s name is so written in the Persian 
script. Its Hindi form is Lakshmi Narayana. 

2. A Glimpse into the work of the B.B.R.A. Society, Bombay, 
1905, pages 127-8. 

3. J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XIX, page 248. 
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Bieu is an other scholar who disbelieves in Fani’s author¬ 
ship of the Dabistdn . In his British Museum, Catalogue 
published during 1879-1883, in the course of his note, in 
Vol. I, p. 141, on the Dabistdn, Bieu says : “ His 
named author’s) glowing account of the Sip as Is, a 
the Pars! or the old Iranian religion to whom he gives 
largest place, stands in marked contrast to his descri_ 
of Islamism winch is that of a well-informed outsider, and 
not of a born and bred Muslim.” In brief, Bleu seems to 
be of the opinion that Muhsin Fan I coud no t be the i 
of the Dabistdn, and a certain Miibad may have 
probable author. Bleu, however, does not appear to lx 
definite about the exact authorship of the Dabistdn . 

Ethe, in his India Office Catalogue , published in 1903, 
has merely followed Bieu. But E. Blochet, who published 
his Catalogue des Manuscrits Persans de la BibliotMque 
Nationale at Paris in 1905, puts down Muhsin Fan I as the 
author of the Dabistdn, hut considers him to have belong¬ 
ed to the Sip as I or the AbadI sect. Blochet further adds 
that the author was instructed by a disciple of the cole- 

4jF 

bra ted Azar Kai wan, named Miibad Hushivar. But Bloch et 
is unfortunately wrong in thinking that Muhsin Fa ill was 
born at Patna, vide his Catalogue , pages 241-242, Tome 
Nos. 1-720 Premier. 

H. Beveridge ( J.R.A.S -, 1908, p. 165) accepts Miibad 
Shah instead of Bieu’s Miibad, but apparently rejects his 
non-Muslim origin. Beveridge considers the author’s 
name to be Zulqadr Khan, having the pen-name of Miibad. 
The basis of Beveridge’s statement is Shah Nawaz Khan, 
the author of the Madsir-ul-Umard" who calls the author of 
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Waldimir Ivanow who compiled the Concise Descriptive 
ue of Persian Manuscripts in the collection of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, published in 1924, 
“44): “ The author’s name and the date of 
are even at present not yet precisely known, 
gh they have often been discussed by various scholars, 
present copy, in the colophon, the author is called 
~ g, with the takhallus Mu’ayyad (or Mu bad ?).” 
that <c Mubid Shah was a Guebre ” w 
turned Musalman and wrote a history of the religions 









*Thomas William Beal’s An 
revised and enlarged by Henry George Keene, and published in London. 

in 1894, page 256. ' 
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the time of the emperor Akbar entitled the Dabistdn . The 
intention of the author appears to have been to furnish to 
Akbar a pretended historical basis of the religion which this 
emperor had invented, and which he was desirous of intro¬ 
ducing. For this reason, the author commences with a very 
long chapter on the religion of the Mahabadians, which is a 
mere web of incoherent fables. Sir William Jones first 
mentioned the Dabistdn. Gladwin published its first chapter 
in the New Asiatic Miscellany together with an English 
translation. Leyden in the 9th volume of the Asiatic 
Researches translated the chapter on the Illuminati, and the 
text of the whole work was published at Calcutta in 1809. 
The Oriental Translation Society also published the whole 
in English.” M. Walter Dunne, Publisher, Washington and 

translation of the Dabistdn 
by David Shea and Anthony Troyer, in December 1901, with 
a special introduction by A. V. William Jackson, Professor 

guages in 


London, reprinted the 










York, U. S. A. David Shea began the translation which he 
left incomplete and the last half was faithfully finished 
by Anthony Troyer. The translation was published in 
1843. Professor Jackson in his “ special introduction 55 
calls the author £ Moshan Fdni of Iranian extraction/ and 
says that “ School of Religious Doctrines or Institutes ” 
would be a happier designation. 




To revert to Rieu’s remarks. To him, the tone of 
Dabistdn shows that the author was not a born and 
Muslim. But Rieu seems to forget that a renegade is, very 
often, the most relentless critic of his old faith. Still Fan!, 
if it is Fan!, cannot completely suppress himself. Does 
not the author of the Dabistdn invoke heavenly blessings 
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obviously lie does not 


refer to the Four Caliphs and the Imams. At the 
same time, the chapter on Islam is rather long and “ techni¬ 
cal/ 5 The fact, however, remains that Muhsin Fan! 
on account of his profound philosophical studies ? 
his extensive travels, his intercourse with men of 
all sorts of religious denominations as well as his 
correspondence with Guru Hargovind,* and, above all, 

*$ee reference by Joseph Davey Cunningham in A History of the 
Sikhs, H.L.O. Garrett’s new and revised edition, 1918, page 47, footnote 
3. Also—Shea and Troyer’s, Volume II, page 281, 














his unusual tolerance, did incur the wrath of the ‘ulamd 
of his age who declared Muhsin murtadd , or an apostate 
This was the age of Akbar, Abirl T *-- 1 - 1 ^ w 
must not also omit to mention 
scholarly Dara Shukuh, the most loved 
Jahan, and the author of several notable works 
ing the Persian translations of the Upanishad, 
Bhagvad Gita, the Yog-Vagista and the Rdmayana, 
thinking was encouraged, and it paid. However, "under 
influence of Mlyan Muhammad Amin Bar, a sc In 
and saint of the day, buried in Kucha Ashai, F 

Muhsin Fan I is said t< 
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Alain II, and Plr Hasai 
have noted this. I shall quote t 

extract from the Ta’rikk-i-Hasan which is a MS. at the 

-i-Mu‘alla, Srinagar. On its folio 250, it is clearly 
- - ( that the book Dabistdn-i-MazdJiib was written by 
Muhsin Fan!. Before we peruse the extract, we must 
remember that it was probably Kashmir’s close contact 
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to include the creed of the 

m his Dahistdn 
times in the Dahistdn 
of ‘All-id 
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This evidence is given for what it is worth, but it may be 
that the final word on this controversy has not yet been 
uttered I 


[The two historians noted in the preceding paragraph and refer¬ 
red to in several places in Kasliir will here come in for brief life- 
sketches* 

Khwaja Muhammad A'zam Kaul “Mustaghni,” 


Khwaja Muhammad A‘zam is the author of the Ta’nkh-i-Xashmir 
A s zami. This history is entitled WaqV dt-i-Kashmir and was com¬ 
menced in 1148 am. (1735 a.c.), and was completed in 1159 a.h. 
(1746 a.c.). Several works are named at the conclusion on which the 
WaqVdt is based. The works used by Khwaja Muhammad A‘zam 
are:— 


j\ (r) (<) 

/ / 

b* vjXLa «"0 j, li (p.) j\ (r) 
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jl j (a) >3i> bb j\ j] jl j**>\ (<) 
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fMashukbl, copied by Rieu in Yol. I, p. 3006 is wrong, Mishkatl 
is the correct word. Baba Da’ud who died in 1099 a.h. = 1686-7 A.c. 
was so nicknamed because he knew by heart the whole of the 
Mishkat-ul-MasabVi —a well-known book of the Prophet’s Tradi¬ 
tions (Hadith), edited by Shaikh Wall-ud-Dln in 737 a.h. = 1335-6 a.c. 

The Ta’rikh has been published, but the MS. copy at the Panjab 
University Library and the one I was shown at Srinagar in September 
1925, look more bulky but on examination they are all identical 
with the printed history. Popularly, the history is known as Ta’nkh-i- 
A'zaml. It is written in Persian. An Urdu translation by MunshI 
Ashraf ‘All was lithographed in Delhi in 1846 a.c. Recently a 
Persian edition by Mufti Muhammad Shah Sa‘adat has been pub¬ 
lished at Srinagar by Messrs. Nur Muhammad Ghulam Muhammad, 
Booksellers, Maharaj Ganj, Srinagar. 

Khwaja A‘zam was considered a scholar and a saint of his day, 


Kashmir. 

The Khwaja is the author of several works. But he is 
chieflly known as a historian and flourished in Kashmir under the 
Later Mughuls. Pir Hasan Shah says that Khwaja A'zam was 
also a poet and counts the following among his works:—(1) Faiz-i- 
Murad, a treatise giving an account of the life of his murshid (spiritual 
guide) Shaikh Murad (2) Fawd’id-ar-Rizd, an account of Shaikh 
‘All Riza, (3) Firdq-ndma, an elegy on Khalifa ‘Ubaidullah, (4) 
QawdHd-ul-Mdshd’ikh, (5) Tajribqt-ut-f dlibm, (6) Ashgar-ul-Khuld, 
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KASHlR 



(7) Samardt-ul-Ashjdr, (8) Sliarh-i-itiont-i-. 

Odes. The Kibrlt-i-Ahmar is the famous eulogy of Shaikh 
Qadir JilanI for the Prophet, and Kashmiris have a special 
tion for Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir and call him Plr-i-Dastglr. 

The Khwaja’s death is recorded to have taken place on the 
of Muharram, 1179 a.h. (1765 a.c.) This is according to the very 

apt chronogram *>jt or ‘ pain in the kidney ’ of which 
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The grave of Khwaja Muhammad A‘zam Bldaxnarl, 
a historian, in the Malkha graveyard, Srinagar. 




years after the defeat of the Marhattas by Ahmad Shah 
at the battle-field of Panipat, and one year after the battle 
of Buxar when Shah ‘1 

A‘zam lies buried in the Malkha quarter of Srinagar 
quarter, referred to in A'zam’s appellation, is on the right river-bank 
and was built by Queen Didda for the accommodation of travellers 
from various parts of India. The actual tomb of Khwaja Muhammad 
A‘zam, which is now a 




at Malkha, near Qutb-n- 
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Khwaja A‘zam’s father was Khwaja Khair-uz-Zamiin. Khwaja 
A^zam s son, Muhammad Aslam is the author of the Gaiihar - 

, a historv of Kashmir. Aslam lias made considerable additions 


to his father's work. 


; ' Fir Hasan Shah 

Pir Hasan Shah is the author of 

on the history of Kashmir._.... 

village near Bandapor, on the Wuiur, in 
died there in 1316 a.h. (1898 a.c.) 

came of a family of Pits distinguis_ 

ancestor was a scholar of great renown 
Ya'qub Sarfl. Hasan’s 


a.h. 

age 



years. 





was a poet and 
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the author of four books. Hasan studied under his father and 
subsequently acquired a knowledge of the Tibbi-i-Unanl, which he 
practised till the close of his life. Maharaja Ranbhlr Singh conferred 
a khiVat of honour on Hasan for a pamphlet on the terrible famine 
of 1875-78 in which he made several sensible suggestions for im¬ 
proving the situation. Hasan’s three books entitled (1) Gulistdn-i- 
AkM&q (2) Kharua-i-Asrdr (3) Tfdz-i-GJiariha written in Persian 
mixed with Kashmir! are greatly admired by the public. Sir Walter 
Lawrence, when Settlement Commissioner of the Kashmir State, was 
supplied by Pir Hasan Shah with much historical information and 
was also taught the Kashmiri language by him. Sir Walter, in his 
Valley of Kashmir (page 454) expresses his indebtedness to Hasan 
Shah as follows:—“ What else (of the Kashmiri language) I have 
learnt, I owe to Pir Hasan Shah, a learned Kashmiri, whose work has 
entirely been among the villagers.” When Sir Walter became Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy, he invited Hasan, through the British 
Resident in Kashmir, to be presented to the Viceroy, but the invi¬ 
tation was too late as Hasan had died a few days before. (My note 
is chiefly based on Pandit Anand Kaul’s, vide J.A.S.B. , volume XI, 


The autograph copy of the three volumes on the history of 
Kashmir is preserved at the Khanqah-i-Mu‘alla, the Ziyarat of 
Shah Hamadan, Srinagar. Hasan has evidently taken great pains 
in his work, and it is a pity that this history is still unpublished. 
It is in good, clear, simple Persian. 

Caution. —The author of Kashlr very much regrets that he has 
not always quoted folios of the Ta’nkh-i-Hasan as several MSS. 
were used by him at different times in Lahore and Srinagar from 
different friends. Quoting folios would have caused confusion for 
purposes of comparison as all MSS. had their respective folios, or 
modes of paging by the first word of the following page on the 
previous one.] 
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fact that he had such pupils as 
:oti known as the Aftab-i-Punjab 
I, the saint of Sarhind, and 
l ‘All ami, the prime minister of 
Mulla Kama! must have, indeed, 
time. Mulla Kama! is truly the 


afiaq of ivai 
•astronomer 
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Khwaja Hasan Shi'ri ibn Khwaja Sadr-nd-Dm 
Muliammad Bacilli in Ms Gulzar-i-KhaM* traces Mull a 
Kamal’s ancestry to Cliingiz Khan through Mir Muhammad 
‘All QazI who flourished during 
The Qazi’s father was QazI Mir Mahmud Bukhari who 

. «g „ ^ "Win *# •"W *#»• "If 

descended from Arghiin, the brother ot 



descended uum iugmui, d.uu uiuwicl vx xxuiagu ivutw, 
the great-grandson of Chingiz. Mir Muhammad £ A1i 
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had two sons named Mir Sikandar and Mir Yunus 
Yunus’ son was QazI Mir Ibrahim, who was the QazI of 
Kashmir during Mirza Haidar Dughlat’s time. QazI Mir 

sons—(11 Mir Kama! (2) Mir Mahmud 
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and (3) QazI Mir Musa Shahid. QazI Mir 
the QazI of Kashmir during Yu'qub Chak’s reign, was the 
father of (i) Mulla Kama! (ii) Mull a Jamal and (in) QazI Mir 

4"*v/ ** ..... > .«mu,8 . Hi it-. i. 




on account of Snra-s 
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was killed by Ya'qub Chak’s order, and was, therefore, 
known as shahid or the martyr (supra page 234). 

Mulla Kama! was born in Kashmir, but the exact 
date of his birth is not available. ITis death is recorded in 
1017 a.h.— 1608 A.c., in Jahangir’s reign, at Lahore. The 
chronogram is— 

£ $ 

* UJjl 
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Hada’iq'ul-Hanaftyya by Maulavl Faqlr Muhammad 
: Jaxl Aajjssk His grave is not traceable. 

Mulla Kama! had his education under Baba Bat hull ah 
^ ymi, who was the son of Baba Isma'Il Kubravi. the 
Shaikh-ul-Islam of Sultan Hasan Shah, the grandson of Bad 
Shah. Baba Fathullah was forced by the Shi'a-Sunnl troubles 
of the time to migrate to Sialkot in the Punjab. Mulla 
Kamal accompanied his teacher, and with the completion 
of his education at Sialkot, was married to his teacher’; 

the second daughter being given to Mulla Jamal, 

also the pupil of the 
Muhammad Biza, known as Haki n i-i -D an a, 
was Kamal’s son from this marriage. According to Kliwa ja 
Muhammad A'zam, Mulla Kamal also studied under Kliwaja 
'Abdirsh Shahid Naqshbandi Abrari, a descendant of the 
-hwaja ‘Ubaiclullah Ahrar of Khurasan. Mulla Kamal 
at L ahore also, which explains his burial there. 

* _ Oulzar-i-KhalU, printed at Amritsar in 1291 a.h. (1874 a.c.) 











is based, on the Tazkimh of (i) Baba, Da’ud-i-Mishkatl, (ii) Tazkirali of 
Khwaja Muliammad Amin GanI, and the (Hi) Tazkimh of QazI Abdul 
Karim Chhawwo, (iv) the Risalah of QazI Haidar QazI Khan, and (v) 
Mn " a °' v of Nawwab Abul Barakat Khan, 
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Raja Man Singh was governor of Sialkot at the time. 
We also already know Man 1 ana Mir Kamal-ud-Din as the 
son-in-law of the Qazfl-Quzat, Sayyid Habibullah 
Khwarizmi, the Kkatib of the Jami‘ Masjid of Srinagar in 
the time of Husain Shah Chak (p. 222). So esteemed was 
Maulana Kamal-ud-Din’s personality that the kardar , or the 
administrator, of the Raja accorded him a warm reception, 
and treated him with great respect on his settling down in 
Sialkot. And all people, particularly his countrymen, hailed 
his arrival there with joy and acclamation. At Sialkot, 
Maulana Kamal-ud-Din began to impart instruction in the 
mosque of Miyan Waris. And it was here that his pupils 
‘Allama ‘Abdul Hakim and Nawwab Sa'dullah Khan 
‘Allami, and Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindl immortalized the 
memorv of their great teacher. The eminence of 



a 

Kama! is known from the fact that his title was ‘Allama 
Mashriqain and Mu‘cillim-us-Saqalam , i.e., The Savant of 
East and West, and the Teacher of Men and Genii. 
Brief notes of the three distinguished pupils here will 
show how great must have been the teacher. 

‘Allama ‘Abdul Hakim. • 

‘Allama ‘Abdul Hakim of Sialkot* was bom at Sialkot about 


*Malik-ul-lJlama , £ Allama c Abdul HaJdm Sialkoti bv Muhammad- 
ud-Din Fauq , editor, the Kashmiri, Lahore, with, a foreword by the late 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Kt., M. A. (Pan jab and Cambridge), Ph.D. 
(Munich), D. Litt. (Hony., .Panjab, Aligarh, Allahabad, Dacca), 
Barrisber-ai-Law, 1924. 


Munshi Muhammad-ud-Dm “Fauq.” 

Munshi Muhammad-ud-Dlu Fauq was the second son of Munshi 
Ladha Khan, and the younger brother of the late Mr. Rahim Bakhsh, 
Inspector of Works, N. W. Ry. Fauq was born in February 1877. 
After some elementary education, he started as a patwari in J.891, 
and then turned to journalism under the late Munshi Mahbilb ‘Alam, 
editor and proprietor of the. Paisa AJdibar, Lahore. By 1901 
Fauq began Ids own paper entitled the Panjab-i-Fanlad, and in 1906 
the Kashmiri Magazine was ushered into existence which lived up to 
1934. Fauq is the author of 70 works of which 9 or 10 arc yet to be 
published. The Ta’rikh-i-Bad Shcthi is the. most recently published. Like 
Mufti Muhammad Shah Sa‘adat, Fauq has given the best of his life to 
research in the history of Kashmir. He has also been an active worker in 
the cause of the Kashmiri Conference of Lahore. Fauq died, after an 
illness of three months at 4 p.m., on Friday, 14th September, 1945, at his 
residence outside Sheranwala Darwaza, Lahore, when 69. Fauq is the 
father of two sons Zafar-ul-Haqq and Zafar Ahmad, both in r.ostal 
employ. Fauq’s elder brother, Mr. Rahim Bakhsh’s son is Mr. 
‘Abdul Hamid, B.Se., Secretary, Railway Board, Pakistan. 

See the footnote on page 378. • ; • - - 





968 a.h. during Akbar’s reign, where he was brought up and where 
he died on the 18th Rabf-ul-Awwal, a.h. 1067 "(a.c. 1656). His 
father’s name is given as Shaikh Shams-ud-Dln in the Rauzat-ul- 
Udabd, Shaikh being added out of respect, or probabl y because of 
recent conversion to Islam. 

‘Allama ‘Abdul Hakim acquired such reputation for his learning 
in logic, jurisprudence, tradition and exegesis that his name went far 
beyond India, and was familiar in Bukhara, the Hijaz, and as far as 
Istanboul, Egypt and Morocco. 

When Jahangir ascended the throne, he bestow® cl a considerable 
jagir on the Maulana for his maintenance. Through special royal 
favours, the Maulana became quite a well-to-do person. Divines 
and doctors of Islamic learning in India consulted him for Fatmvd 
or rulings on points of religious law. He is mentioned as one of the 
sixteen leading Muslim doctors in law of the reign of Jahangir. 


In the early years of Shah Jahan’s rule, tne iviauiana 
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Akbarabad (Agra) to preside over the royal madrasa there. Th 
scholar and poet Haji Muhammad Jan Qudsi was then on the teaching 
staff. Gradually, the Maulana gained access to the royal court. Here 
he met learned men from Iran, Turan, Arabia, and Asia Minor. And 
it is stated that he was one of those most highly esteemed for their 
learning. It was about this time when his quondam class-fellow, 
Nawwab Sa'dullah Khan ‘AllamI became grand vazir that the Maulana 
was accorded a seat of honour in the row of the learned, known as the 
“ Seat of the Learned.” The Maulana served as a tutor to the princes 
also for some time. His library was a valuable treasure of books on 
logic, philosophy, exegesis and ethics. This rare library of 
India, it is said, was unfortunately given over to the flames by 
Sikhs, when they plundered Sialkot and set the city on fire. 

The Maulana erected several buildings at Sialkot. (1) His mosque 
and his madrasa are in existence even today. Over the arch of the 
mosque, there is written the following inscription:— > 
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of the line gives the date of its foundation, i.e., 1052 
a.h. (2) A rest-house and a bath for travellers, which the British 
converted into a charitable dispensary in 1275 a.h. (3) The Bagh-i- 
Maulavi Sahib, stated to have been a very spacious and beautiful 
garden surrounded by a rampart. The Maulana was buried in it. 
(4) The Tdgah-i-Maulavi Sahib. (5) Talab-i-MaulavI Sahib. It is said 
that this tank cost lakhs of rupees, a conduit from the Chenab river 
brought water to it. The traces of the conduit are still to be 
found here and there, but the tank itself now serves as a water 
reservoir for the Municipality of Sialkot. 


Nawwab MJrza Khan JJagh Dihlavi of the Deccan fame is Fuuq's 

r p o r v . Fauq’s characteristics are simplicity and direct¬ 

ness in prose and verse. 
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Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi. 


Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi, the son of ‘Abdul Ahad Faruqi, was 
born at Sarhind in 1563 a.o. and died at Sarhind in November 1625= 
Safar 1035 a.h., at the age of 63, and was buried there. Shaikh 
Ahmad belonged to the Naqshbandl order of Sufis, and was a disciple 
of Khwaja Baqi-billah of Delhi, and claimed he was the Man of the 
Second Millennium, and hence his title Mujaddid-i-A If-i-Sani or the 
Renewer of the Second Millennium. One of his writings is called the 
Majmifdt-ut-Tasaivwuf. Jahangir imprisoned him for two years. 
In the fourteenth year of his reign, Jahangir writes in his Tuzuk :— 
“ Shaikh Ahmad had spread the net of hypocrisy and deceit in 
Sarhind and caught in it many of the apparent worshippers 
without spirituality and had sent into every city and country one of 
his disciples .... He had also written a number of idle tales 
to his disciples and his believers, and had made them into a book which 
he called the Maktubdt (letters). In that album of absurdities many 
unprofitable things had been written that drag people into infidelity 
and impiety .... I considered the best thing for him would 
be that he should remain some time in the prison of correction until 
the heat of his temper and confusion of his brain were somewhat 
quenched, and the excitement of the people also should subside. He 
was accordingly handed over to Anlral Singh-dalan to be imprisoned 
in Gwalior Fort.” In the fifteenth year of Jahangir’s reign, we see 
him released by the Emperor, given a dress of honour and Rs. 1,000 
for expenses. In the eighteenth year of the reign, the Shaikh was 
given Rs. 2,000 by Jahangir. It was, perhaps, in penance for his past 
attitude towards the Shaikh. And so Sir Muhammad Iqbal has it: 
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Jahangir tried to 
bend Shaikh Ahmad! 


Ahmad. Jahangir could not 


‘A lldmi 8a‘dulldh Khan. 

‘AllamI Sa c dullah Khan, as the Madsir-ul- Umard’ calls him, 
was a Shaikh of Chiniot in the Jhang district of the Punjab and came 
of the Quresh stock. He learnt the Qur’an by heart, acquired profi¬ 
ciency in speech and diction. He studied under Mulla Kama! and 
entered Shah Jahan’s service in the emperor’s 14th year of reign. In 
the 25th year of the reign, the. ‘AllamT was deputed to investigate 
conditions of famine in the Punjab when Shah Jahan was proceeding 
to Kashmir where he rejoined the emperor. Then he accompanied 
Prince Aurangzib in his expedition to Qandahar, ordered by Shah 
Jahan. Later, he became the Prime Minister, and died in 1066 a.h. 
(1655 A.c.). Lutfullah, his eldest son, at the age of 11, was provided 
with a mansah by Shah Jahan on account of the ‘Allami’s great service 
to the state. SaMullah Khan was so thoroughly honest that he would 
not care even for Dara Shukuh’s complaints against him to the Emperor. 













4. Khwaja ‘Abdul Karim. 

Khwaja ‘Abdul Karim was a learned Kashmiri and a 
man of distinction. He won his way by dint of intelligence 
and industry. He was the son of ‘Aqibat Mahmud bin 
Khwaja Bulkql bin Khwaja Muhammad Elza. Rieu in the 
British Museum Catalogue of Persian MSS. (Yol. I. pp. 
381-82) says that the Khwaja was better known as ‘Abdur 
"Rahim (?) Kashmiri. Since his very childhood he had 
cherished dreams of making a pilgrimage to Mecca, and of 
visiting the holy shrines of the great celebrities of Islam. 
At the time of Nadir Shah’s invasion of India, Khwaja 
‘Abdul Karim had come down to Shahjahanabad (Delhi) 
with a view to proceeding to Mecca. His dream of making 
a pilgrimage, though within sight of realization, was delayed. 
He approached Nadir Shall for a. permit. Nadir then held 
possession of the land routes to Arabia. Struck by 4 Abd ul 

Jl, ' 

Karim’s intelligence, Nadir Shah offered him employment in 
11 51 a.tt.=1 738 A.n. Soon after the sack of Delhi.NarlTrShnh 
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1151 a.h.=1738 a.c. Soon after the sack of Delhi,Nadir 
gave out that he was returning to Iran. Khwaja 
Karim was given an appointment first in Nadir Shah’s camp. 
Subsequently, he is said to have risen to the position of 
Nadir’s Foreign Minister, and was, on one occasion, deputed 
as an envoy to Balaclava* and then to the Sultan of Turkey. 
On his retirement, Nadir Shah finally permitted him to 


Karim’s travels extended over many 
aghdad, Damascus, and Aleppo. He 
Mecca along with Mlrza Muhammad 
id Nawwah Mu‘tamad-ul-Mulk Sayykl 
or head physician. The Hakim, 
the court of Delhi by Nadir Shah, 
i the Hajj after curing Nadir 





lands. He visited! 
then proceeded to 
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permission 

to 





grimage, Khwaja ‘Abdul Karim went to 
the port of Jeddah, from where he sailed to Hugll. II< 
remained in India for several years, and studied the social 
and political conditions of Indians as well as of Europeans 
who had then settled in Bengal and on the Coromandel 




P 


♦Balakafva or Balaclava is a port and health resort on the south-was! 
coast of Crimea (Russia), 8 miles south-east of Sevastopol, memorahl 
for the action of October 25,1854 a.c., anil the charge of the Russian gun - 
.by the Light. Brigade (Six Hundred). Balaklava is a gay village produc¬ 
ing grapes for the markets of Sevastopol, 
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After his long journeys over many lands, the Khwaja 
"y returned to Kashmir, where he was persuaded by his 
friends to write of the experiences he had Lad during his 
extensive travels. Consequently, he wrote his Memoirs . 
These are in Persian 1 and contain many a picturesque des¬ 
cription of men and things, and bear testimony to Khwaja 
‘Abdul Karim’s intellectual ability, his power of observation, 
and his fascinating style of writing. The book, besides 
being written in an effective and interesting style, contains 
useful information. It provides valuable references to 
contemporary history, namely, an account of the court of 
Tran, and a narrative of the most interesting events in the 
history of Hindustan from 1739 to 1749 a.C. Dr. L. Lock¬ 
hart 2 says that 4 Abdul Karim, having no reason to fear 
Nadir’s resentment, writes “freely and without exaggeration 
of Ids humble start in life.” The Khwaja gives anecdotes 
and interesting personal details regarding Nadir Shah which 
are not to be found in Mlrza Mahdl’s official biography of 
Nadir. ‘Abdul Karim’s Baym-i-Wdqi c is frequently referred 
to in Irvine’s Later Mughals by Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar in con¬ 
nexion with Nadir Shah’s invasion of Delhi. It is divided 
into five chapters and a Khdtima : (1) Rise of Nadir Shah and 
his march to India, (2) His return from India and his march 
through Turan, Khurasan and Mazandaran to Kazvln, (3) 
the Khwaj a’s journey to ‘Iraq, Syria, Arabia and return by 
sea to Hugli. Events from the Khwaj a’s return to the death 
of Muhammad Shah, (4) Events of the reign of Ahmad Shah. 
No complete translation of the Bayern has yet appeared. 
Francis Gladwin’s is incomplete. So Is that of Lieutenant 
H. G. Pit chard. A French translation 
is by Langles, Voyage cle Vlnde d la Mecque , Paris, 1797. 
The Bay Cm is also known as the Nadir mama or Ta’rikh-i- 
Nculiri. Under Or. 181,Rieu’s Catalogue (Volume I,page 382) 
states that in another copy, after the portion of the work 
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in the Bengal Army and was appointed Professor at 
the College of Fort William in 1801, are found the following 

Assassination of Nawwab Bahadur ; 
war of Safdar Jang with the Amirs of Ahmad Shah; accession 
of Akbar Shah and devastation of old Delhi, accession of 


* i * 


additional ena ?s : 




gir ii, accession 









events 




1. TKe Memoirt of Khwaja Abdul Kareem— translated from the 
original Persian by Francis Gladwin, Esq., London, 1793. 

2. Nadir Shah by L. Lockhart, B.A., Ph.D., Luzae & Co., London, 
1938, page 391. 
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reign. The last occurrences recorded are the escape of 
Prince Jawan-b&kht from Delhi, and the arrest of Majd-nd- 
Daula by the Amir-ul-Umara,’ both events of 1198 a.h. 
(1783 A.C.). The next chapter, which treats of the 
progress of the British power in Hindustan from the death 
of Shuj a‘-ud-Daula to 1198 A.el, and the rise of the Sikhs, 
terminates abruptly although a subscription is appended, 
as though the work was complete. 

As an illustration of his great power of description and 
of minute observation, we might mention ‘Abdul Karim’s 
description, which covers four pages of his book, of Nadir 
Shah’s tent , 1 decorated with precious stones. He gives a 
most vivid picture of the tent used by the great Iranian 
conqueror. This tent was pitched in- the Dnvdn-Mds, 
or the public hall, where the celebrated Peacock Throne of 
Shah Jahan and the Takht-i-Nadiri (Nadir’s Throne) and 
thrones of some other monarchs were placed. 

An example of his keen understanding of men is "Abdul 
Karim’s, intelligent account of the Europeans in Bengal, 
given in the chapter entitled “A summary account of occur¬ 
rences in Bengal and different parts of Hindustan .” 2 The 
Khwaja describes the tastes and habits of Europeans, 
their cleanliness, and the freedom of their women, 
their business-like habits, and their firm military discipline. 

The book, in short, is full of intelligent reflections and 
wise observations, and forms a valuable record of references 
to contemporary events, and helps us to visualize the per¬ 
sonality of Khwaja "Abdul Karim. In the Punjab Public 
Library, Lahore, there is a manuscript entitled the ‘Ibrat 
Maqal by Khwaja "Abdul Karim, dated 1810 a.c. The 
work is a general history of Shah " Alam and gives useful 



5. Khan "Alldma Tafazzul Husain Khan of Lucknow. 

‘Allama Tafazzul Husain Khan Kashmiri was a very 
learned mathematician . 3 He was well versed in Arabic, 
Persian, English and Latin. Nawwab Asaf-ud-Daula of 
Oudh appointed him as his Na’ib. But the £ Allama kept 
up his simplicity and accessibility to such an extent that he 
would not agree to have a darhdn (door-keeper) at his door. 


1. Francis Gladwin’s translation of Khwaja Abdul Kareem’s Memoirs , 

pages 29-32. 2. Ibid., pages 169-179. 

3. See his biography ‘by Nawwab Sayyid Muhammad ‘All Khan. 
Hydarabad, Deccan, 1330 4.H., also by the R.A.S,, London, 1804, 
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Any one could see Rim. His two works Jabr-u-Muqabdla 
(Algebra), Farangt at (European science of 

Astronomy), are well known. Nawwab Farld-ud-Daula, the 
Prime Minister of Shall c Alam of Delhi and the maternal 
grandfather of Sir Sayyid, Ahmad, came to Lucknow to 
study astronomy and mathematics under him. Tafazzul 
Husain Khan was of the Shl £ a persuasion. He died in 1800. 



Among the ‘ulama’ of Kashmiri origin, the name of the 
late Shaikh-uI-Hadlth Maulavi Sayyid Muhammad Anwar 
Shah of the Lolab valley is worth mentioning, on account of 
Ms eminence in Muslim theology. For several years, he held 
the rectorship of the Dar-ul-‘Ulum at Deoband, United 
Provinces, and was the acknowledged successor of the late 
Maul ana Mahmud-ul -Hasan, who was universally acclaim¬ 
ed one of the leading s Ulama* of the entire Islamic 
world. Maulavi Sayyid Muhammad Anwar Shah died on 
2nd Safar 1352 A.H.=29th May, 1933 A.c., at Deoband, at 
the age of 60. With him died, perhaps, the greatest scholar 
of Hadlth of the day. Maulavi Sayyid Muhammad 
MWazzam Shah, the father, outlived his great son. 


Dome women m mme 





was the eon- 
Hamadan at the time of his visit to 
Kastmlr, and Muslims affirm that she embraced Islam at 
hiahands, and inspired Shaikh Nur-ud-Dln with her teach¬ 
ings. Her verses, as edited by Grierson and Barnett, 
show that she was imbued with Yoga pMlosophy as pro- 

by the Qiva cult of Hinduism. 

735 A,H. (1335 A.C.) 
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In Indian history this was the time when 
Fakhr-nd-DIn Jauna Ulugh Khan Muhammad ‘Adil 
bin Tughluq commonly known as Muhammad Tughluq 
was the ruler of Hindustan. He had already founded 
Daulatabad in the Deccan in 1327 A.C., and, to be precise,, 
had, that very year, left Delhi for the conquest of Madura 
down south. Khwaja Jahan, his minister, accom- 
panied by the great traveller Ibn BattBtab suppressed the 
rebellion in the Punjab. The foundation of the great 
city of Vijavanagar took place in the following year, viz. 
1336 A.O. * 


Kashmir in Agoka’s time, four miles to the south-east of 
modern Srinagar. She is said to have been married in 
Pampar, and to have been cruelly treated by her step¬ 
mother-in-law, who nearly starved her. Of this treatment, 
a story is told that poor Lalla had always “ a stone to her 
dinner,” that is to say, her step-mother-in-law used to 
put a lumpy stone on her* platter, and thinly cover it 
with rice, so that it looked quite a big heap., And yet 
Lalla would, never murmur! She appears to have 
brought her married life to, a close by quitting her home. 
According to one account, Lalla was so named on account 
of her increased abdomen. Hindus call her Laleshwari, 
or Lalla Yogishwarl, Muslims Lalla Ded or Lalla Maji or 
Mother Lalla. . 

. - *i • 

. • • ' . ' .... ' • * 

Lalla used to wander about in rags and went about the 
country singing and dancing in a half-nude, or even nude 
condition. A student of Freud will find in this phase of 
Lallans life a reaction*from her domestic affliction sufficient 
to unbalance any mind. When remonstrated with for such 
disregard for decency, she is said to have replied that they 
only were men who feared God, and that there were very 
few such men about, While she was roaming about naked. 


■ *Infcroducfcion ;»age 3, Lalla Y ogisu'ari—Her 
Pandit -Anatid Koul, with an Introduction hv 



Narindra Nath, -The Mercantile Press, Lahore, 194 
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'Mm from a distance, and according to the common Muslim 

I have seen a Man,” and turned and 
she soon wore clothes and recognized 
to be iC a Man,” and freely associated with 
Muslim saints of the time. This, incident 
is said to have taken place at Kbanpor, pronounced by 

■ j_ 1 Vf _ _.H .. . _ TT*1 » if 1 . , . ; ■ t % *-» 

or, and is the last stage on the road 

j_ ^ 

to 







at an advanced age at Bijbror or Bijbihara,* 
miles to the south-east of Srinagar, just outside the 

the Jami Masjid, near its south-eastern 
corner where her grave is 
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the verses of Lalla, as collected and published, are those 








and other Muslim saints, that her verses after that contact 
are more expressly reflective of Muslim thought. It is 
noteworthy, here, that, even the Patron-Saint of Kashmir, 
Shaikh Nur-ud-Dln, is given the distinctly Hindu name of 
Nand Riosh, or Hand Rish, by the Pandits of the Valley. 

,, as 

says Sir Richard Temple, commence with a narration of 
own 

search of truth, had made pilgrimages 

h •''« A H » « * *» *t' 1 J# ... '*» 

. » a: 

in vain I Then 


she found it in her own ‘ home 
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*BIjbihara or VijabrSr, abbreviated from Vijayegvara (Qiva’s 
temple), is said to have been founded by King Vijaya (69-61 B.c.). The 
tradition regarding Anoka’s connexion with it supplies historical proof 
for its antiquity. The new temple of Vijayegvara was built by 






Dara Shukub built a bridge over the Jhelum in 1631 a.c. It is 
now in ruins. The Badsbahi Bagh is remembered on account of the 
slab which bears the following inscription:—“By the grace of God, 
Dara Shukuh on the 22nd day of Ramazan in the year of the Hijra 
1060, in the reign of Shah Jahan BSdshah GhazI, completed this 
building which was erected under the, superintendence of Darugha 
Muhammad ZShid AbuT Hasan Samarqandl.’V The site of the Badshahi 
Bagh lies on the right bank of the river to the south of the present 
bridge. ; : - I .?!■ 

The shrine of the saint and scholar Baba Nasib-ud-Din GhazI is 
situated on the left bank of the river near the Jami‘ Masjid. 

v ; The population of Bi jabr^r^ according to the census of 1^41 ? i§ 

A 
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her own soul. There she found her own Self, which became 
to her the equivalent of a spiritual preceptor. And she 
learned that it and the Supreme Self (God)_ were one. 
Sir Richard Temple has made a verse translation* of her 
sayings, some of which are reproduced below. The reader 
will agree with Sir Richard that, in her method of teaching 
her doctrine by means of verse, Lalla is at once mystical and 
transcendental. 

3. Passionate, with longing in mine eyes, 

Searching wide, and seeking nights and days, 

Lo : I beheld the Truthful One, the Wise, 

Here in mine own House to fill my gaze. 

That was the day of my lucky star. 

Breathless, I held him my Guide to be. 

4. So my lamp of knowledge blazed afar, 

Fanned by slow breath from the throat of me. 
They, my bright soul to my self revealed, 
Winnowed I abroad my inner light; 

And with darkness all around me sealed 
Did I garner Truth and hold Him tight. 

28. Keep a little raiment for the cold 

And a little food for stomach’s sake : 

Pickings for the crows thy body hold, 

But thy mind a house of knowledge make. 

Slay first the thieves—desire, lust and pride ; 

Learn thou then to be slave of all. 

Robbers only for a while abide ; 

Ever liveth the devoted call. 

All a man’s gain here is nothing worth, 

Save when his service shall be his sword : 

Ash from the fire is the sun of birth ; 

Gain thou then the knowledge of the Lord. 

Whatsoever thing I do of toil, 

Burdens of completion on me lie ; 

Yet unto another falls the spoil 

And gains he the fruit thereof, not I. 

Yet if I toil with no thought of self, 

All my works before the self I lay; 

Setting faith and duty before help. 

Well for me shall be the onward way. 

*Tke Word of Lalla, the Prophetess, Cambridge University J*ress, 
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94. Think not on tlie tilings that are without; 

Fix upon thy inner self thy Thought : 

So shalt thou be freed from let or doubt 
Precepts these that my Preceptor taught. 

Dance then, Lalla, clothed but by the air ; 

Sing, then, Lalla, clad but in the sky. 

Air and sky : what garment is more fair ? ■ 

“ Cloth ” saith Custom. Doth that sanctify ? 

214. Heedless ever that the Day Sublime 

Cometh when the wicked looketh not 
When the apple of the autumn time 
Ripens with the summer apricot. 



Taj Khatun was the daughter of Sayyid Hasan Bahadur, 
the commander of Sultan Shihab-ud-Dln’s forces. Sayyid 
Hasan belonged toa very distinguished family, and was the 
son of Sayyid Taj-ud-Dln HamadanI. It will be recalled 
that Shah Hamadan brought about reconciliation between 
the Kashmir and Ohind armies. It was on this occasion 
that, according to one of the terms of the treaty, two girls 
of the royal family of Ohind were married to two Kashmir 
notables. Blbi Taj Khatun was the daughter- of. Sayyid 
Hasan from this marriage. Special pains were taken in the 
matter of her education. She was married to Mir Muhammad 
HamadanI, the son of Shah Hamadan. Blbi Taj Khatun 
was of a saintly character. She passed most of her time in 
meditation *in the garden built for her, near which Fath 
Kadal was subsequently built. She was buried in the same 
garden. 



Barba was the daughter of Malik Saif-ud-Din, for forty 
years the Chief Minister of Kashmir and, after her con¬ 
version with her father, was married to Mir Muhammad 
HamadanI, after the death of Blbi Taj Khatun. The 
photo of Blbi Barba’s tomb at Karalapor, five miles from 
Srinagar on the Charar Road, appears on page 93. 

4. MU Haura. 

Haura, as given in Persian histories of Kashmir and 
called by Firishta Sura, may have really been Huriah, a houri 
or a nymph, was the mother of Sultan Sikandar, and the 



queen of Sultan Qutb-ud-Dln.‘ She was a remarkable 
woman, and exercised tremendous influence over her 
husband, and subsequently over Sultan Sikandar. It was 
her strong personality that kept down all mischief during 
the earlier part of the reign of her son. She was gifted with 
a strong mind, and could strike terror into the hearts of 
enemies. She practically acted as the regent of her son for 
some time. When she found that her ' own daughter and 
son-in-law were plotting against the person of Sikandar, she 


found time for devotion, and was the, disciple of Shah 

She was buried in the first royal burial-ground 
near the Kanil Masjid, Zaina Kadal, at 






£ 

o. 

Bahat (meaning ‘pure’) lived in the time of Bad Shah, 
was noted for her learning. Her sayings in Persian are 
still on the lips of educated Kashmiris. One of her sayings 
is- 


J? 


* ' ■ 

[He, who is relieved of the thought of existence, is relieved of anxiety, 
and is relieved of the sorrows and fears of hope.] 













The graves of this 

and that of her sister, Dahat, both being 
-dedi (Chat meaning disciples in reference to t] 
spiritual guide) can be seen in Zalusa (or Zalus) v 

the Nagam pargana, l| mile below Chrar on the motor 
road.* • 

6. Lachhma KM fun. - 

jLachhma was the daughter of Malik Saif-ud-Dln DaJ*, ; 
a military commander, during the reigns of Bad Shah and 
Hasan Shah. She was married to Malik Jalal-ud-I)m, a minis¬ 
ter of Bad Shah. Lachhma was well -known Iot her 



9 ** 


* * 


. *a pargana is a tract of Country comprising the lands of several 
villages. ‘ - 
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and piety,, and founded a khdnqdh (hospice) and a madrasa 
near the Jamb Masjid in Mahalla Gojwara. The madrasa 
has disappeared, but the Ichdnqdh, now a ziydrat, still exists 
there., and is known as Masjid-i-Qaza 5 on account of the 
Qazis of Srinagar issuing their fatdwd, or rulings, from a 
place near about. For the Jami £ Masjid specially, as also 
for her Ichdnqdh and madrasa, she brought a waterway 
right from Lar. It was called the Lachhma Koi. Kol 
in Kashmiri means a waterway. She profited by the 
company of Baba Ismail Kubravl, who was the Shaikh-ul- 
Islam of Sultan Hasan Shah, and became the Shaikh’s 
murid or disciple. 

7. Gul Khatun. \ ' ■ ,»■ ; 

Gui Khatun, the queen of Sultan Haidar Shah, built a 
madrasa. She was also famed for her solicitude for Hindus. 

i ' ..... 

Qrivara says of her that 'she favoured the customs of 
Hindus as the light of the sun favours the lotus. 5 She was 
greatly esteemed by all, and men wept at her death. 

8. Bibl Sdlika. 

Saliha was the queen of Sultan Muhammad Shah and 
the sister of Kajl Chak. She also came under the influence 
of Baba Ismail Kubravl. Kashmiris remember her for the 
reconstruction of the shrine of Shah Hamadan, known as 
the Khanqah~i-Mu c alla, which had been demolished by 
the ShTas. She would not touch State revenues, and 
therefore sold her jewellery to defray those expenses. 



Hub Khatun is popularly known as Habba. or Habba 
Khotan. Khotan is the Kashmiri form of Khatun. Habba 
was a remarkable woman. Her original name was Zun, the 
moon. And truly she was like the moon in beauty, a 4 per¬ 
fection of youth, health and grace . 5 She came of a. lower 
middle class family of Chandahara, a village about ten 
miles from Srinagar and about two miles from Pampar 
known for its saffron. 

“ • ' ■ ; ‘ ; • . • . ■ ’ • • - > . . . . , • ' V . • ■ 1 • ‘ 

After some education consisting of the study of the 
Gulistdn , the Bustan and the Qur’an, and somewhat prosaic 
life, she was married. Her mother-in-law^bullied her. Her 
husband was indifferent to her. She obtained a divorce. 





s 
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One day, while singing in a saffron field, her melodies 
reached Yusuf Shah who happened to pass by. The prince 
was captivated. This was a turning point in the life of 
Habba. She was henceforth a queen, and was called the 
Nur Jahan of Kashmir. Her chief contribution was to 
music. The Kashmiri Hast melody is her addition to the 
charm of Kashmiri music. She introduced the Lolrljnc in 
Kashmiri poetry, the treatment of which will be found at its 
proper place on page 415. By virtue of her extra¬ 


ordinary beauty, her great skill in music, Hub meaning 
love) was indeed “ The Lady of Love.” 



Love has consumed me from within, 
He has cast me into a hot oven 
And is burning me to cinder. 


* ojjiuujjauuM^^ riiifiri itmoiinnTnTfir 

Love has melted me like the snow, 

He has fretted me like the hill-stream. 
And has made me restless like the rills. 




( !H * 

5 


The 

But there can be no * Id when love is away. 


# ■ * 


Lyrics (page 77). 




a 




cottage near her mosque in the 


road, and passed 
and is believed 
grave cannot 




saw 




is on 






lips of Kashmiris 
Till 18 or 


twenty years, she was a 
fifty-five or thereabout. 


What hope can keep me alive ? 
He doth not think of me!— 
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The roll of famous women of Kashmir claims the tutoress 
of the celebrated Zib-un-Nisa 5 Begam, the daughter of 
Aurangzlb ‘Alamglr. Hafiza Maryam, to whom Zib-un-Nisa* 
owed her education, was a learned lady, wife of MIrza 
Shukrullah of Kashmir. Maryam's scholarly son Tnayat- 
ullah Khan rose to the position of Mughul governor of 
Kashmir. She died on the 26th of Rabf-us-Sani 1089 a.h. 
(1678 A.c.). The tablet on the grave of Hafiza in the 
enclosure of Shaikh Baha’-ud-Dln Ganj Bakhsh bears the 
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who was a 


usam 


was 

for 


mis mat are specially mentioned m her 
Khadlja was married to a scholar whose 



lives in history as a great teacher who opened 
>r women on her own premises. Her death 
y is recorded to have taken place in 1152 a.h. 


1739 A.c, 



Zib-un-Nisa’ Begam whose original name was Farzana 
Begam (French form, Paragauna) is known to history as 
Begam Sombre or Sumru. She was undoubtedly a wo man 
of undaunted courage, great cleverness, unusual ta ct, and 
extraordinary charm of person. Captain Mundy in his 
Jourml of a Tour in India says that the history of her 
life, if properly known, would form a series of scene s, such 
as, perhaps, no other woman could have sustained* Co lonej 








Skinner liad often, during his service, with the Marathas; 
seen her, then a beautiful young woman, 44 leading on her 
troops to the attack in person, and displaying, in the midst 
of carnage, the greatest intrepidity and presence of mind. 

[There has been some difference of opinion about the origin of 
Begam. Sumru. We shall therefore briefly discuss it here. Nevill’s 
Meerut District Gazetteer, published in 1904, probably follows H. Gr. 


when it states that Begam S' 
(according to another account 


u was the daughter 
ff ‘All Khan), a Mus 


usalman of 


was a 


ite heir. The mother and the 
>o .Delhi about 1760* On the 
came across the path of Sumru. 


daughter of a Mughul nobleman. That Begam Sumru was really 
a Kashmiri has been recently brought to light by an incidental 
note. Mr. M. A. Singarvelu, curator of the old records at 
Pondicherry, has copied a footnote (in original) to the letter from 
Bussy to Marshal de Castries, Royal Minister of France, in which 
it is stated that Begam Sumrt was a Kashmir! woman (vide The 
Modem Review for September, 1925, page 275, under the caption 
*‘Disunited India as seen hy a Foreign Eye” with an introduction 
by Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, Kt., c.i.e.). This authoritative note of 
Bussy settles the question of Begam Sumrii’s origin. Her features 
loo 
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and converted her to the Roman Catholic religion; According 
to another account, she was baptized three years after the 
death of Sumru, who died, or was murdered in the year 
1778 a.c. at Agra. The Begam was. christened Johanna 
Nobilis. Begam Sumru’s second husband was a French 
adventurer, a soldier of fortune, Colonel LeVaisseau* who 
commanded her army. 

Begam Sumru died on 27th January, 1836 A.c.=8th 
Shawwal 1251 a.h., aged about 83 years. She must have, 
therefore, been born in 1746 or 1748 a.c. The Begam y^as • 
buried in the splendid cathedral in the citadel of Sardhana, 
of which she was the founder, and which she had modelled 
on St. Peter’s in Rome. At her death, she left upwards of 
six lakhs of rupees for various charitable and pious ptu> 
poses, and gave instructions for founding a college for young 
men to serve on the Apostolic Mission to Tibet and Hindus-* 
tan. Her gifts were not confined to Christianity alone, 
but she subscribed liberally towards Hindu and Muslim 
institutions as well. The benevolence of her disposition 
and extensive charity, which had endeared her to thousands, 
excited in the mind of Lord William Bentinck, “sentiments 
of the warmest admiration.” On her death, her jaglr 
lapsed to the British Government. She left in cash, more 
than half a crore;. of rupees. She is now a saint of the 

* ' - * ■ r , 

! Thomas describes the Begam as small and plump, her 
complexion fair, her eyes large and animated. She wore 
Hindustani costume, made of the most costly materials, 
and spoke Persian and Urdu fluently, and attended personal¬ 
ly to business. 

Begam Sumru was not a sovereign princess. Her 
status was that of a jagirdar, holding lands of the Delhi 
crown on military tenure. If she had accepted the proposal 
of Ghulam Qadir Rohila, and sided with him against the 
emperor, perhaps she would have been the empress of India. 
The British Government addressed her as Her Highness. 
Her estate was extremely wealthy and well provided with 
fine towns. The revenue yielded by the estate—equal to two 
English counties—amounted to eight lakhs of rupees per 
annum. Besides this, there were other sources of income. 
For instance, the Begam enjoyed the right to collect 
transit duties on goods passing through her territories 
by land and water. 


The military establishment of the Begam, according to 
Sleeman, cost her about four lakhs of rupees a year, her civil 
establishments eighty thousand, and her household 
establishments and expenses about the same. The total 
sum amounted to six lakhs of rupees a year. 

As a jdgirddr of the emperor of Delhi, the Begam had 
to maintain an army to help her sovereign in his need. A 
part of her army was at Sardhana, her capital, and a part at 
Delhi in attendance upon the emperor. Apart from her 
regular army, she raised temporary troops whenever need 
arose. She had a well-stored arsenal, and a foundry for 
cannon within the walls of a small fortress built near her 
dwelling at Sardhana. Her army was a well-disciplined 
force, composed of infantry, artillery, and a complement of 
cavalry, manned by Europeans of different nationalities 
like Marchand, Baours, Evans, and Dudrenec, who were 
principally occupied in opposing the inroads of the Sikhs. 
After them, the command of her troops devolved successively 
upon the Irishman George Thomas, the Frenchmen Le 
Vaisseau, Saleur and Colonel Poethod. At the time of her 
death, her forces were led by General Begholini, and eleven 
other European officers, one of whom was John Thomas, 
son of the celebrated George Thomas. 

Begam Sumrii herself commanded the army on many 
a battle-field. The people in the Deccan, who knew her by 
reputation, on the occasion of her assistance to Sindhia, 
believed her to be a witch. After her treaty with the British, 
she became their most sincere ally, and was never found 
oh the battle-field again except on one occasion. The siege 
of Bharatpur conducted by Lord Combermere, revived all 
her military ardour, and she was desirous of taking the field 
and obtaining a share of the glory. Major Archer, Aide-de- 
Camp to Lord Combermere, writes : “When the army was 
before Bharatpur in. 1826, the commander-in-chief was 
desirous that no native chief of our allies should accompany 
the besieging force with any of his troops ; this otder hurt 
the pride of the Begam who remonstrated. She was told 
that the large and holy place of Muttra was to be confided 
to her care. “Nonsense,” said she, “if I don’t go to 
Bharatpur, all. Hindustan will say I am grown a coward 
in my old age.” (Skinner, t, 144 n). 
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; ' T ■ • : ■ ; Tfce Kashmiri Language 

'9 ■muu* 

Wherever Islam has gone, it has had an extraordinary 
influence over the language of the land and its script. The 
present Persian and the pre-Ataturk Turkish languages are 
instances of the kind. These, in turn, have ' influenced 
others. The Persian and the Turkish languages have been 
greatly influenced by Islam. In India, though Islam has 
not given a wholly new language to the country, it has 
substantially transformed the Braj Bhasha (Vraja Bhasha) 
into the Urdu or Hindustani of our day. 

A not dissimilar process has taken place in Kashmir. 
The original Dardic language has supplied the skeleton. 
Sanskrit has given it flesh, but Islam has given it life. And 
the modern Kashmiri language laid the foundations of its 
present-day literature during Muslim rule. 

Hitherto it was believed that the Kashmiri language 
was of Sanskrit origin. But Professor Ernst Kuhn of 
Munich 1 was perhaps the first to suggest that the Hindu Kush 
dialects together with Kashmiri formed a separate group 
within the body of Indo-Aryan languages and suggested 
distinction by some phonetical peculiarities. The researches 
of Sir George Grierson have now established the fact that the 
claim of Sanskrit origin of Kashmiri cannot be sustained, 
and that Kashmiri belongs to the Dard group of the Dardic 
languages. It has, however, for many centuries been 
subject to Indian influence, and its vocabulary includes 
a large number of words derived from India, which have 
given support to the supposition that it is derived from 
Sanskrit. Some people in Kashmir still hold this view; 
but the result of the researches of Sir George has been 
accepted by scholars who can speak with authority on the 
subject. In order, therefore, to trace its bistory, it is 
essential that we should know what Dard signifies ^ But 
before we do so, let us briefly go over the distribution of 
Aryan languages. 

The presumption is that there was, in pre-historie times, 
a language known as Aryan, spokenby the common ancestors 
of the Iranians and of the Indo-Aryans in the oasis of Khiva . 2 
“ The original home, whence the Aryans separated from 

T /TV": The Indian Antiquary, May 1887, page 165. 

2. This note has been summarized from Sir George Abraham Grierson’s 
Linguistic Survey of India, Calcutta, 1919, Vol. VIII, Part II, pages 
7-8, 235, 241-253. See also Dardistan —1866, 1886, 1893 by Dr. G. Wt 
Leitner, Woking, England, 
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of Southern Russia. 95 The common ancestors of the 
Aryans appear to have followed up the course of the Qxtk 
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Here, a portion of them separated 
the others, marching south over the western passes' of the 
Hindu Kush into the valley of the fiver Kabul.' 
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languages are the direct 












The Dardic languages possess many 
which are peculiar to themselves. In some other respects, 
they agree tfith Indo-Aryan and, in yet other respects, with 
Iranian languages. They do not possess all the character- 
istics either of Indo-Aryan or of, Iraniam It is assumed 
that, at the time when they issued from the Aryan language, 
the Indo-Aryan language had already branched forth from 
it. The Aryan language had, by that 
further on its own lines in the direction 
that development had not yet progressed so far as to 
reach all the typical characteristics of “ 
language still retained some, 

teristics which it possessed when the Indo-iryans set out 
for the Kabul valley. In brief, Aryan is the parent stock, 
from which , shoots off the Indo-Iryan language at a 
early date, and passes down to India 
other branch of the parent-stock becomes actually 
another branch, the Dardic, shoots off, and settles in what 
we call Dardistan, namely, Chitral, Chilas, Gilgit, Darevl 
(Yaghistan), etc, / . . 

The word c Dard,’ says Sir George, has a long history, 
and the people hearing the name are a very ancient tribe* * 
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A small group of Baras rrom me neighbourhood of Dras, which is 
about 40 miles beyond Sonamarg (The Meadow of Gold), via the 
Zoji-La. 


t “These fellows are hardy and enduring as any men I have ever 
met with; though living in the most trying circumstances of climate, 
they are not oppressed or weighed down by them, but keep such 
a cheerfulness as the inhabitants of the most favoured climes and 
countries may envy ”—Frederic Drew in his “Jummoo and Kashmir 
Territories]” London, 1875, page 424.] 
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.They are spoken of, in Sanskrit literature, as 4 Darada 5 or 
*• Darada,’ which name is of frequent occurrence, not only in 
geographical works, but also in the epic poems and in the 
Pur anas. Kalhana often refers to them under the name of 
4 Daradas ’ or 4 Darads/ and mentions them as inhabiting 
the country where we now find the Shi^s who, at the present 
day, are called Dards. Greeks and Romans included, under 
the name of the Dard country, the whole mountainous tract 
between the Hindu Kush and the frontiers of India proper. 
Accordingly, this tract embracing Astor (called by Dogras, 
Hasora) BunjI, Chilas, Gilgit, Hunza, Nagar, Punial, Yasln 
and Chitral^ has been known to outsiders as Dardistan, 
though this is not strictly accurate as it includes much of 
the country not occupied by Dards. The Aryan languages 
spoken in this tract are, therefore, conventionally or 
conveniently termed Dardic. But it appears that the 
inhabitants nowadays resent these names of Dard, Dardistan 
and Dardic when applied to them, to their country, or to 
their language. They want their own distinctive names to be 
used for them. As a matter of fact, Dards call Kashmir not 
Kashmir, but Kashrat. Herodotus refers to the country of 
the Dards, in III, 102-105. 

Dardistan was once inhabited by tribes whom Sanskrit 
writers grouped together under the title of Picacha. But 
exception has been taken to the use of this word as it con¬ 
notes a cannibal demon, and therefore that term has been 
given up, and the name Dardic used instead. It denotes a 
combination of three groups (a) Kafir (b) Chitrall ( c ) Dard 
group proper. This last consists of (1) Shina (2) Kashmiri, 
and (3) Kuhistani. s 

Kashmiri—or as the people call it—Koshur—is the 
language of the Valley of Kashmir and of the neighbouring 
valleys. Although it has a Dardic basis, itjias come, to a 
large , extent, under the influence of the Indo-Aryan languages 
spoken in its southern parts. It is the only one of the Dardic 
languages that has a literature; and is estimated to be 
spoken by 1,413,16-6 people in Kashmir according to the 
census of 1931, and over 8,000 emigrants in the Korth- 
Western Frontier, the Punj ab and other Provinces. Kashmiri 
has also overflowed the Pir Pants al range into the Jammu 
Province of the State . It has one true dialect which is calle d 
Kishtwarl, and is estimated to be spoken by 7,464 according 
to the Linguistic Survey. 

i Kashmiri of the Valley, there are minor 

differences of language, for instance, the Kashmiri spdxei 




by Musalmans slightly differs from that spoken by Pandits. 
Not only is the vocabulary of the former more filled with 
words borrowed from Persian (and Turkish and Arabic), but 
also there are slight differences of pronunciation. Again, 
there is the distinction between town and village talk or 
between grust and gandur (uncouth and refined). Then, 
there is the distinction between the language of prose and 
that of poetry. 

.. . . 

Kashmiri Literature 

Kashmiri has a small but respectable list of literary 
works. The foundation of Kashmiri Literature was laid dur¬ 
ing early Muslim rule. According to Sir George Grierson 
* (p. 237), the oldest author is Lalla or Lai Ded born in 

1335 A.c., as already mentioned under the section Some 
Women of Note. She flourished in the reign of Sultan 4 Ala- 
ud-Dln (1343-45 a.c.). Hundreds of Lalla’s verses are 
commonly quoted all over the Valley. Manuscript collections 
of her verses have, from time to time, been made under 
the Sanskrit title of Lalavakyani. Lai Dedfs verses* are all 
religious. Band-suravadha is the first secular poem that can 
be dated, though its authorship is not known. It is on 
music, and is in the Hindu dialect, and was written in the 
reign of Sultan Zam-ul-‘Abidin. The Kashmir State Research 
Department has published a book entitled Mahanaya 
Prakdsh by Qiti Kantha. This book, however, is believed to 
have been written in the 15th century a.c. Some critics^ 
however, consider it to be very much earlier than the 
15th century, and its language to be the oldest Kashmiri 
containing Sanskrit words here and there. a Satrnr by 
Munujl on medicine and astrology, Lengparan by Paruthi 
on the Hindu law of inheritance, Ramavatarachanta, a 
tale of Rama, with a sequel entitled LavaJcugacharita, 
Krishyamtardlild, the life-story of Krishna, Qivaparimya, 
narrative of the circumstances connected with Qiva’s 
marriage with Parvati, are highly poetical works in pure 
Kashmiri, also in the Hindu dialect” The Rdmdvatara- 

charita was printed in the Persian character at Srinagar in 

1923. 

Mahmiid Garni (Garni—of ffdm, gam means a village in 
Kashmiri) of Duru, near Yer-nag, is the best known of 

♦Translated by Sir Richard Temple, Cambridge University Press, 

1924 , v • ■: 
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writers in the Muslim style, and is the author of Yusuf 
Zulaikhd. An edition of the Yusuf Zulaikhd , with a partial 
translation, has been prepared by Karl Friedrich Burkhard 
in German. Gann’s Laild-wa-Majnun, Shirin-o-Khusrav, 
Hdrun-ur-Rashid , Shaikh San 1 an are all on familiar Persian 
models. Professor J. George Biihler, in his Report of a Tour 
in search of Sanskrit MSS., mentions the following works:— 
Wdmiq-o-‘Azrd by Saif-ud-Din, Nisdh a sort of lexicon by 
Sumty Pandit, Amsila (a poem), Hdrun-ur-Rashid, Mahmud- 
i-Ghaznavi, Shaikh San ( dn, by ‘Azizullah Haqqdni. Hamid- 
ullah’s Akhar-ndma is a history of Afghan rule, dedicated to 
Akbar Khan, the second son of Dust Muhammad Khan of 
Afghanistan (in Persian). The Divdn-i-Ndzim , the Dialogue 
of Sukh Jlwan and his wife, is, however, in Persian. Zahir- 
ud-Din’s Makhzan-ul- Adviah-i-Kashmir is also in Persian. 

The masnavi, Rimed, of Saif-ud-Din in Kashmiri is well- 
known. Rauzat-ush-Shuhadd\ Jauhar-i- ‘Isftg, M. umtdz-o-Bi- 
nazir, in six parts, are from the pen of ‘Azlzullah Haqqanl. 

The New Testament was translated into Kashmiri by 
the late Rev. T. R. Wade, B. D., a former missionary in the 
Valley, and was published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in the Persian character. Rev. Wade also compiled 
the first grammar of Kashmiri. The grammar of Kashmiri 
in the Sanskrit language, entitled the Kagmira Qahddmrita 
by Pandit Iqvara Kaula, was edited by Sir George Grierson, 
and published by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
1898. The Pandit was also engaged on a Kashmiri-Sanskrit 
Dictionary at the time of his death in 1893, but the materials 
collected by him for this purpose were subsequently made 
over to Sir George Abraham Grierson. From these and 
other sources, a Kashmlrl-English Dictionary was prepared 
by Sir George, and published in 1932 by the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in a large quarto volume of 1,252 pages 
(text) under the title of A Dictionary of the Kashmiri 
Language. 



Connected with formal literature, though not a part of 
it, are the subjects of folk-tales and proverbs. Kashmir is 
a land of proverbs, and the common speech is profuse with 
them. Some of the proverbs have been collected and arranged 
by Rev. J. Hinton Knowles, C.M.S., and are full of 
information regarding the customs and character of the 
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A few of tlie proverbs are given below 

A blind man’s wife is in God’s keeping. 

The dew is like a flood to the ant. 

A man loves his own fault. 

The bachelor wishes to get married, the married 
man regrets having married. 

I do not want honey, nor do I want the sting. 
Chickens do not die from the hen’s kick. 

Childhood is without care. 

Giving advice to a stupid man is like giving salt to 
a squirrel. ' 

The fish dies from thirst in the river. 

Sweet to the taste but bitter to pay for. 


Kashmiri Riddles, 

‘‘Riddles,” writes the late Pandit Anand Raul, 5 * 5 “raise a 
momentary sensation of wonder and afford a light intellectual 
pastime. Their literature constitutes a relic of ancient 
folk-lore. Besides amusing children, they appeal most to 
students of anthropology, philology and research. They 
are valuable in shedding light upon the remote past of the 

•vrir \ «» a* 55 

Kashmiris. 

1. O my piebald horse and horseman ! 

Carry me slowly across the bridge 

Thou hast not got the tresses (i.e. strings). 

And I shall plait them for thee. 

Answer. Wooden sandals. 

2. An old woman descended from the sky 
Her feet touched the earth 

There is none but God I 
I will rejoice, I will ask five villages as jagir. 
Answer. Snow. 

3. A doe is shedding tears on a hill. 

Answer. Straining boiled rice in a pot. 

4. An ass is dancing with the door shut. 

Answer. A mill grinding corn. 

5. Live intestines in a dead female elephant. 

Answer. The inmates of a house. 


*The Indian Antiquary , Vol. LXII, 1933, pages 21-28, 
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6. A Pandit came downstairs with three girdles girt. 
Answer. A load of timber. 

7. A Pandit came downstairs wearing red coloured 

clothes. 

Answer. Red pepher. 

8. Eatable, drinkable, crushable, 

Seed for the garden and food for the cow. 

Answer. A water-melon. 

9. There is a small fence round a lake. 

Answer. Eye-lashes. 

10. It has thirty-six windows, thirty-six doors. 

It is thirty-six yards in width. 

The king happened to build it. 

There is a maund of gold on its spires. 

Answer. The Jami f Masjid. 

Kashmiri Folk Tales. 

Kashmir is celebrated for its folk-tales. Not only are 
some familiar in every home, but there are also professional 
rdvis or reciters, who make their living by telling these tales, 
which are worthy of the Arabian Nights. These men, says 
Sir George, recite, with astonishing verbal accuracy, stories 
that have been handed down to them by their predecessors 
now and then containing words that have fallen out of use, 
and with the meaning of which they are now unacquainted. 
Sir Aurel Stein has made a collection of such tales as dictated 
byHatlm Tilawvn of Panzil, a professional story-teller of the 
Sind Valley in Kashmir. This collection has been trans¬ 
lated by Sir George Grierson, and was published by John 
Murray in 1923 under the title of Halim’s Tales. Revd. 
Knowles has also written Folk-Tales of Kashmir. 


Newspapers & Broadcasts in Kashmiri. 

The Gash (Light) is the name of the short-lived weekly 
journalistic venture appearing on 9 Ashid 621 Kashmiri ==3i 
Savana 1997 Rikraml=1359 a.h. (1940 a.c.). Due to the 
second world war, scarcity and cost of paper and printing, it 
ceased publication. The Pratap, the college magazine of Sri 
Pratap College, Srinagar, and now Lola Eukh the Amar 
Singh Degree College magazine, and such others devote a 
portion of their pages to Kashmiri literary contributions. 
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Urdu newspapers like the daily Hamdard, the daily Khidmat, 
both of Srinagar, and others also, at times, publish Kashmiri 
poems. According to recent announcements in newspapers* 
London and New Delhi radio stations are to broadcast 
news in Kashmiri and Kashmiri songs. Radio Pakistan, 
Lahore, broadcasts news in Kashmiri nowadays. 

The Kashmm Script 

Kashmiris use three alphabets for writing their language, 
the Qarada, the Nagari and the Persian. The Persian script 
is used by Muslims and by several Hindus. It is also the 
script employed at the present day by Christian missionaries 
in writing books, designed for the natives of the country 

Q ' ^ O ** 

The spelling of Kashmiri words, written in the Persian 
character, has the advantage of being fairly constant, but 
it is pointed out that et the alphabet is not quite so well 
suited for illustrating the complicated vowel sounds of the 
language.” The Nagari character has a limited use amongst 
the Hindus. The first is sometimes called MusalmanI 
Kashmiri. The second is called Hindu Kashmiri. The 
Qarada character is the ancient indigenous character of 
Kashmm. It is allied to Nagari, being built on the same 
system and corresponding with it, letter for letter, but the 
forms of the letters differ greatly. It is more closely allied 
to the Takkrl or Dogri alphabets of the Punjab Hills, and 
has a complete array of signs for the different vowels. 
It is generally used by Hindus. 



The beginning of Kashmiri poetry is to be traced back 
to Kashmiri folk, songs and ballads.* A Kashmiri muses 
when his herd winds over the verdurous lea. He sings to 
dance when he takes his flock of sheep to pasture. He 
describes the boat he plies in the waters of the Vitasta or 
the Jhelum, which he calls the ££ River of Love. ” He enter¬ 
tains himself with opera songs. He is enchanted by the 
natural beauty of environments and grows romantic to sing 
to his love. He sings even when carrying the load. The 
maid sings even when she washes clothes or cleanses utensils 
or grinds corn. As a matter of fact, Kashmiri women, 
unlettered mostly, have ££ relieved the tedium of their life” 
by finding in these songs ££ a sincere echo of their emotion.” 

*The Hamdard, Srinagar, 25th April, 1944, 
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The Kashmiri sings in chorus on matrimonial occasions. His 
lullaby notes lull the child in the cradle. He elegizes, 

at their death, those near and dear to him. He is, besides, 
mystical. 

** Of course, as in the case of all poetry,” says Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, “ the folk poems have different degrees of 
merit. The living stream that flows from the genius of a 
true poet has its origin, like the mythical river Mandakinl, 
in an unattainable world. Then come those others, who 
set to work digging canals to take the water to the corn¬ 
fields.” Metrical romances like the Gulriz by Maqbul Shah 
of Krai a war!, the Shinn Khusrav by Mahmud Garni and 
the Hlmal-ta-Nagray by Waliullah Mattu have their own 
charm. The last mentioned and the AJcnandan are two of 
the earliest of metrical romances. Himdlwa Ndgrdy or Nag 
Arzan is also the theme of the masnavl, Tuhfat-td-'UsJiskaq, 
by Mufti Muhammad Sadr-ud-Din Wafa’i in Persian (MS.) 
Wafa! died in 1222 a.h. =1807 a.C. 

Kashmiri ballads have a legendary hero whose 
adventures and exploits form their main theme. Through 
these ballads vibrates the very life of Kashmir. These 
are the word paintings of unsophisticated emotions, 
and in them are enshrined the relics of Kashmir’s 
home-spun traditions. The period of their composition 
cannot be determined with any definiteness, but certainly 
they seem to date back to several centuries past. 

4 ' JL 

Much of the old Kashmiri poetical composition is not 
extant, and still less do we know of early poets. . The lire 
of Kashmiri poetry may be divided into three periods. The 
first period may be taken to embrace (1) Qiti Kantha, (2) 
Lalla, and (3) Shaikh Nur-ud-Din. The second period begins 
with Habba Khatun and closes with Aran! Mai (Mrs. 
Bhawani Das Kachru) and Prakash Bhat, the author of 
Rama-AvataraCharita (Life of Rama), including Lamluga- 
Charita (Lives of Lava and Kuga, Rama’s two sons). The 
third period begins with Mahmud Garni and comes down to 
‘Azizullah Haqqani. The present period of Kashmiri poetry 
may be ta ken separately to form the fourth or modern 
period, of which Pirzada Ghulam Ahmad Mahjur is the 
best known. 

Qiti Kantha, as already mentioned in the section on 
the Kashmiri language, is the first Kashmiri poet known 
to have lived in the thirteenth century or^ earlier. Bis 
poetry has here and there Sanskrit expressions. It is a 
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coincidence tliat Qiti Kantha lived in Kashmir almost in the 
same century in which Sarangdeva, another son of the soil, 
was making a name in Devagiri (Daulatabad, Deccan), at 
the court of the Yadavas, and" became famous as the author 
of the Sangit-ratnakaral, a well-known Sanskrit book on 
Indian music. The reader need not be reminded that 
Mahamahopadyaya Pandit Lachhml Dhar of the Uni¬ 
versity of Delhi" has already claimed the great Kalidasa 
as a Kashmirian (vide Chapter II, pp. 46-47). 

Some notable Kashmiri Poets and their Works, 

After the cherished dawn of its folk-songs and ballads, 
there came the hour of higher Kashmiri literature. After 
Oiti Kantha the real history of Kashmiri poetry begins 
with the great lady of the land, Lalla or Lai Ded (born in 
1335 a.c.). Her account has already been given on pp. 383- 
387 in this Chapter YIII. Lalla was more a sage and 
philosopher than a pure poetess, who preached her philoso¬ 
phy of Qaivism through the medium of poetry. Her 
language was mixed with Sanskrit words. Lalla’s poetical 
compositions have been recently published under the title 
Wak-irLalla Ishwari , or Lal-Ded-e-hind Wok. The pro¬ 
nunciation of Kashmiri has undergone change from Lalla’s 
time. And it is not easy to understand and appreciate 
the metre and rhvthm of her verses. Dr. Grierson and 
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It is modelled on Persian. The sayings of Shaikh Hur-ud- 
Din are found in the Nur-ndma. A. note on his life has been 
given in Chapter III. Shaikh Nur-ud-Dln is more didactic 
than Lalla. He lived in the latter part of the fourteenth 
and the earlier part of the fifteenth century. Soma Pandit 
the author of Zaina-Charita, Yodh Bat, the author of Zaina 

in the reign of Bad Shah. Then comes 
is followed by Khwaja 
in 1617 a.c. Kupa 
The dates of her birth and 
are 1624 and 1720 a.c. Her language was also coloured 
with Sanskrit. Sahib Kaul who wrote Krishn-avaiara 
JanamrOharUa lived in the reign of Jahangir. Araril 
(wife of Bhawanldas Kackru) appeared on the stage in the 

n rule in Kashmir. Mulla Fakhir is known 

the close of the eighteenth 
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Kdsbir - 4 Aqa’id (a masnavt) and Muhhtasar Waqdyah (a re¬ 
ligious poem) died in 1807 a.c. Samsdr-mdyd-molm-jal Sukfr- 
dokh- Charita, that was copied in 1815, is by Ganga Prashad. 
Mahmud Garni, whom we have already mentioned, died in 
1855 a.c. Gami’s grave may be seen at the village 
Arwadri, near ]35ru not very far from Ver-nag. Waliullah 
Mattu’s Masnavi, Hindi cannot be ignored. ‘Abdul Ahad 
Nazim wrote Zain-uVArab, a love poem. Parmanand of 
Matan (Martanda) comes between 1791 to 1879* . 

There are legendary and epic poems like the Aknandan 
and the Rdmayana by Prakash Ram who was contem¬ 
porary with Sukh Jiwan Mai, a governor of Kashmir under 
the Afghans. 

With the advent of Muslim rule in Kashmir, however, 
Kashmiri literature did not remain impervious to the influence 
of the Persian language. A Kashmiri poet freely used 
Persian expressions. He unflinchingly borrowed Persian 
simile and metaphor. He went to the extent of echoing 
Persian thought and imitating Persian style. Mahmud 
Garni flourished towards the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. He is, out and out, a true copy of Persian poets. 
He is called the Nizami of Kashmir, a title given him, 
perhaps, because of his self-asserted claim of holding the 
same position in Kashmiri literature as is held by Nizami 
in Persian. He composed a collection of five books entitled 
the Khamsa on the lines of Nizami’s Kkamsa 3 or the Panj 
Ganjy i.e., five treasures. 

Maqbul Shah’s compositions, Gulnz and Grist-ndma 
are also tinged with Persian. The Gulnz is a versified legend 
of A jab Malik with Nush-lab, borrowed from a Persian 
book. The Grist-ndma, a satire, describes the satanic spirit 
of a peasant and his entanglements. Both the works are 
published. ‘Abdul Ahad Azdd bestows very high praise on 
Maqbul’s beauty and charm of language in the Gulnz. The 
Grist-ndma is rather pungent, he says. Maqbul’s other 
works are:— Pir-ndma, Mafia-nama, Bahar-ndma, Mansur- 
ndma and Ayyub-ndma. 

Still Habba Khatun ( 16 th century a.c.), the royal spouse 
of Yusuf Shah Chak, a brief account of her has appear¬ 
ed in this Chapter VIII, under Some Women of Note, and 
Mrs. Bhawamdas Kachru (about 1800 a.c.) preferred the 
language as it stood among the masses, and gave vent to 
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their innermost feelings in beautiful poems. Habba Kbatun 
introduced the element of lyricism and romanticism into 

V „ 0 

Kashmiri poetry by her passionate love lyrics. 

Rasul Mir, born in Shahabad, and the contemporary 
of "Abdul Ahad Nazim, also kept up the chastity of the 
Kashmiri language. In odes or ghazals he surpasses Mahmud 
Garni and Maqbul Shah. Pandit Prakash Ram’s language 
is Kashmiri-—neither Sanskrit nor Persian. 

Parmanand may be called the Sana! of Kashmir, his 
mysticism is so forceful and appealing. Though the con¬ 
temporary of Mahmud Garni, he employs Sanskrit in 
preference to Persian. He may even be said to have adapted 
Sanskrit to Kashmiri. He stamped Sanskrit words with 
Kashmiri accent and modified them to look Kashmiri. But 
it is strange that Parmanand should have himself left a 
copy of Upanilchat, that is, the Persian rendering of the 
Upanishad, made under the supervision of Dara Shukfill. 
Master Zinda Kaul* relates Parmanand’s meeting with a 
Muslim mystic named Wahhab Sahib. When Parmanand 
went to him with a companion, the mystic remarked that 
Parmanand had written all his poetry in Hindu Kashmiri 
which was intelligible to Hindus only, and nothing for his 
Muslim friends. Upon this, Parmanand turned to his com¬ 
panion and dictated, on the spot, a short poem beginning 
with the following:— 

“ In the contract of division (of produce) in the ratio 
of five parts to three, the agreement has to be fulfilled 
exactly—neither more nor less can he accepted.” 

In this poem Sanskrit words are avoided altogether. 
Among those who influenced Parmanand are Lalla and 
Nur-ud-Din. In his maktab or the village school, Parmanand 
studied the G'uUstdn and the Bustan of Sa c di, and rudiments 
of letter-writing and arithmetic. In his Persian ghazals 
he assumed Ghanb as his poetical name. His Persianized 
Kashmiri is now lost. Only a few verses are, here and there, 
recited from memory. . 

Parmanand’s real name is Hand Ram. He was born 
in Bhavan (Matan) in 1791 and died in 1879 a.c., 
having spent all his life in his village, where he was a Patwdri 

*Parmananda SuMi-Sdra, Durga Press, Srinagar, 1941, pages 32-33. 
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cism, and is deeply devotional and highly philosophical. 
Parmanand is imaginative too. Some of his poems are 
printed and are available in Kashmir. His forte is the 
description of Cn Krishna Lila into which he has thrown 
his heart and soul and intellect. 

Parmanand was followed by his disciples, Pandit 
Lakshman of Nagam and Pandit Krishna Das of Vanpoh. 
Pandit Krishna Das excels even Parmanand in clearness of 
language, in his description of nature, in 4 local colour/ 
and perhaps in the musicality of verse. 

The melodies of Krishn Razdan of Vanpoh deserve 
quite a fair place in Kashmiri poetry. His songs, very 
musical indeed, are popular with women folk who sing them 
in chorus especially on matrimonial occasions. 

‘Azlzullah Haqqani, who died in recent years, is another 
lyricist. Music is the keynote of his compositions. His 
love ballads and lyrical poems have been collected and 
published under the title of Gkazaliyyat-i-Haqqani. 

The small village of Hajin in the Baxamula district, 
on the way to the Wular, claims more than one noted 
poet of Kashmiri. 4 Abdul Wahhab Pare—the Firdausi 
of Kashmir—flourished in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century and the teens of the twentieth in this village. He 
died in his 71st lunar year on Tuesday the 11th Bafar, 1333 
A.H =1914 a.c.=1971 Bikrami. He was born on Monday, 
14th Sha‘ban 1262 a.h. = 1845 A.c., when Shaikh Ghulam 
Muhyi’d-Dm was Subadar under the Sikhs, just a year 
before Maharaja Gulab Singh came in. Pare died in the 
same village. It was-at a mature age that he wrote _poems. 
His father died when he was two years and six months, and 
his younger brother, ‘Aziz Pare, of only forty days. Their 
mother spun to bring them up. ‘ Abdul Wahhab appears 
to have worked in several miscellaneous capacities, 
i.e tahvildar, patwarl, and na’ib tahsildar. Starting his 
career as a contractor, he rolled in riches for the major 
portion of his life. In his last days he, however, relinquish¬ 
ed all wordly riches and lived like a faqlr, but did not leave 
his home. In the introduction to his famous translation of 
the Sultdni, he says that it was in a dream that Shaikh 
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Hamza Makhdum,- the. famous saint of Srinagar, infused into 
him the poetic spirit. 
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The poet ‘Abdul Wahhilb Pare hariling from Hajan 
in the Baramula district of Kashmir. Pare was 
born in 1262 A.H. (1845 A.C.), and died in his 
seventieth year in 1333 A.H. (1914 A.C.) 
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Persian verse written 
been translated verse by verse 
Wahhab Pare. 


of Islamabad 
into Kashmir! by 


Other works are : Haft Qissa-i-Malcr-i-Zan or the 
seven stories of the viles of women, Haft Qissa-i-Haft A e md 
or the seven stories relating to seven blind men, Qissa-i- 
Chahdr Darvish, the Qissa-i-Nau-niMl Gulbadan , the 
Qissa-i-Bahrdm Gut . 


The Sultani is a voluminous biography of Shaikh Hamza 
Makhdum written in Persian verse and prose by five succes¬ 
sors of the saint, and has been rendered into Kashmir! 
verse by ‘Abdul Wahhab. 
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s original works are :— 1. The Divdn-i-WaliMh 
which comprises the whole of his poetry. There are some 
Persian poems also, but the Divan of 767 odes, is in 
Kashmiri. 

His verse embraces:—!. Religious poems in praise of 
Islam, the Prophet, his Companions, and Indian Muslim 
saints. 2. Didactic poems with satirical touches on social 
customs, habits and manners. 3. Amorous poems of a 

* *8 .» ■ * Tt A -fa a** , • *’ * * *8 

4. Mystic poems 
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with pessimism 
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description of the Prophet. It is written 





s of the 
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at the end of each line 

uAsP is a treatise on 
with the author’s personal 


4. is the first poem of its kind in 

verse, and describes the havoc wrought by the 
swept off the whole of the Kashmir Valley in 1960 
(1902-1903 A.C.). It is full of humour. 
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. 7. The Khildfat-ndma 
a brief summary of the 

time of Sultan ‘Abdul Majid Khan of Turkey 
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MBS. are found in several parts of the Valiev. A life of 
the poet is reported to be in preparation at Hajin. 

Maniavi Siddlqullah died some years earlier than ‘Abdul 
Wahhab Pare, i.e., in 1318 a.h.=1900 a.c. He shone as a 
jurist, translator and poet. He translated the Sikandar - 
ndma of Nizami into Kashmiri verse. His next translation 

in Kashmir! verse is that of It is a versified 

Persian work on Muslim jurisprudence. His third work 

It is descriptive. He wrote 

also a small book against the Wahhabis. This is named 

ujs 

cwuyi Except CyasaiT jcia the first three of 

his works have been published. The other unpublished 
works of Siddlqullah are about nine. 

Asad Pare was born in 1862 a.c. in Hajin and died 
in the village Salura near Gandarbal in 1923 a.c. Asad 
was a born poet, though illiterate. On the death of his 
parents, when he was about twenty years old, he began 
travelling in Kashmir, spent some time in the village 
Ganastan near Sumbul (Sambal) where Ramazan Bat, the 
famous author of the mystical exposition of Aka-nandan , in 
five versified parts, met him and became his disciple. He 
spent his last days in Salura where he had been married. He 
was naturally melancholic, pious, and mystic. He satirized 
the “ seasonal mendicants ” once, the burden of the song 


“ Rancour turned them to ashes— 

Their hobby is a show of the study of the Qur’an ! 
Puffed in vainglory are they ! 

A wooden shoe, dishevelled hair, tattered garment 
and a string of beads 

Are the paraphernalia of the cheat 


i on a 


Unseen slumbering under the 



» » 


m 


Hoodwinking a female disciple is the climax of his 


) in the ocean of Essence 
as did Mansur al-Hallai. 
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But for these “ truants in trance,” Mansur’s story 
Provides a means to inflame their bodies with ! ” 

A popular folk-singer of Ha jin was Tantre who died 
in the first quarter of this century, 

Rahman Bar of Chhattabal, Srinagar, is another poet 
who lived in obscurity. Very little is extant of his com¬ 
position, His poems, handed down to us, are marvellously 
mystical. If he had cared to come to limelight, Rahman 
Dar would possibly have been ranked with Mahmud Garni, 
whose contemporary he was. Rahman par’s poem Bust 
Muhammad Khan was well-known in his lifetime. But 
another poem Mdnchh-tullar (the honey-bee) is current to 
this day. 

Hand Lai Kaul or Nanna is another modern poet and 
dramatist. He infused a new spirit in the Kashmiri lan¬ 
guage. Borne of his works, viz. Satach-Kehwat , Bayya Lot, 
Rdmun Raj, Prahldd-Bhagat have been published only 
recently. Mana Ju 4 At tar of Bhuri-Kadal, Srinagar, has 
versified the Shnmad Bhdgivat Parana into the Kashmiri 

language, 

O O 

Master Zinda Kaul, b.a., a sound critic of Kashmiri 
poetry, is a poet himself. One of his poems entitled 
hjhp is worthy of very great praise. (See pp. 428-9). 

Pandit Day a Ram Ganju is sometimes humorous. 
In his Ghar Yyez Mai, he addresses little sisters and daughters 
of his community and country and gives them advice on 
household duties, cleanliness and good habits. 

Pandit Malayan Khar of Matan has translated the 
Bhagvad-Gita into flowing Kashmiri verse and has, be¬ 
sides, composed a few other poems. 

Mirza Ghulam Hasan Beg ‘Arif, M.Sc. (Alig.), Deputy 
Director, Sericulture, Srinagar, is originally a resident of 
Islamabad. ‘Arif is a noteworthy young Kashmiri poet 
of today. He took his Master’s ‘degree in Zoology and 
still did not by-pass the emotional aspects or deeper prob¬ 
lems of life which became the subjects of his song. Kov r 
he would give a homely simile, as in Khdm Sir, and bring 
home to his readers that the unburnt brick grew firmer and 
finer after burning in an oven. So can every man grow 
more perfect by burning in the fire of hardship. His 
confidence in the greatness of the destiny of man is obvious 
not only here, but even when the Namdz-i-Jandza or the 
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funeral prayer is the subject of his verse. He is re¬ 
assured about the greatness of man before whom the angels 
prostrated when he sees the Musalmans praying towards 
the Ka c ba in front of the body of one of their dead. 
Mlrza £ Arifs Bdng-i-SaJiar has been published by { AlI 
Muhammad, Bookseller. 









Of the living poets, Pirzada Ghnlam Ahmad M, %hjur has 
earned indeed very great popularity and wide fame. His 
many songs, enriched with beautiful similes and metaphors, 
are already on the lips of the masses. His 
and political poems have won him great laurels 
songs and his poems,” says Balraj SahnI,* “are the cherished 
iroperty of every man, woman and child, living between 
aramula and Plr Panchal. If Mahjur writes a poem 
today, it will be on the lips of the populace within a fort- 
night. Children on their way to school, girls thrashing 
rice, boatmen plying the paddle, labourers bending in their 
ceaseless toil, all will be singing it.” Balraj further says 
that the beauty of Mahjur 5 s poetry “ lies more in its music 
and refined sentiment than depth of thought. It has the 
water colour delicacy of Kashmir landscape.” Mahjur like 
Parmanand has been a Patwarl. One of his fiery political 
compositions once brought him into serious trouble, but the 
tactful handling of his revenue head averted his dismissal 
and perhaps prosecution. His books Kalam-i-Mahjur (in 
nine parts) and Paydm-i-Mahjur have been published. 
About a lakh of copies are reported to have been sold out 
in the Valley. “ Besides being very musical and correct 
in the technique of metre and rhyme,” says Master Zinda 
Kaul, “ Mahjur is, perhaps, the first to 
Kashmiri the ideas of patriotism, human 
mankind, unity of Hindus and Muslims, 
respect for manual labour, and nature 
flowers, etc.). 

In the Pratdp (page II) of June 1937, Mahjur has been 
criticized for unsound imagery. But the poem evoking 





love of 
gnity of work, 




criticism was the 






ur’s 







m 




attempts at 









any very serious 

ever, does not make a very special appeal on account 
the obscurity of personages chosen from Kashmir history 



*The Viskwa-Bharati Quarterly, November, 1938, Volume IV, Part 
III, New series, pages 
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^ Mahj fir will revise it some day to make it a live, 
inspiring national anthem lor Kashmir. 

Mahjur’s father was Pir 'Abdullah Shah. The poet 
was born in Mitri-gam in Avantipor or Pulwama Tahsil 
in 1888. His mother wrote a very fine hand. Her 
instructions for Mahjur’s education are a cherished treasure 
of Mahjur. Mahjur is interested in Persian poetry produc¬ 
ed in Kashmir and has a volume in manuscript on the 
subject. He has recently retired from service. Plrzada 
Muhammad Amin is his only son. The family shoots from 
Mulla Ashraf Bain (p. 479 )l 

Tahsil Badgam 




show depth, observation and taste. Mahjur is a nationalist 
who longs for liberty and prays passionately for the pros¬ 
perity of his native land, but Azad is a socialist who craves 
for a new era of equality. Mahjur is sweet and looks on a 
wider surface of the sea, but Azad, though dry, is diving 
deep into the sea. The one looks to the past, the other 
to the future. The one is a pir-zada (is born in a pir family) 

< 7 . . 11 • . _ 7 '7 - . -7.7 / __ -i? - J?_II_ _jP jf»_ J \ 






is a 

As a matter of fact, “ 
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a large majority of discerning 
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in B BMW 
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„ s mngarmaia is 

Azad’s manuscript volumes on the systematic 
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history of Kashmiri poetry entitled Ta'nhh-i-Adabiyydt-i- 
Kashmir^ when published, should establish his status 
as a leading exponent of Kashmiri poetry in the Valley of 
Kashmir and wherever Kashmiri is understood or appreciat¬ 
ed. Arif’s note on Azad appears as an 




_are many 

half burlesque, commemorating the introduction of snuff, 
modern inventions like the aeroplane, or the floods, and 

1 1*1 






j 2 


It is the woman who first offers her heart in the realm 




or 



•songs 






*Pandit Nand Lai Ambardar, B.i., B. T., a young poet 
desires a complete renaissance of Kashmiri literature on modern lines 
furnished me with notes on several Kashmiri poets. He is ex-editor 
the Kashmiri section of the Sri Pralap College Magazine, Srinagar 
s&nd is now serving in the Education Department of the State f 
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lover and tlie man the beloved. The woman hunts the 
manias it were, in the very passion of her love for man. 
This is but natural. She should do so as the guardian 
of human species. Like a mountain-bred stream, points 
out Professor Davendra Satyarthl,* she flows with impulsive 
vibrations of love-rich dance and music to become one with 
the sea. Her eyes look up to no heaven beyond the love 
of her man, faithful in life to him and in death too ! She 
is naturally distressed when left in indifference, wantonness 
and even faithlessness by the beloved who is generally a 
handsome young man. 

The beloved is beautiful. His locks are black snakes. 
His eyebrows are bows with eyelashes as arrows. His eyes 
are almond-shaped. His cheeks are like rose petals. His 
stature is like that of the cypress, and his complexion like 
silver or jessamine. His names are Madan, the maddener, 
Cupid, the beautiful, the magician. He is tw-anddz or one 
who strikes with arrows, one who shoots with balls. He is 
wanton, faithless and a promise-breaker. Among flowers, 
birds and insects, he is likened to the spikenard, or the 
rose, the parrot, the nightingale, and the black flower wasp, 
or the drone bee. 

The lover is the yellow rose, the narcissus, jessamine, 
and the wild maind. The metaphor of the candle and the 
moth is also frequently used as in Persian and Urdu poetry. 
The lover is mad, intoxicated, distracted. The flame of 
love is likened to fire, with which the lover is burning or 
scorched, or constant fervour burns the lover’s heart into 
roasted flesh. 

The meeting places or trysts of lovers are woods, 
pastures, gardens, springs and banks of brooks. 

The lover, in her melancholy, turns to thoughts of 
death, the autumn, the evanescence of the world and 
worldly beauty. She complains of the wickedness and the 
ridicule of co-wives, or people unaffected by love. She 
confides in her female friends and charges the wind, the 
parrot, the pigeon, or the crow with messages for her beloved. 
She appeals or prays to God. She forsakes her home for 
her lover. She is prepared to sacrifice her life for him. 
The beloved first welcomes, encourages, and entices her, 
and. after elopement, leaves her forlorn on the way, and 
enjoys the company of others like a black bee taking out the 
nectar of one flower and alighting on another. Her rival 

*Ths Modem Review, Calcutta, March 1945, pages 307-§, 
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laughs at her and taunts her. Nevertheless, she is devoted 
to the false and faithless beloved and wishes him well. She 
keeps her sorrow to herself, but is unable to endure it. She, 
then, wanders like an insane in search of the beloved, longing 
for a single look of him. 

Reference to classical lovers like Himdl and Ndgrdy , 
Layla and Majnun, Zulikha and Yusuf, Shirin and Farhad 
ax© quite common. 


Human love is expressed by the typical Kashmiri 
Lo 2-lyric. Lol is a Kashmiri word signifying an untranslat¬ 
able “complex of love longing and a tugging at the heart.” 
The -LdUytao is ‘Very musical, very brief, rarely more than 
ten lines including the repeated refrains, abounding in 
rhymes and assonances, put in the mouth of a woman lover, 
a cry from her heart, expressing in a flexible pattern more 
a mood than a thought.”* In its early days from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth century it was mystical, 
spiritual or didactic . It is no longer so now. 

Fairies are sometimes mentioned as singing and danc¬ 
ing in sylvan nooks invisible to human sight except to that 
of poets. 

Mystically, the cult of love and devotion is called the 
tavern. Love is the wine or the wine-cup. The beloved 
is the dealer in wine. The practice of Bobs, or the control 
of breath, is recommended for the aspirant. The aspirant 
is called the Bind, free from convention and careless of 
religion. He is to merge himself into the Lord, like the 
stream, into the sea, like Mansur into the consciousness of 
( I am Truth/ He minds not the common herd who pelt 
him with stones and hang him on the gallows. 

The oneness of God and of His Truth in all religions 
are frequently dwelt upon. Ram and Rahim are one. The 
God of the Ka‘ba or the Qibla is also the God of the temple. 
Adam had two sons : one chose cremation and the other 
burial after death. 

The dignity of human soul is upheld. The angels bow 
before man if he proves himself as the true servant of God. 
Heaven has houris. The Kausar is for cool drinks for the 
faithful. The hell fire is for the wicked. The Mi e rdj 3 or 


*Ka$hmiri Lyrics, Introduction, page xvii. 
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the Ascension of the Prophet of Islam, is a pious theme * 

Ras-Llla. lyric,. introduced by Prakash Ram and 
Parmanand, is distinguished by its “abandon to joy, 
expressing devotion and religious fervour for a personal. 
God, notably Qiva or Krishna. The universe exists: it is 
real and it is good. Indeed all creation is an overflowing 
of God’s joy: it is a Lila, a Qiva’s dance.” 

“ At the happy sight of saffron flowers, agleam with 
golden tinge in the calm moon-lit night/’ says Professor 
Batyarthi, “ the peasant is amazed and knows not whether 
to admire the beauty of colour or the soothing scent most. 
He is neither a connoisseur of beauty and scent, nor a 
mystic poet, but as the saffron flower is a thing of his life 
rather than a day dream, he knows how to address it and 
sing of its beauty and scent—the cherished gifts.” 

The lotus is a symbol of beauty and it has an interesting 
poetry and folk-lore. The ripe barley field and the ripening 
golden paddy field are the symbols of the bride and the 
groom. Again, Hlmal is the bride, and Nagray the 
bridegroom. 

The Chinar is a celestial object in the Kashmiri land¬ 
scape. Rich in foliage, the stately Chinar is always cher¬ 
ished by the weary way-farer. The Chinar leaf is the 
emblem of Cupid to the Kashmiri. 

** jp ^ 
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To the Kashmiri nothing is as soft as Pashmfna or the 
shawl wool, or the shawl itself. 


The ear-ring is the emblem of a sweet baby. The 
mother sings of her son naming him Lala or the tulip 
flower, and of her daughter Yimharzal or a bud of the 

* ns . 


Although there is no room for any details of Kashmir! 


poetry m 


*The above 
Sukti-Sara by M 
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apbs are taken (slightly modified) from Parmanand 
Pandit Zinda Kaul, B.A., Dnrga 
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however, deserves brief mention. Mr.. Nand Lai Ambardar, 
B.A., ex-editor of the Kashmiri section of the Praia]) College 
Magazine , himself a student of Kashmiri poetry, has fur¬ 
nished me with this note on “Akanandan” which 1 append 
here with some modification:—• 

“ The story of Akanandan is justly famous in Kashmiri 
legend and folklore. Ramazan Bat of Dharamunah village, 
near Soibugu, Badgam Tahsil, Baramula district, the author 
of this ballad, seems to have left an indelible mark in 
Kashmiri literature by this, probably his single ballad, over 
50 years ago. The AJca-nandan is the cherished property 
of both the villager and the citizen, and is very often sung 
during marriage days to the resonance of Kashmiri kettle¬ 
drums. A rustic bard of Kashmir narrates the story of 
Akanandan as follows Long long ago, in the hoary 
past, there was a city called Salama-nagar (old name 
Samdhimat-nagar), subsequently submerged into the Wular 
Lake. Here lived a pious king and a queen called 
Chiknaweg and Ratnamala respectively. They had no son. 
They prayed to God for giving them one. Their prayers 
were granted. A hermit or a Yogi appeared at the time. 
A covenant was entered into by the king and the queen 
with this Yogi, according to which the son, when born, 
would belong to the king and queen for the first eleven 
years. Thenceforth, in the 12th, the son would be the 
Yogi’s. The parents agreed to this covenant reluctantly 
of coarse. The son was bom. He was named Akanandan, 
For eleven years Akanandan pleased his parents with his 
innocent play and childish pranks. He grew to be very 
intelligent and wise. The child thus became a cynosure of 
many an eye. When the terrible 12th year came, the Yogi 
appeared and demanded back the son as promised. 
Akanandan was brought from school in order to be presented 
to the Yogi. But to the great horror of the parents, the 
Y5gl ordered the boy to be killed and cooked as meat for 
him as he was feeling hungry. There were naturally very 
bitter and loud lamentations. Ultimately the Yogi’s will 
had to prevail. The boy was killed and cooked into a dish. 
The Yogi asked the parents to keep a portion of the meal for 
everybody including Akanandan himself. Both the father 
and the mother were taken aback at such an extraordinary 
request of the Yogi. They called out for Akanandan while 
they were weeping, for they felt that they were calling one 
whom they had already killed. Akanandan appeared m his 
childish innocent manner, smiling and calling for food and 
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the Yog! vanished. This story has, in a sense, a r __ 

in Hazrat Ibrahim’s sacrifice of his son, Ismail, and of 
Abraham and Isaac according to its Jewish and Christian 
versions. This story has also some slight sad resemblance 
to the German se Der Kiese und das Kind ” or “ the Giant 
and the Child,” of the 

“ The Akanandan was first written by Ramazan Bat, 
Ahad Zargar, Samad Mir and ‘AH Wan! have also versified 
this story. But their attempts were not as successful as that 
of Ramazan Bat. The poem is a ballad. Its style is simple, 
vigorous and forceful. A lady was not far wrong when she 
remarked that one must have a stout heart in order 
to hear the story of Akanandan. Compare the force of 
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[0 ! Woman, where is thy Akanandan ? 

Looking so bright among his class-fellows ! 

If you have the heart, 

Offer him as a sacrifice today.] 

Mark how pathetic is the appeal of Akanandan when 
he asks his mother to tell the Yogi to spare his life : 
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[0 mother! do not beat thy breast; 

He must be a monster, a jin, or the De\ r il himself £ 

Say unto him: “ Forgive us, 0 forgive us ! ”] 

Again how grim is the murder scene of Akanandan 
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Crying, 0 God, my God, 0 how cruel! 

His own father did cut his throat.] 
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[Mother Ratna caaae out to call him. 
Weeping and about to choke with grief, 
She called him aloud 
And down he came from the heavens.] 


Kashmiri poems generally do not use refrain except in 
masnavis. Ramazan Bat’s Ahanandan is divided into seven 
parts having the following refrains :— 




[1. Friend, whither is my Love gone ? 

2. I shall play the host to you. 

3. I have begun to search for a Faqlr. 

4. Let us run away, let’s run away. 

5. To Akanandan, the Fortunate One, 0 Yogi. 

6. God has been pleased with me and has showered his grace on 

me. 

7. A hundred greetings for the miracle-working Faqlr!] 




ge is concerned, Ramazan Bat is 




these minor defects can be overlooked in consideration of 
the great merit of the poem. 

And thus the words of Pandit Amarnath Jha* are 
peculiarly apposite when he says:— 4 ‘For over five centuries 
the lyric has flourished in Kashmir, touching life at many 
points, describing trivial happenings of every day, depicting 
scenes from nature, delineating human feelings, the life of 
toil, of suffering, of hunger, of passion, never forgetting 
quite and ever retaining in the background the spiritual 
heritage of the land. The greenwood tree, winter and rough 
weather, the sweet breath of spring, the ravages of time, 
Death’s purple altar, the many voices of nature, the shadow 
of the night. 


^Foreword to Kashmiri Lyrics, selected and translated by Pandit 
Jai Lai Kaul m.a., Professor cf English, Amar Singh College, Srinagar, 
September 1945. Rinemisray, Lambert Lane, Srinagar, Kashmir 
pp. xvi— zvii. 
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* The intelligible forms of ancient poets. 

The fair humanities of old religion. 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty 
That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain 
Or forest, by slow stream or pebbly spring— 

Or chasms or watery depths’— 

All these.and strains of music from elfland ” we find in 
Kashmiri lyrical poetry, which is but a part of Kashmiri 
poetry in general. 


Some Kashmiri folk-songs and a few extracts from Kashmiri 
Poets. 

Brief Extracts have already been given from Lalla in 
this chapter. A few lines have also been given from Shaikh 
Nur-ud-Dln in Chapter III. More from him will come in 
later. We shall now give extracts from Kashmiri folk-song 
in the meantime to be followed by others from poetry in 



Like gold art thou gleaming, 0 saffron flower 1 
To thee I devote my all, 0 saffron flower ! 

Like a burning lamp dost thou look in moon-lit night. 
Who hath given thee colour, 0 saffron flower ? 

Who hath given thee scent, 0 saffron flower ? 

Just would I give thee a sweet embrace. 


Towards Pamper flew away my Love 

The saffron flowers confined him in sweet embrace: 

0 he is there, and ah me, I am here 

When, when, 0 God, would I see his face ? 


Let us go to Pampor, O maiden 
When blooms the saffron, 

It makes my heart throb 
And steals it, ah me 1 
Let’s go to Pampor, 0 maiden 
When blooms the saffron. 


Come to my Jhelum, shepherd please, 
To cause thy sheep’s thirst appease. 
All my boats would I illuminate 
To manifest thy coming, dear mate. 
Come to my Jhelum, shepherd please. 
To cause thy sheep’s thirst appease. 
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Green grass, with Love’s water do I keep, 
0 come and feed thy goats and sheep. 
Come to my Jhelum, shepherd please, 

To cause thy sheep’s thirst appease. 


0 thou slow-motioned Jhelum.! 

For thee, let me devote my all, 0 Jhelum! 
How great is thy stateliness, 0 Jhelum ! 
For thee let me devote my all, 0 Jhelum ! 


Take me, take me, 0 boatman to your bank 
0 here flows the Jhelum, the deep River of Love. 
My boat takes only the pair in love 
0 here flows Jhelum the deep River of Love.” 


To me, 0 Chinar-leaf, my Love has sent thee, 
My all, 0 Cupid, shall I sacrifice for thee, 
Thou art, 0 Chinar-leaf, a Prince of Beauty, 
My all, Cupid, shall I sacrifice for thee. 


Shawl wool shall I spin with my own hands 
And shall get it dyed in saffron colour. 

And exquisite shawl shall I weave with my own hands 
And shall get it dyed with saffron colour. 


How soft—0 how soft, is the shawl wool, 
A song of its softness, I’ll sing, 

0, the shawl-wool is a heavenly thing, 

A song of its softness, I ’ll sing. 


My mate’s head is crowned with a shawl-wool turban 
On his person looks lovely the shawl wool flier cm, 

On my home loom was woven the cloth of turban and 
A song of its softness shall I sing. 


The banks of the Jhelum I’ll illuminate today 
0, our groom will come in a sMkdra today, 
The whole of Kashmir I’ll illuminate today. 
0, our groom will come in a shikam today. 


Mgray has come in the golden boat, 

Come, come, 0, Hfmal, come! 

Lotus-like Nagray will come wearing a shawl, 
Narcissus-like Himal here awaits him. 
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Far off forests have all blossomed forth, 

Hast thou not heard of me, my Love ? 

Mountain-lakes like Tar-sar are all full of flowers. 

Hast not thou heard of me, my Love ? 

Come on, we will go to the meadows where the lilacs have 
blossomed 1 


Hast thou not heard of me, my Love '? 

They play hide and seek and sing: 

Thoroughly shall I search thee 
Among the Arval flowers, my Love ! 

Will not thou meet me anywhere 2 
Among the Arval 1 flowers, my Love.I 2 

Lotto, ‘Arifa. 

Some though asleep, are yet awake. 

While on some, who are awake, hath slumber fallen. 
Some, despite ablutions, are unclean, 

While some, ’mid household cares are actionless. 


All impurities within me I burnt away, 

And I did slay my heart. 

I came to be known as the pious Lalla, 

Only when I cleaved unto Him there : 

Only when I sat, just there, waiting for His grace. 

Shaikh Nur-ud-D ln . 

The body exposed to the cold river winds blowing, 

Thin porridge and half-boiled vegetable to eat— 

There was a day, 0 Nasro ! 

My spouse by my side and a warm blanket to cover us, 

A sumptuous meal and fish to eat— 

Time was a day, 0 Nasro / (See pp. 98 and 102). 

The oriole seeks out a flower garden ; 

The owl seeks out a deserted spot; 

The she-jackal searches dreary wastes ; 

The donkey searches dung and dirt. 

Parmdnand 

Strengthen the field of action 
With the loom of righteousness, 

Then sow the seed of contentment. 

Which will yield the harvest of bliss. 

1. Arval is composed of dm a brook, and ml a rose. It means the 

rose on a brook. " ■ 

2. The Modern Review, Calcutta, March 1935. Renderings by 
Professor Satyarthl. 
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You are what you are 
(Undefinable in any other terms) 

Imperceptible to any but your own self,. 

That which makes the eyes see is not visible to the eyes 
There is not much in seeing the obj ects of sight; 

The great thing is to see the Seer.” 


In the realization of Self the so-called control 
Of mind and the senses is not of much avail. 
The Self is to be attained by conviction of faith. 
The true Self is to be contemplated. 

The selfless Self is to be meditated upon. 


There is no victory for the mind except in retreat. 
Desirelessness can alone make one 
Fully happy and blissful. 

God’s grace to the soul means only 
That the soul holds nothing dear but God. 


Great ascetics feel proud and rejoiced 
In their austerities, 

But at the end of their lives 
They (are still "unsatisfied and) 

Desire more life (to renew their efforts) 

Unless the doubts in their mind and disputes come to an 
They only become duller. 


One freed from doubts and fears 
Is like gold that has passed the ordeal of fire 
Bid of the imperfection of being partially heated. 
A cooking pot ceases to seethe and boil 
When the food within is well cooked. 


A tree casts its reflection on water 
No bird can possibly sit on its reflection— 
The ignorant man desires 
To possess such a house. 


Parmanand says nothing strange 
When he holds that all have gone 
Hence with this desire 
(Of fully knowing the Lord) unfulfilled. 

Let everybody try the weight of this (truth) 
With his own measures (of mind, reason, etc.). 
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s . Bhaivdmdds Kdchru (Aram Mat). 

(Owing to pangs of separation) my complexion 
Which, was like July-Jessamine 
Has assumed the pallor of the yellow rose 
0 when will he come and let me have 
A look at Ms beloved face! 


He whom I propitiated and made my own 
Feeding him on sugar and sweets, 

Has given me the slip and gone 
I know not whither. 

Oh, the wanton used to laugh at me 
In the presence of strangers! 


The blue beauty has subjected me 
To the taunts of rivals and strangers; 

These schorching and partial burnings 

Have emaciated me. Who will now take my letters 

And messages to him ? 


My rivals are flinging taunts at me 

Since the beloved has ceased to speak to me. 

•Am 

Won’t he come for a short while, and show me 
His face, so that I should offer 
My arterial blood as sacrifice for his safety ? 
God grant happiness to my beloved. 

Let him be kind to others (and forget me) if he 
Enough for me is the satisfaction (coupled with 
A remote hope of restoration to his favour) 
That he, at least, is happy.” 


See friend, where I was born and where I was married! 

My parents celebrated my marriage in the city with great 

f * 


City-born and bred, into the country I was married ; 

But widowed only seven days after, 

My parents had to call me back. 

See, friend, where l was married \ 

Once I went to my father’s home, 

There my brother’s wife taunted me so bitingly that 
Widowed as I was, I wished I had died as soon as I was 


See, friend, where 1 was 



born. 






“ 0 my friend, my confidante ; I have been 
Weeping bitterly (or running about) in the 
Anguish of separation from my beloved ; 

The crown of my head is almost scorched 

By the hot sun. Oh, what madness made me 

Come in this hot month of June (from my 

Comfortable home) in Lar to (the dreary waste of) Shalvun 1 ? 


I who was (free and frolicsome) like water 

Have become frozen like ice on the slopes of a glacier. 

When, if ever, will the summer sun now fall 

On (and re-melt) this heap of ice (change the icy state of my 

heart) ? 

I had to reap what I had sown; 

My r unnin g about the fields and farms have been vain and 

useless. 

When tares are sown in the spring— 

How can wheat be reaped in the autumn ? 


When will the misery of this bodily life end ? 

How long must I endure the fever and the burning % 
The body seems to me to be an un-soundly built house 
Made of the wood of Arkhor 2 (stinging tree). 


Wood is strong or weak is verily out of 
Harmony with the higher truth; for (the same) 

Fire is in (and awaits) every kind of wood, 

Be it Kail, Linu, or anything else. 

Bulbul, the poet , was never fortunate enough 
To taste the fruits of the garden of this world. 

Owing to false hopes (that were never realized) the red cherries of 
His cheeks got the (pale yellow) colour of the wild plum/’ 3 




Love said: “ My beloved I shall create ” 
And there was tablet and pen. 

The pen wrote the command of God. 
Bing hey ho for joy ! 




1. Till recently a waste tract to the south of Srinagar. 

2. Arkhor is the name of a poisonous tree found in Kashmir forests. 

l ift) ^ ft ^ 

It is as big as the acacia tree. 

3. Selections rendered into English by Master]!, Pandit Zinda Haul, 
B.A. 
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Shaikh San'an recited the name of Rama, 

And in an Indian girl he found his Love, 

He worshipped an idol and burnt the Qur’an. 

Sing hey ho for joy ! 

“ I am the Truth,” said Hazrat Mansur. 

^ 7 * 

In his own mind he found his Love— 

That secret is difficult to tell 
Sing hey ho for joy ! 

Since I tried to know the secret of man’s being 
And obeisance low I made, 

The angels have begun to dance for joy 
Sing hey ’ho for joy 1 

6 Aziz Darvish. 

Manacle thy (self and make of it a) bridge (to span this 

ocean wide); 

And, across, attain to the “ Annihilation in the Divine,” 
Where there is no Hindu nor Musalman. 

Hear, 0 hear, that song so sweet ! 

‘Aziz-mot has gone crazy, 

He is letting out love’s secret among his fellow -men, 

He has heard it from pious men and saints. 

Hear, 0 hear, that song so sweet 1 


*Pirzada Ghulam Ahmad Mahjur. 

Arise, 0 Gardener! 

Let there be a glory in the garden 

once again S 

Let roses bloom again! 

Let bulbuls sing of their love again ! * 

in ruins, 

the dew in tears, 

the roses in tattered leaf— 

Let roses and bulbuls be kindled anew with life ! 
Thy wailings avail thee not, 0 bulbul, 

Who will set thee free ? 

Thy salvation thou hast to work 
with thine own hands alone. 

Birds of the garden are full of song 
but each one strikes his own note— 

Harmonize their diverse notes, 0 God, 
into one rousing song! ‘ 


*Rashmiri Lyrics by Jai Lai Kaul, m.a., ll.b., Professor of English, 

Amar Singh College, Srinagar, Rinemisray, Srinagar, pp. 21, 23,121, 127, 

129, 131 and 161, | 
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If thou wouldst rouse this habitat of roses, 
leave toying with kettle-drums ; 

Let there be thunder, storm and tempest, 
yes, an earthquake! 


6 



Akad Azad. 

Friend, plead with my Love : 

“ May he keep his word, 
forgive my offence, 
come to me, 
stay awhile and 
talk to me l 

See how airily he comes into the garden, 
his arched eyebrows dyed! 

God help the poor narcissi— 
fair damsels almond eyed ! 

Mercy and pity they have none— 
these cruel and pitiless ones. 

God knows how many hearts he sets on fire 
with the henna flame of .his finger-tips. 

Lift not the veil so wantonly 
(let not thy glory be seen) 

Lovers will cry, “ 0 Love ! 0 Love ! ” 
forgetting both God and world. 

The fever of love consumes Azad ; 

And if thou dost not fulfil his desire. 

He will raise a hell, 

of all restraint. 



Master Zinda Kaul. 

Man would weep, 

He would not gulp down his tears ; 

But what availed it him to shed his tears % 

What availed it him to drop blood from his eyes ? 
What availed it him to beat his head against a rock 
Knowing that none heeds him, 

What drives him on still to sue for help ? 

What drives him on to shoot his darts at the void ? 
compulsion ! what helplessness :! 

Man- 



worry harassed, 

By fear and want and woe subdued. 

These sorrows o’er, by a hundred desires beguiled, 
His unsteady mind, nor finding rest in anything here, 
Still craves for a something, though unknown, 

Tfie Good not seen by him, nor known by him, 
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He yet would find as something lost, which lie possessed 

before— 

Like one who wakes with a memory dim 
Of the taste of wine he had in a dream. 

*r 

What misery—between want and desire 1 


Extract from c Abdul QuMus Rasa Jdviddni. 

■ I love thee dearly : thou disregardest me. 

I flee to thee : thou flee’st from me’ 

What wouldst thou ? Command, T will obey ; 
Thy bidding I will do. 

I drank my fill at the travern of love : 

I found thy wanton eyes bedew the cups of wine. 
Unplait thy tresses lovely; 

Rent into hundred toothed rents 
(by the keen darts of love), 

My heart will serve thee for a comb. 

Thy heart is pure, 0 poet, 

What carest thou if they speak ill of thee ? 



When wilt thou bloom, 0 Rose % 

When wilt thou fulfil 'my heart’s desire? 
When wilt thou bloom, 0 Rose, 

In the garden of my beauty 
at the flowering, time of youth ? 

When wilt thou waft thy fragrant breath 
over the flower-beds of my desire ? 

In the red poppy of my heart. 

There is a dark stain of despair : 

1 ■ J** ■ v 

When wilt thou wipe the stain 
from the red poppy of my heart. 

I am a cypress tall and lean : 

0 Rose, when wilt thou twine round me 
thine ivy bonds of love ? 

My body craves for thee and 
so doth my soul: 

I would, 0 Rose, thou didst make 
thy body and soul one with mine! 


In the following extracts, the reader interested in the 
Kashmiri language will have a bird’s-eye view of Kashmiri 
poetry from Lalia to Mahjur. The translation into 
English will be followed by the Kashmiri text in the 
Persian script. 
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The First Period of Kashmiri 

[Test and translation] 
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[Constant weeping will cause loss of thy eye-sight, 

But will not lead thee to thy Beloved. 

Keep thy mind pure, so that thou may’st have an easy access to 


Otherwise, thy weeping is like the howling of jackals in ambush in 
the field.] 
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[Patience, my son! is like a golden bowl; 

Being costly, none doth dare purchase it. 

Patience, my son, is a mixture of salt, pepper and zira (spice) 
It is bitter to taste, so who will taste it ?] 
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[No crop can grow in a sandy desert. 

It is useless to mix butter with bran cakes. 

It is as fruitless to impart spirituality to a dullard 
As it is waste of time to give candy to an ass.] 

Shaikh Nur-ud-Dm. 
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not thyself against His arrows, 

Turn not thy face away from His sword, 

Consider adversity as sweet as sugar, 

Therein lies thy honour in this world and the. next.] 
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can run away a pole irom a 
can run away a league from the lion. 

One can keep oneself off the creditor for a year, 

But none can escape Fate for a twinkling of the eye.] 
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The Second Period of Kashmiri Poetry 


Habba Khotan or Khdtun 
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1. [I shall bestrew the meadows with flowers for thee. 

Uowje ! my lover of flowers ! 

2. Gome ! thou, 0 my darling! Let us collect jessamine. 
For none doth return after death. 

I am waiting for thee. 

Come ! my lover of flowers. 

3. Come ! my dear, come! 

Let us be off to the meadows to collect flowers. 

My beloved is sulking 

And keeping himself away in remote regions. 

Come! my lover of flowers. 

4. Come ! my dear, come ! let us go out to collect lettuces. 
The people are speaking ill of me, 

But who can alter one’s destiny ? 

Come! my lover of flowers. 

5. Come ! thou, my beloved ! let us go to the river bank. 
The whole world is enveloped in deep slumber. 

But I am waiting for a reply from thee! s 
Come 1 my lover of flower s. j 
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Khwdja Habtbulldh Nau-shaJin. 
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[1. My beloved, let us go to see the Fair; 

Get up, friend, and let us be off to the Fair. 

2. He manifested Himself in many a beautiful form 
He assumed the name of Muhammad, 

So let us be off to the Fair. 

3. He shone forth saying: 

* I was a hidden treasure .. * 

So ! ‘we were so close to you ’ 

So let us be off to the Fair. 

4. From far off he shot at me arrows of fascination, 
Then ran away having injured my heart. 

0, the charm of his looking back! 

He saw me and yet pretended not to know.] 


Mrs, Bhawam Das Kachru 

(Shrimati Aram-Mal). 
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[1. My wheel, don’t make noise 
I will soon anoint you with scent. 


2. Raise thy head, out of mud, 0 Hyacinth ; 

I, thy Narcissus, am waiting for thee with goblets in my hands, 

3. I am like a bush of jessamine ; 

Never to blossom again ! 

I will soon anoint you with scent, my wheel.] 
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[1. From head to foot 

I am filled with, love for thee ; 

I have no sleep ! my fair one ! 

2. I will lay bare my heart unto you. 

And fall to the ground like the leave of a wild bush, 

3. I will cling to you like a charm on your arm. 

I have no sleep ! my fair-one ! ] 
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Tne Third renod ©£ ikashmin Poetry 

Mahmud G&mt 
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[1. Seeking for a likeness of man 
I said to the bubble : 

Hw live you on water $] 
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* ^ / 
2* I asked of ike butcher ike meaning of lovers art* 
He said “ Tie thy heart with the fork of Love* 
This roasted meat tastes better while burning/* 
How live you on water ?} 
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[3. Out of His love the Lover blew the bubble ; and it lived 
Soon was it blown off with another breath 
' But who died 1 and what remained still 
To account for, is the riddle. 

How live you on water ?] 
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[4. Tear open the veil of thy malice; 

And thou shalt see the Monarch with His Viceroy seated, 
Go forward, fear not frowns and frets. 

How live you on water ?] 
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[5. The Form and the Reality are like the dream and its i 
tion. 

;, The two are as the rose and its perfume. 

Really all the veils are removed from him who is one with 
How live you on water ?] 
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. Try to turn the wheel of constant remembrance by the rope of 
meditation, 

For, this water-wheel moves by its own ropes. 

Don’t be given to luxury and repose! 

How live you on water?] 
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[1. The garden was full of variegated flowers. 

The nightingales were intoxicated. 

2. The garden was filled with perfume, 

As the flowers waved with the breeze. 

3. Beds were filled with Sari flowers 

As though they were watered by the musk-dealers of China, 
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4. The red rose, the yellow rose, the white rose and whole beds of 

red flowers were there. 

5. The fresh and fragrant jessamine, narcissus and tulips 
And lilacs were there in sheaves. . 

6. The pomegranate trees were full of red flowers. 

The nightingale took them to be on fire, 

And flew away. 

7. The verdure was spread like a carpet of green velvet. 

Whereupon petals of flowers were scattering gold and silver coins. 

8. The red, white and yellow petals were falling 
Scattering gold and silver on violet beds. 

9. And innumerable were the fruit trees. 

Fragrant and shady willows.] 
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[1. Weeping at thy door, 0 thou fair as a houri 
I was put in min d of Paradise, below which streams flow. 
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[2. Ah ! I wish to hide thee in my heart, 

To take you in my embrace, 0 my Black Beauty cypress, 

And to wrap my body round thy cypress-like stature as does thy 
garment!] 
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[3. How I long for his return : 

I would offer him bowls of cream. 

Alas 1 He has gone away and made me distraught. 
What dainty dishes I would have served him ! 
What fine tea 1] 
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[4. He has scorched me with the fire of Love. 
How much patience should I have ? 

He cares not for me. 

If only he would enter my house, 

I would slay young lambs for him, 

But he has made me fade in sorrow ! 

I am shivering in separation. 

But he cares not for me !] 
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[Crave not for pearls while thou art on the shore 

a* X _ 

Dive deep into the depths of the sea 

Make garlands of jewels and weave wreaths of pearls.] “ 
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[Shake thy lethargic body with dauntless courage. 

If you act like the ignorant, you are lost. 

Bestir thyself to lop down the cypress of obstruction. 
Make garlands of tulips, make wreaths of pearls.] 
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Abdul AJiad Nazim. 
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[Thy lover, 0 Beloved, is waiting for thee, with every hope. 
Ignore him not. Come ! 

Won’t you come in the moonlight on a Thursday sacred to Chrar 
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[2. The black mole on thy cheek, 

Is a thief that hides at dusk in the curls of thy hair. 

At night he will raise himself 

To the moonlit courtyard of thy beauty with the help of the 
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[All! Who knows what good or evil about me 
Thy tresses and thy ear-rings have said to thee ? 
But, was it proper for thee 
To give ear to their senseless raving ?] 
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[1. What I have sown in grain 1 shall reap in ears 
I am tongue-tied, alas ! why did I stray off my path of search ! 
What to speak of cakes, 

Before the grain was good to flour. 

The mill has stopped.] 
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[2. 0 God! Before I am drowned . 

Lead me safe across the sea somehow. 

I am weary of asking for boons again and again. 

* So now I ask Thee once for all 
Bestow Thou favours likewise.] 
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[3. The path is mazy (or, my belt is not tight) 
The burden of sin is heavy; 

The ropes are loose ; 

A sheep is on my back; my joints are 
How shall I reach the ghat ? 

My destination is far off. 

And the thieves of sense are organized.] 
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[4. I pounded rocks and stones (i.e. t performed great feats) 
In far off places. 

But Ah ! I did not know, that thereby 
I was entangling myself in the worries of the world. 

My steel frame made of the seven metals 
Became the target to lightning darts from above.] 
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[To die while one is alive is excellent sport; 

It is meditation on one’s self 

The contemplation of the Self apart from the Ego.] 
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[Wherein everything is absorbed. 
There is no room for the Ego. 
That is called God.] 
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[3. By the burning breath of love. 

Every particle will be ablaze. 

And water will serve as oil.] 
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[4. The sun has no shadow, 

You clear away from the place. 

And all your waverings will disappear.] 
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KASHIE 


1 Abdul Wahhab Pare, the Firdausi of Kashmir. 

On Childhood. 

(0 


[1. 0 my childhood ! you played a trick 
With me like a j uggler. 

0 childhood, you are fleeting and unreliable.] 
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[2. You deodar of the forest, the saw (of time) 

Has cut thee into little bits 
And reduced thee to dust.] 
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[3. Just now you were like a mountain torrent 
Flooded and sweeping away whole hills. 

But now there is nothing in you but the dust of dryness, 


Fight between Rustam and Su-hbab. 
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[1. First they fought with their spears 
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were reduced to pieces. 
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2. Then both of them drew their swords, 

And satisfied their thirst (for blood). 

3. Then came the turn of maces, 

And they began to strike like blacksmith’s hammers on anvils. 

4. Both were full of sweat and wounded. 

Both were weeping while apparently laughing. 

5. They struck each other so furiously 
That their maces were broken. 

6. Now they began to fight with bows and arrows. 

Attacking each other like mad elephants. 

7. The arrows also were exhausted on both sides 
But none of their darts proved fatal.] 
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[Nothing but tribulation is the way of love. 

Ike lover must not live without tribulation.] 
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[The same came out of the same. 

He has neither body nor substance. 



The Modern Period of Kashmiri Poetry 

Ghuldm Ahmad Mahjur. 
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The Lightning. 
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[Who clothed your delicate body in red ? 

Resplendent Lightning 1 let us see the whole of you.] 
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[You manifested yourself at Ahrabal. 

And you created an uproar alike in villages and towns; 
You came down Kahnnabal 
Scattering the essence of love.] 
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[Ringlets like writhing snakes look beautiful behind your neck, 
Your body is crooked like somebody’s locks 
Your golden hair is woven into plaits.] 
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[Dressed in garments covered with mica you go at dusk. 

To your father-in-law’s house, but 
Like a girl (newly wed), you immediately ran back 
To your paternal home.] 
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From behind the folds of your veils, 

You viewed the world all at one glance ; 

And quietly hid yourself.] 
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wise man revealed to you the mystery of existence 



That this world is not the proper abode for the beautiful 
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Is that, why, 0 charming creature, 
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[If you did not consider this world good 
Why do you look back to it again and again ? 

What temptation attracts you, 0 beautiful flower ?] 
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[Why, from top to bottom, are you dressed in red ? 

What does it signify ? 

Are these clothes perhaps stained 
With the blood of some one wrongfully slain ?] 
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[Now and then you guide the travellers 
Who lose their way in the dark, 

i*'»*>*■ torch without any price.] 
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0 flaming torch of the sky. 

Whom are you looking for ? 

Are you playing hide and seek, you accuser of 
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[Fate has played a trick upon Mahjur, 

He got ignorant men for his companions. 
Who mistake his gems for ashes.] 
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KASHIR 


[Hardly had I, a budding houri, bathed me in sandal-oil. 
When he, my Love, did flee away from me, 0 friend. 
Methonght I would lie in wait for my lord 
With jasmin to crown Ms head. 

In the garden of my heart, a rare flower had blossomed 
When he, my Love, did fly away from me, 0 friend.] 
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[The hem of my robe is drenched with tears, my Love, 
Waiting and yearning for you, my days drag. 

I came bedecked; 

Prithee, why so proud, my Love ? 

You put me to the taunts of others, alas ! 

Waiting and yearning for you, my days drag.] 
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[3. My Love, my Jasmin, my Jasmin, 

I long for thee. 

0 come, 0 come, 

And show thyself; 

I long for thee. 

I plighted, when young, my troth to thee, 

Why didst break thy troth, my dear, my sweet ?] 
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[He held aloof,’mid distant woods, 

Say, Friend, will he not come ? 

From far off he cried, 4 let’s away to the woods 1 
But in some lovely spot himself he Md. 

My bosom is aflame, how shall I endure it % 
Say, Friend, will he not come ?]* 


♦Englished by Pandit Jai Lai 
English, Amar Singh College, Srinagar, 


M.A.. ll.b, 
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rzd GJiuldm Hasan Beg £ Arif. 

A stirring elegy on the death of a dear child 
of a Hindu woman with the ashes of her 
her hand. 
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in the bottle in 
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0 where has gone away my Yusuf, my full moon. 
Who tempted away my brilliant day and gave me 
night. 
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In old age I am helpless whom no one would now support. 
I spent away my youth for him who left me uncar’d for. 
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He left me never to return: why should lie hate me for my love, 
My bondage I do guarantee : now let me be Ms slave. 
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My tissues fire of love did melt to feed Mm with my milk. 

This- secret would be known to all since I must wail in 
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of Ms father and myself I form'd his 
Within this trap of love, in vain, I tried that he may 
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0 was the fire of funeral pyre my fire of love ? 
Bewildered am I for my love once shaped his form 
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0 where has gone away that form that I did shape with my 
own love ? 

Are ashes end of beauteous form and burning end of love ? 
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Unworthy was my love, or is this end of every life ? 
Is nature imperfect, or unripe still is love ? 
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In gleaming water cast him now when fire reduce’d him thus, 
Affectionate Ganges’ bosom keeps for love his resting-place. 

Kashmir’s Contribution to Persian Poetry 


L—By Muslims. 

It is a universal fact that the physical features of a 
country profoundly influence its people, their occupation, 
their art and their literature. Kashmir is a typical 
instance of the kind. Mature has profusely endowed 
Kashmir with the wealth of real beauty which has made it 
renowned as a paradise on earth. Such a land could not 
fail to be the home of poetry, perhaps the highest expression 
of beauty. And, did not Bilhana tell the world that the seed 
of poetry is the saffron flower ? And the land that produces 
saffron produces poetry. But the poetry of Kashmir has not 
asyetbeenproperly appreciated, and the outside world knows 
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Kashmir is equally proud of its Sha’iq, its Ghani, its Barf I 
and its AJonal. ‘Abdul Wahhab Sha’iq wrote a versified 
history of Kashmir or the Shdh-nama-i-Kashmir consisting 
of 60,000 couplets. Ghanfs Divan or the collection of his 
odes has gone beyond the confines of Kashmir though it 
still awaits its days of proper appreciation. The masnavi of 
MIrza , Akmal-ud-Dln Beg Khan Akmal is a masnavi 
of sublime mystic thought in Islam, The Khamsas that 
Shaikh Ya £ qu hSarfi, or Mulla Ashraf Dairi Bulbul, or Mulla 
Baha-ud-Dln Mattu Baba, or Mulla Hamldullah Hamid 
ShahabadI wrote have yet to enter the precincts of a 

press. Gray’s well-known lines— 

'Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear,” 
apply most aptly to the Persian poetry of Kashmir 
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The Persian language may be said to have entered 
Kashmir with the advent of Islam. But it was 
a century later_ during the reign of Sultan Sikandar 
Sultan Zain-ul- { Abidin that the sweet literary language 
of Asia acquired general adoption. Till then Sanskrit 
continued, and the Qarada script was in vogue. It 
the presence of scholars and 
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Kashmiri, Mulla Nadiml senior 
Mulla Jamil, Mulla Ahmad RumI 
s Ali Shlrazi, M 

others, at the court of Sultan 
successors. 
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was himself a poet of note, Persian poetry further flourish¬ 
ed in Kashmir till under the Mughuls it reached its climax 
at a time when Urdu was struggling for its formation in and 
around Delhi. Persian poetry under Mughul rule in Kashmir 
produced Mazhari, Fani, Ghani, Salim, Aujl, Fitrati, Furughi, 
Najmi, Tauflq, Guy a, Juya, Sati‘ and Yakta, and a host of 
others. The court language and the language of the literate 
had already been perfected and polished as a convenient 
vehicle of human sentiment and emotion, of delicate impres¬ 
sions of love and pf yearnings of the heart, The ecstatic 






raptures and thought imagery of the Kashmiri poet’s mind 
found expression in the sweet and graceful rhyme of the 
land of Iran. The exquisite beauty of Kashmir’s natural 
scenery inspired the thoughts, which found their harmonious 
expression in Persian phraseology. It was as though the 
Kashmiris were staging themselves not in their national 
pheran (pakahan) but in the clear-cut fashionable 
and up-to-date Persian draperies, flounced here and there 
with the Arab thread*work. The effect was peculiar and 
exquisite. It was peculiar because the Kashmiri poet 
utilized the Persian ways of expressing his emotions in the 
Persian idiom, ready to his hand and suited to his purpose. 
It was exquisite, because unlike the ordinary Persian poetry, 
his sentiments were quickened directly by the natural 
phenomena, amidst which he lived day and night, and were 
therefore more realistic, true and simple. His poetry is a 
faithful representation, and true interpretation of facts 
observed at first hand in the midst of his poetic environment. 
The Persian idiom becomes so apt in his mouth that it 
acquires a sweetness, grace and meaning of its own as quite 
distinct from the conventional, perhaps soulless and merely 
ornamental use made of it in other parts of India. Expression 
was given to fundamental truths of ethics, philosophy, 
practical wisdom, religious dogma and even to the varied 
‘ states ’ of a lover’s mind, in unison and in separation, in 
eagerness and in expectancy, in hope and in fear. Political 
theories, economic and social relations are supported and 
established with apt illustrations, and fine allegories drawn 
direct from nature, revealing keen observation and deep 
study of the human mind. The dew drops on the verdant 
grass, the soft breeze, the sun and the moon, the revolving 
heavens, gigantic hills, the snow, the hailstorm, the rose 
and the jasmin, the torrents, the lakes, and the flowing 
waters, suggest to the highly sensitive mind of the poet 
morals and lessons which years of dull poring over books 
could never bring home. The Kashmiri had a distinct 
advantage over the Hindustani in this respect. For the 
latter, perhaps seldom, saw the natural phenomena that 
were ever present to the mind of the former. The Kashmiri’s 
line of argument may not, at times, be quite logical, but 
there can be no gainsaying the fact that it appeals and 
wins over the heart. His illustrations may not always 
coincide with his propositions, but they are alive with 
felicitous terms and strike a responsive chord. These 
features of Kashmir’s Persian poetry are most prominent 
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in the compositions of Gbanl, of Salim, of Muhsin Fan! and 
of Mlrza Mujrim and several others. Some critics, however, 
find Kashmiri poetry not as Ml of emotion as that of c UrfI 
or Nazirl. But all Kashmiri poetry is not yet printed. 

Before substantiating what has already been said by 
actual reference to the Kashmiri poet’s work, one must not 
ignore the critical question of the value of Kashmiri poetry 
taken as a whole. Is it worthy of the attention, not of 


but of those who, with the assistance of their literary taste, 
and in the light of their critical sense, award places in the 
scale of merit % 

“ In poetry,” as Matthew Arnold, in his essay entitled 
The Study of Poetry* says, “the distinction between excellent 
and inferior, sound and unsound or only half-sound, true and 
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untrue or only half-true, is of 

we should “ keep clear and sound our 
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estimates and praises of that which is not the best. If it 
were claimed that all Kashmiri poetry is excellent, we 



be in appreciable danger of failing to keep our judgments 
clear and sound. We make no such large claim for it. Even 
in Ghani, there are verses and gliazals (odes or lyrics) 
which. often fall short of a high standard. In fact, Ghani 
himself admits it when he says : 
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But it can be claimed that, side by side with much that 
falls short, there is much that has “a power of forming, 
sustaining and delighting us,” that whi6h cannot fail to give 
pleasure to the most austere critic, that even in the less 
excellent compositions there are lines which ring true, that 
even in faulty pieces a quiet thought is often exquisitely 
conveyed, an image of feeling convincingly rendered. 

There is another way of judging poetry, as it were, 
another test. Let us again turn to Matthew Arnold for 
reference. He says : “ There can be no more useful help 
for discovering what poetry belongs to the class of the truly 
excellent, and can therefore do us most good, than to have 
always in one’s mind lines and expressions of the great 
masters, and to apply them as a touchstone to other poetry. ” 
“ Of course, ” he continues, “ we are not to require this other 
poetry to resemble them ; it may be very dissimilar. But if 

* Assays in Criticism (Second Series) by Matthew Arnold, Macmillan, London, 1915, p,5. 
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we nave any tact, we shall find them, when we have lodged 
them well in our minds an infallible touchstone for detecting 
the presence or absence of high poetic quality, and also the 
degree of this quality, in all other poetry,, which we may 
place beside them. '"Short passages, even single lines, will 
serve our turn quite sufficiently.” (Pp. 16-17). 

_ Now let us place Mlrza Muhammad ‘All Sa’ib of Isfahan 
in Iran, side by side with Mull a Tahir Ghant of Kashmir. 
Our choice of Sa’ib, it is to be hoped, is not unreasonable, 
as both were contemporaries. And, as to the excellence of 
Sa’ib’s poetry we have the testimony of two keen, learned 
critics, one of the West and the other of the East, both men 
of profound learning, the verdict of whose judgment can 
hardly be questioned. I mean the late Professor E. G. 
Browne, and the late Maulana Shibll Nu‘manl. Bays Pro¬ 
fessor Browne 1 : “I find Sa’ib especially attractive, both on 
account of his simplicity of style, and his skill in the 
figures, entitled IIusn-i-Taltl or “poetical aetiology, 5 ’ 
and Irsal-ul-Masal or “ proverbial commission.” Nearly 
forty years ago (in 1885), I read through the Persian 
portion of that volume of the great bilingual ‘anthology’ 
entitled Khardbdt, which deals with the lyrical verse of 
the Arabs, Turks, and Persians, both odes and isolated 
verses, and copied into a note-book, which now lies before 
me, those which pleased me most, irrespective of author- 
ship ; and, though many of the 443 fragments and isolated 
verses which I selected are anonymous, more than one- 
tenth of the total (45) are by Sa’ib. ” 

Maulana Shibll 2 considers Sa’ib “ the last great Persian 
poet, superior in originality to Qaani, the greatest and most 
famous of the moderns.” Abu Talib in his Kkuldsat-ul- 
Afkar remarks that Sa‘dl was the originator of ghazal 
though ghazal existed before Sa'di—to which Baba Fighani 
gave a new colour, but that Sa’ib was the founder 
of a new school. In addition to these weighty opinions, 
we have to remember that Shah ‘Abbas II of Iran made 
Sa’ib his poet-laureate. 




Fenian Literature in Modern Times, 1500-1924, pages 104-165. 
Shtfr-ul- 1 Ajam, volume III, page 189, 
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ecstasy,” and Sa’ib is said to have remarked that “ the 
whole of his Divan or collection of odes, could have been 
bartered away for this single couplet of Ghani ” :— 
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[The green glow (of beauty) by means of tbe green (just shooting) 
down captivated me; 

The colour of the net being the same as that of the ground, I was 
enmeshed.] ■ 

Maulana Azad. Bilgrami* says that Mirza Sa’ib adds an 
insertion (tazmm) to the words of Ghani:— 





On one occasion, the note-book of Sa’ib had the follow¬ 
ing second hemistich while the first one had been erased 
by him— 
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A friend of Sa’ib asked Ghani to suggest the first 
hemistich, whereupon the latter readily replied : 
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This friend showed the couplet to Sa’ib, who is said to 
have remarked that he (Sa’ib) should have written a whole 
Divan with only the first hemistiches himself, and asked 
Ghani to add insertions thereon. Sir Muhammad Iqbal, 
on one occasion, said Sa’ib wrote— 
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whereupon Ghani re-wrote the same 
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*Sari'-i'Azad, published at Hydarabad, Deccan, in 1913, page 103. 
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At the 


use of the churl one is reminded of the only 
l or rubd c i of the Emperor Akbar 1 quoted by Maulav! 
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Muhammad Husain Azad:— 
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for the basis of Professor Browne’s estimate of 
s skill in “proverbial commission,” mentioned above, 
the fact is that Ghani has as much skill in the use of this 
figure of speech as Sa’ib, or any other Persian poet. Ghulam 
Qadir Girdm 3 the late court poet of H. E. H. the Nizam 
of Hydarabad, while praising a poet says : 
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The reader can compare our selections of Ghani’s couplets 
with those of his own choice from Sa’ib, and see that Ghani 


has as much excellence as Sa’ib and, in some respects, far 
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Sa’ib is said to have made a 
his own (personal note-book) of two 
hundred and twenty verses from Ghaid’s Divan. Abu Talib 
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eminence has been recognized. The absolute pre-eminence 
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it may be heresy to say, has been 

~ ’ is praise so assiduous] w 
Kashmir had produced but one poet, 
venture to pluck a leaf from his laurels ; it 
green while the Persian language lasts. But it 
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1. The Darbar4-Akhan, Lahore, 1910, p. 126. 

** , BanJcipur Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts, Calcutta 

Yob III, p, 136. ■ 
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b ... GrhanI,. however, was 
jealous of his fame, says : 


not without his satirist who, 
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The Three Periods of Persian Poetry in Kashmir. 

Persian poetry in Kashmir Is conveniently divided into 
the (i) pre-Mughul, (ii) Mughnl and Afghan, and ( Hi) post- 
Mughul and Afghan periods. In the first period, about 17 
poets are considered very prominent by a critic, though 
certainly their number must have been very much greater. 
In the second period, about 197, and in the third about 33 
may be classed as distinguished. _In the first period, Persian 
is a direct imitation from Iranian scholars who came 
V to Kashmir. In the second period, there is Indo- 
Kashmlr mixing with Persian on account of the presence 
of people from Delhi, igra and Qandahar and Kabul. In 
the third period, local idiom, similes and metaphors from 
Kashmir! influence Persian poetry produced indigenously. 
Within these three periods the poets, noticed in the follow¬ 
ing pages, do not appear in chronological order but in the 
order of 4eir importance or their appeal. 

Let us now take a rapid survey of some of the random 
couplets of the poets we have mentioned above, as it is 
hardly possible for us to give full ghazals in the short space 
of a section of KasMr. 
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The torrents are the usual phenomena of the Valley of 
Kashmir. Gbani, in the first couplet, impresses on his reader 
the co mm on experience that the assumed humility of the 
foe is the more to be dreaded, as the turbulent torrent which 
by analogy, as it were, kisses the feet of the wall, actually 
tends to pull it down. In the second, he likens love to a 
torrent, and also by analogy teaches that love affects the 
rich and the poor alike. In the third, he refers to the spots 
of the moon due to the borrowed light of the sun, and draws 
the moral that a man should avoid being eternally 
dependent on another. Note how the sight of a torrent 
suggests to GhanI truths of fundamental importance. 
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[My heart 5 Salim, is attracted like the dust to the shadow of the rose. 
My (clay) has been kneaded with the air and water of Kashmir,] 
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[The heart that is gifted with true vision becomes overfilled with the 
light of Truth; 

Make that drop (of Truth) like the oyster., which transforms the 
drop into a pearl.] 

[Note.—Mr. Victor G. Kiernan, M.A. (Cantab.), formerly of the 
Aitckison Chiefs’ College, Lahore, kindly rendered 45 of the following 
couplets into English rhyme which are not, therefore, literal] 
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[When hot winds hem us in, the fires 
Of crimson wine are overcast; 

Each cloud-streak is as welcome as 
The crescent moon that ends the East.] 
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giver’s 




I saw this when I watched the wave 
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[Shunning timers revolutions, take your ease ; 

Like, as the wave lies, close under the shore, 

And watch from there the loud tumultuous seas,] 
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[The giver cannot mend 
The ill-starred man’s ill luck— 

The river never fills 

The whirlpool’s hollow cup*] 
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[God, to reveal Himself, has hung 
Creation with the colours 
Of a million rainbows.] 

1,2) I ,»^3 6^ 1w^a4a*^«3 

^sb*w«3 I ^.3 iA3^»3 L*4*a) ^,2Sjs« ho ^ L^SiiSttw 

[Each breath we draw into this mortal frame 
Is one more wave of the swift tide of death ; 

Upon which current stands our fortress, like 
The crumbling bank above the gnawing stream.] 
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[The quivering heart uneasily 
Over the body’s organs reigns; 

The world, with all its doings, pains 
Him most who lives most perfectly.] 
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Section I. 

Poets daring tie period of the Sultans and the Padshahs 
or the Shah Miris and the Chalks of Kashmir 

[1324 A.Ci to 1586 AiC] 

This period should begin with the name of Mulla Ahmad. 
As, however, we have already mentioned him under Sultan 
Zain-ul-‘Abidin, we shall pass on to others. Qazi Hamid 
Sayyid Muhammad Amin Mantiql BaihaqI JJwais , or Wais. 
Mulla Nam! senior, Mulla NamI junior, Muhammad Amin 
Musiaghnt, Husain Shah Chak, Yusuf Shah Chak, Baba 
Da’ud Ehdkt, Mulla AhmadI, Mulla Mihrl, and Shaikh 
Ya‘qub Sarfi are the more important names of this period. 
We shall begin with couplets from Wais who flourished 
under Bad Shah and was killed in a skirmish in 889 a.h.= 
a.c., in Sultan Hasan Shah’s reign. 
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‘AH Shah Chak. 



ni passed his days in the time of 
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Mulla Nam! senior was a 
court of Husain Shah 



poet who belonged to the 
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Shaikh Da’ud or Baba Da’ud Khaki comes of a Ganai 
The word Ganai comes from gan meaning a pen, 
and the writer is, therefore, called the ganai as he uses 
the pen. The title of Ganai is believed to have been conferred, 
in Kashmir, on Baba ‘Usman Uchchap by Bad Shah, at 
whose burial the Sultan is said to have been present. Shaikh 
Da’ud or Baba Da’ud was bom in 928 a.h. or 1521 a. c.—the 
year when, in Europe, the Diet at Worms excommunicated 
Luther. Da’ud’s father was Shaikh Hasan Ganai a well- 
known Jchattdt or scribe. Baba Da’ud studied under Mulla 
Baslr Khandabhawni and ‘Allama Raziyy-ud-Din. Later, he 
became the tutor of Sultan Nazuk Shah’s son. He gave 
up service and became a murid of Shaikh Hamza 
Makhdum. On account of trouble during the last days of 
Chak rule, he went with Shaikh Ya‘qub Sarfi to seek 
Akbar’s help. The Baba died on return from Akbar 
Islamabad (Anantnag) in 994 . a.h.=1585 a.c 
interred in the enclosure of Baba Rishi 
Some years later, however, his remains were brought to the 
ziydrat of Shaikh Hamza Makhdum in Srinagar 
final resting place near the Baba’s spiritual guide 
was the takhallus or poetic name of Baba Da’ud who has 
written quite a number of books— Vird-ul-Muridin, Qasida- 

wmt . 

i-Lamiyya, Qasida-i-Jalaliyya , Qasida-i-Ghusliyya and 
Qasida-i-Zaruriyya, Dastur-us-Sdlikin, Majma'-ul-Fawa’id 
The Baba’s poetry consists of ' religious and m 
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We have already written in detail about Shaikh Ya 
Sarfi in an earlier part of this Chapter (see pages 358— 
A few of his couplets are presented here— 
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[Sick and worn with love 
is too great a 
He cannot lift it.] 
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[When morning came, she veiled a face 
As lovely as the moon. 

Twilight, it seemed, had seized the sun. 

Not waiting even till noon.] 
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[Ask not collyrium, if you will 
Make bright and clear your eyes 
Ask only for the dust that lies 
About his door. To tell 
Its virtue, ask the wise.] 
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[All patience from my heart my love first stole, 

And then my heart’s infatuated whole— 

Bold thief! he stole the house itself, 

Besides the silver from the shelf.] 


^ .P 

$ s $ 

[The mole that near your eyebrow lurks 
Is waiting to ensnare our feet; 

Whoever lurks in corners so. 

Is always fullest of deceit.] 


& % / J? —- 


[Seek shelter under God, 0 Sarfi, 

Against those who show wheat, and sell oats, i.e. cheats.] 


Section II® 

Poets during the period of Mughul and 
Afghan Rule in Kashmir; 

[1586 A C. to 1819 A C ] 

. Mazharl. 

Abu’l Fazl says (The 1’in, vol. I, page 584) that Mazharl 
wrote poetry from his early youth, and lived long in 'Iraq. 
Mazharl travelled a good deal over Iran, Khurasan, and 
Hindustan, and saw the poets of his age. In Iran he was 
with Muhtasham Kashi and Wahshl. After his return to 
India, Mazharl was employed by Akbar as Mir Bahrl or 
Superintendent of the Dal and other lakes and waterways 
which employment he held in 1004 a.h.=I595 a.c. Mazharl 
turned Shi'a. As his father was a Sunni, they separated 
from each other. Mazharl is said to have written six 
thousand couplets. He died in 1018 a.h.=1609 a.c., though 
Plr Hasan Shah says in 1026 a.h.— 1617 A.c. Mazharl is 
buried in the Malkhali graveyard in Srinagar. 
Tazhiras praise his poems. Some of his verses are : 

! , v > ; 





[I do not know what secret. 
In Salma’s beauty lurks ; 
The longer you behold it, 

more its magic works. 
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PI admire the looking-glass, which reflects my sweetheart promenad¬ 
ing on a flower-bed, although he is inside Ms house. This simile will 
be understood if we state that the eyes of the beloved are like narcissus 
flowers—crocus-like or almond-shaped,—the chin is like an apple, 
the black hair like hyacinth,—in fact, his whole face resembles a garden, 
rather he is a garden personified.] 
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'What lovely look lay in Layla’s eyes 

That shut Maj nun’s eyes to friends and strangers, 

An English equivalent may be— 

What passion lay in Cleopatra’s eyes 
To close to friend and stranger Antony’s ?] 
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[Good fortune gave you beauty, and your face 
Has prospered your affairs for you, my dear; 
Without that capital you would have been 
A sorry steward of your life, I fear.l 
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[He who is pleasing to our eye, 

Is to the heart of heaven distasteful.] 
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[I am a tulip of Sinai, and not like the bud born of the rose. 

To my torn collar, I apply the (needle of my) flame to stitching it. 

In this connexion, I was rather struck when I came across the 
following: “ Electronic heating makes it possible to sew together not 
only pieces of cloth, but cloth to rubber or wood, metal to rubber, 
and so on .”—The Bombay Chronicle Weekly, Sunday, 20th July, 1947 
page 23, col. 4, bottom. How prophetic of Mazhari to have said this 
in the 16th century, a.o. S ] 
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[I follow where my obstinate heart leads, 

Grow footsore even when the way’s not rough ; 

Tear down a hundred veils, but not that of my own Self; 

Travel a hundred stages, still am with my own Self.] 
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[Be with the luckless, Mazhar, in this world. 

The nightingale whose voice implores the rose ; 

Content to grasp earth’s beauty with your eyes, 

As strangers watch, mere guests, a spectacle.] 

Mazhati composed the following chronogram on the 
death of Akbar, viz., 1414—400=1014 a.h. = 1605 A.c. 
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Malta Muhsin Fdnu 

The life and works of Mull a Muhsin 
treated on pages 365—373 in this Chapter, 
couplets of his are given : 


have been 
Here a few 
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[He to whom are dark 
The secrets of the Self, Fan!! 

To himself is strange, 

A stranger is to God.] 

This is an explanation of— 
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[One who knows his own self, knows God too.] 
* S 
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[To view the whole world by the mind’s clear light 
Is not so hard ; the magic mirror where 
Sikandar saw all happenings far and near. 

Was only this, the spirit’s crystal sight.] 
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[Only the image 

Of your eyes drunk with passion 
Exists in my heart. 

None can keep a richer wine 

In his flask, than this of mine.] 
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[Fan!, tty heavenward march is but gyration, 

Like what the compass on the paper draws ; 

For one foot moves, the other keeps its station,] 

3 . Mulla Tahir Gham Ashm. 

The full name of Ghan! is Mulla Muhammad Tahir GhanT. 
He belonged to the Asha 5 ! clan which has been the subject 
of varied views. Sir Walter Lawrence says that Asha’is are 
Mughuls (p. 309). Pir Hasan Shah's view is that this clan 
migrated from a village named Ishawar in Khurasan. This 
same view seems to have prevailed with Mr. Matfn-uz- 
Zaman Khan the author of the census report of 1911 (vide 
I. paee 205, footnote) who spells the village Eshawar, 

, scholars of Persian. 
Iran, IJind no clue to the 
existence of this village in Khurasan, Iran. Either it is far 
too small and far too insignificant, or Pir Hasan Shah is- 
mistaken. Haji Mukhtar Shah Asha’!, however, says in 
his Risdla Bar Fann-i-Shalbafi (p. 1) that the progenitor 
of the ‘Asha’is came from Bukhara with Shah Hamadan. 
Another view is that this progenitor was called ‘Ashd’t by 
Shah Hamadan whose Hsha (night) prayers he attended 
secretly to avoid ostracism by some of his critics. Under 
the circumstances, this explanation is probable. But the 

j n vogue is (Asha 5 !,) and not (‘Asha’i.) 

say Ghan! was born about 1040 a.h.=1630 a.c.— 
the third year of the accession of Shah Jahan. But this 
date is not acceptable to those who assume that Ghan! 
died at an advanced age and not at 39, and, as proof, cite 
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Like that of the astronomer-poet of Iran, ‘Umar Khayyam, 
GhanI’s date of birth must be pronounced to be uncertain. 
Not much is known about Ghanfs family. Most of his edu¬ 
cational career was spent under Mull a Muhsin 'Earn. The 
choice by Ghani of his pen-name, accidentally it might be 
though, is remarkably significant, as it reveals the particular 
incidents connected with his life. The numerical value of 
the three letters, composing his name, when put together, 
gives the year, 1060 a.h. (1650 a.c.), in which according to 
Sarkhush, Ghani commenced writing poetry. He was 
twenty then. But it is not improbable that he commenced 
writing poetry earlier. The etymological meaning of these 
letters, put in a nutshell, represents his attitude towards 
pleasure and wealth, and the pomp and show of mundane 
dignity. Ghani appears to have used Tahir as his pen- 
name in his earlier poems. The name, Tahir, it is said, 
was given to him by his father who owed spiritual 
allegiance to Khwaja Tahir Raflq Asha! mentioned in 
Chapter III of Kashir, page 113. • 

GhanI’s travels abroad are in dispute. But from what 
he himself says, it appears that he did go out of Kashmir. 

It redounds to the great credit of Ghani that he never 
sought the company of the rich, or those placed in exalted 
positions. His own mind was to him a kingdom in which he 
found all joy. He was in the habit of putting the padlock on 
the door of his cottage supposed to be in Raiauri Kadal near 


was in it, and taking it off when he was out. When asked the 
reason of this strange action on his part, he replied that he 
was the only wealth in the cottage which ne eded a padlock. 
When he was out, the need for the padlock did not exist. 
And so the door was always open in his absence. [The photo 
of this hut faces page 362]. Sir Muhammad Iqbal has 
put this little episode in beautiful verse : 





Ghani lived during the 

WaMd Zaman 




of Zafar Khan 
ir WaMd was a great 









his life never 

in 


on a prince, nor wrote a 

►raise of any nobleman or w . . 

►f ahazals and ruba'iyydts and qasidas (not in praise of any 
lobleman, etc.). It is said that he wrote about 100,000 
verses. His Divan > copied in 1102 a.h.— 1690 a.c., was 

►rinted at the Mustafa 5 ! Press, Lucknow, in 1261 a.h. =3 845 
,.0. It was arranged by Muhammad 4 All Mdhir , originally 
tt:~ j., brought up by Mirza Ja'far Mu'aTYinid’i, and 
s re-edfted by Ghanfs pupil, Muslim Mujrirn with 
helo of another pupil named Lala Malik Shahid, senior 
- . It is a fragment of about 2,000 ot what 

\ And hence the Riyaz-ush- 
< A1 " Qul! Vdlih Daghistani of Isfahan, 
in iitji a.h.=1748 A.O., in Muhammad Shah’s 
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The Dtvdn begins qasidas with— 
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A poem entitled the Jang-ndma describing the war between 
Aurangzib ‘Alamgir and his elder brother Bara Shukuh is 
attributed to Ghani in the Catalogue of manuscripts in the 
library of the University of Bombay prepared in 1935 A.c. 
by Khan Bahadur e Abdul Qadir Sarfaraz (page 208). 

This Jang-mma begins with—• 

slb> (^Utb twbo. c*3yas>* j\ <J& *l£»b ^y 

$ HJ $ ■ J? $ Jf 
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The tahhallus of the poet occurs in the couplet below:— 
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On looking into this MS. (No. 74) I feel the style is different 
from the usual style of Ghani, and the praise showered on 
Shah Jahan could not be expected from G-hani who would 
call on no noble even, much less seek the elaborate cere¬ 
monial of an audience with His Majesty the Emperor of 
India. Possibly it is some other “ Ghani ” and not Mulla 
Tahir Chant Asha’i of Kashmir. 

Ghani appears to have possessed an extraordinary 
fertility of brain, and an uncommon vividness of imagina¬ 
tion. The accounts of poetical encounters show that he met 
the exigencies of the occasion with a wonderfully prompt 
utterance. 
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and in the space 
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of a few years, lie acquired a high, place hi the art of poetry 
writing, and ultimately began to dive deep into the ocean 
of poetry, and brought forth pearls that were worth buying 
with the cash of life.” Ghani had a brother whose name was 
Muhammad Zaman Nafi c who was a well-known man of 
letters in his day. Tahir NasrabadI states on a reliable 
authority that the emperor of India wrote to Bail Khan, 
governor of Kashmir, to send Ghani to the imperial throne. 
Being requested by Saif Khan, the poet instructed the 
governor to report that Ghani was insane. Saif Khan 
objected to this. The poet, all of a sudden, tore his collar, 
marched off, and died three days* after. The death of 

ie in 1079 a.h.- 1668 A.c. Muhammad £ AlI 
s jram is 
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death is also expressed by ^ Ghani 
rl Mahalla (old Qutb-ud-DInpor), Zaina 
though the actual grave is today unidentified 



as 
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to 






(1) Tahir 

Yad-i-Baizd, folio 170a (3) Riyaz-ush - 
io 28th (4) Maj'ma c ~uri-Nafa ! is, Vol. II, folio 344b (5) Rieu, 
Vol. II, p. 692 (6),Ethe Catalogue, 1127 (7) -The Ban&pore 
Vol. III, No. 334, pages 136-139 (8) Amal-i- 
705 (9) Sarkhush, folio 95 (10) Mirat-ul-Khayal, folio 
(11) TheOudh Catalogue, pp. 113, 151 and 410], 

The age of Ghani was the bloom of Persian • poetry in 
Kashmir. Under its Mughul satraps, who were themselves 
men of great literary eminence, and who encouraged poetry 
and fine arts, Persian poetry found a second home in Srinagar. 

may now enjoy some couplets from Ghani— 
& £ 

h u **^'* 0 j\ Joiyo J) 

,’s wealth, Ghani, cannot blot one’s fault; 

For all gold’s scratchings, still the touchstone’s black.] 
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ore Cataloym, Volume III, page 137, 
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[The man made perfect seeks 
No glory and no singer; 

The new moon, not the full. 

Reaches with crescent finger.] 

S $ 

[He who clings to Ms birthplace will know no freedom from troubles.; 
While the rose clings to her stem, thorn-pricks are close to her flesh,] 


| i, l ^Xx<3 b tA S 


$ 
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^^0 i/Vi 


1 {J ^ hwO ^yi A<® Li 

[Not for itself the musk-deer bears 
Its musk : not for himself 
The poet for his harvest cares.] 
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Q JiySSto 

[Under my verses 





Wisdom and knowledge 
Hide like the ripe fruit 
Under its leafage.] 

-P ^ ® *» 




Ix^SW ^ ^ jgs 0 ^ 


[A thought once dressed in 
Why versify a second time ? 
Twice over used, the brightest 
Will dwindle to a pale sienna.] 

.» .* 1 i 
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lj v/ul> AXXi AXXi 

[Silk tongues hide cold hearts ; t 
Inside the fleecy cotton— 

See! the cotton-seed.] - 
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[The ear is never fed up with poetry 

As the dish-coyer is ever there to overlay the dish.].. 
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[I vowed my mind to Reason, and she led me 
Not where I would; for rugged was the road: 
I fancied it a ladder stretched to God.] 
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[My strength is gone, and even my ghost 
Too weak to reach my lips and flee ; 

Only this weight of weakness keeps 
Firm-bound to life my misery.] 

& 

S s 

/ / 

I^JLwasI 3^ o^3^ 

[It is virtue to try 
And give comfort to neighbours— 

Ear, listening to stories. 

Brings slumber to Eye.] 

jp 

/ 

1 JwO J jlx&S 

/ / 

[Deeds from words cannot vary in the lives of righteous men 
More than the letters written by the motions of the pen.] 
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to no fickle paramour 
Your love, or you will come to harm ; 

The sunflower, through the inconstant sun, 

Lives in perpetual alarm.] 

S % ^ S 
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quivering lashes of her eyes have killed 
lovers; the contagion of her fevered 

eyes, a world of graves has filled.] 
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[Your waist, as slender as a hair. 

Might serve the potter for the string 
That from the wet wheels hurrying 
Sets free the moulded earthenware.] 

It is noteworthy that this very couplet is said to have 
drawn Sa’ib from Iran to Kashmir to meet Ghanl. 


4. Hajt Aslam Salim . 

Hap Aslam Salim 

embraced Islam. Aslam was the pupil of Mulla Muhsin 
Fan!. In his youth, he was in India In the service of Prince 
A‘zam Shah, after whose defeat at the hands of Prince 
Mua‘zzam, he returned to Kashmir. His manunscript^ Divan 
of about 700 pages is in the Panjab University Library, 
and consists mostly of odes and quatrains but no qasidahs. 

^ 9 


9^ 

3hj 

[Life—in a boundless 
Desert, a frightened - 
Deer . ... a narcissus 
Black-and-white 
Scenting a garden— 

Day and night.] 
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[Sunk in her halo, lost in thy love, the moon— 

A trance-filled head sunk on the robe’s soft collar.] 
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[In youth, in age, this spirit never rubbed 
Its eyes from languid slumber’s mockings; 
Time’s rumbling revolutions were to it 
No more than drowsy cradle-rockings.] 
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>j\> b $ £ jSS bj> ji irdfS J^LZ> 

JP UJ . . * t * 

bcL^j J*y>wb (js^ _5 <s-m\ bjX^ j«& 

[The swimmer, while his limbs are strong, 

Trusts himself to the river; 

So he who makes Ms day’s work long, 

May trust the Heavenly Giver.] 

S> 

>A>p j\ b jr^ *-*k ^ wX, ° 


[Death, the mad beast, is sleeping: Life, 
The gay coquette, goes dancing, tripping, 
Her jingling feet will wake 
Him and his claws one day.] 
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AujI Kashmiri was the son of Maulana Nam! Kashmiri, 
and commenced to write verse at a very early age. When 
he was a young man, he was offered service by Mirza Ja e far 
Asaf Khan, the governor of Kashmir, which he acce~' 4 ’~ ;l 




service 





Asaf Khan gave him opportunities to improve himself, which 
Auj! fully utilized. On Asaf Khan’s reversion to T 
was patronized by successive governors. He was 
of travelling, but once went as far as Lahore, and soon 
returned to his native land. e Abdun-Nabi Khan Qazwini, the 
author of the Mai-khana, compiled in 1028 a.h. =1618 a. a, 
writes that, on one occasion when he was at Ajmer with 
Maulana Muhammad Sufi also called Muhammad Mazan- 
darani, the author of an anthology called the But-khdna, a 
gentleman from Kashmir came in. The talk drifted on to 
Aujl’s poetry. That gentleman read the following 
from the Saqi-ndma of Auji— 


as 
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Maulana M 

remarked that, if he had heard 
never have written his own 

it he saw Auji in 
fifty-five, and found him paralytic, using 
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opium 
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He wrote tliree thousand couplets, and finished his S&qT-nctwici 
when he was in the service of Mirza Ja'far “ 
following couplets are from his Saqi-nama : 
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Fitrati was the pupil of Mull a Zi'hnl Kashmiri 
enjoyed association with Mull a Nadlml, Mulla Faslhl and 
lived in the time of Akbar. On one occasion Fitrati got 


couplets from the Emperor :— 
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Furughl^was the contemporary of Shah 
Aurangzlb ‘Alamglr. Furughfs two masnavts on 
jahanabad and Bagh-i-Hayat Bakhsh of that city of 
Jahan brought him a reward of twelve thousand 
and employment on twelve rupees a day under 
emperor. . . .. . .. • -• ■ ; 
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After the deathof Shah Jahan, Fur ugh i entered the service 
of ‘Aurangzfb ‘llamgir and won many a reward. Furugh! 
died in 1077 a.h. =1666 a.o. 
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8. Najm. 

Najmf was tlie pupil of Qasim Kahl. In 988 a.h. = 
1580 A.C., he left Kashmir for Mavara-un-Nahr (Trans’ 
oxiana). Here he entered the service of Sultan Isfandy a r 
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bin Sultan Khusrav bin Yar Muhammad bin Sultan Jan! 
Beg. He was given a robe of honour and made a Khan of 
two hundred tankas for the Qastda to the Sultan in which 
Najml says :— 
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According to the annalist Khalil Marjanpurl, ‘Abdul 
Hakim known as Mulla Sati‘ was the son of Mulla Ghalib. 
When his muse burst, he took guidance from Lala Malik 
Shahid. Later, at Shahid’s Instance, he gained in the 
company of Mirza Darab Juyd. He went with the army of 
Shah ‘ Alam Bahadur to Peshawar and profited by associa- 
tion with Muhammad Sa‘id Ashraf, a noted poet of the 
day. He kept up his poetic progress under Bahadur Shah, 
and reached his climax under Farrukh Siyar when, on 
Nawwab Samsam-ud-Daula 5 s introduction, he won rewards. 
On Farrukh Siyar’s murder Mulla SatP returned to Kashmir. 
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10. Mulla Muhammad Taufiq. 


Mulla Muhammad 


was a 


well-known poet of his time 
as next only to Ghanl. At 


* . * 


Taufiq belonged to the family of 
the vicinity of the Jami‘ Mosque, 
Lpil of Mulla Bati‘ and became a 
ime. Taufiq is regarded by some 
At any rate, in the time of Sukh 
ing early Afghan rule, he occupied 
among the poets of the day 
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KASHlB 

(pp. 310-11). In addition to his Divan, he lias written 

entitled Shaibi, Sarafa, Bahr-i-Tavil, etc. 
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[Well may you trouble all a world, 
Perverter of men’s faith!—with hair 
So lustrous, so amorously curled.] 
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[Oh thou having a flower-like body, thy nose, and eyes and thy eye¬ 
brows are—a branch of the almond tree—two almonds and a couple of 
almond leaves.] 
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11. Khwdja EaUbulldh Eubbi. 

of Nau 

no mconsiaeraDie merit. He was 
a.c. in tlie time of Suit an ‘All 

a G-anai family and was a 
. Hubbi was placed under tbe tutelage of Mulla 
Hasan AfaqI, under whom lie studied Persian and Arabic. 

X J 

He, then, completed Ms advanced studies under Shaikh 
Ya‘qub Sarfi. Afterwards lie became a disciple of Mir 
Muhammad Khalifa. Khwaja HubbI was passionately 
devoted to music. He died in 1027 a.h.=16I7 a.c. in 
tbe month of Zu’l-Hijja in an epidemic. Hubbi was tbe 
author of TanMJi-ul-Qulub, and Rahat-ul-Qulub, treatises 

wrote 

Ya‘qu tied Maqdmdt-i-IsMn in 1011 a.h. 

a.c. ; regarded as a 


eng 
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s place when he found him 
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occasion, 

in 

■ ■ ■ ' 

is a specimen of fine poetry, written in sim] 
metre, replete with fine ideas finely put, and shows the 

imaginative mind, 

was a master in the art of composing 

, his Caliphs, and other notables of Islam, 
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12. e Abdullah MizaM Faribl. 

Mir 'Abdullah MizaM had lor his nom de ' r „™. _- «™* 

He was called Mizahl as he had eyes twinkling, almost con 

_.J_jlT __ _1_ -L-T!_^___ 1 .1_ lkT_"Lr T7L r-. °/T\_- ^ 

says 
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that he saw, in manuscript, his verses which, however, were 
not then arranged in the form of a Divan, when he met him 

in Kashmir. Farlbl also was averse to ^- 11 ’“ ~ 4 A1 ~ 1 -- 

Nabl quotes the following couplet as " 
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13. Baba Nastb-ud-Dln Ghdzl. 

Abul Fuqara’ Baba NasIb-ud-Dln or NasIr-ud-Dln 
Ghdz% was the son of Shaikh Mir Husain RazI, and was the 
murid of Baba Baud Khaki. Ghdzl was born in 977 a.h.= 
1569 A.C., and died in 1047 a.h.=1637 a.c 
where Ms grave stands to this day as a zv, 
are indebted to him for publishing, for the first time, the 
account of the life of Shaikh Hur-ud-Dln RishI under the 
title of Nur-ndma in Persian. Hitherto Hur-ud-Dln’s life 
was in Sanskrit in the Qarada character.. 

[There is a manuscript of the Rishl-ndm% or the Darwish-nama, 
called the Tazkira-i-Mashdlkh-i-Kashmir, by “NasIb-i-Kashmlr” in 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. It is a rare hagiologieal 





work dealing with the Muslim saints of Kashmir who lived in the 
Valley during the 8th to 10th centuries a.h.= 14th to 16th centuries 
a.c. Besides material for the study of Suflism in Kashmir “there is 
much information with regard to the general style of life in medieval 
India and specially concerning local folk-lore/’ The language is 
Persian strongly influenced by “Kashmiri syntax.” The manuscript 
contains a long preface dealing with the glorification of the first 
four Caliphs of Islam and general ethical discussions in a Sufic 
strain. The first biography is that of Shaikh Nur-ud-Dln RishI. 

is of the Shaikh as also the life of 
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Hamza Makhdum, Nasib’s own fir, and of several of his 
The narrative has “more of miracles” but “very few 
exact dates.” There are many poetical quotations in old Kashmiri, 
some of them ascribed to Lalla. Shah Muhammad is the name of 
the copyist who transcribed It in the lith century a.h. =17th century 
a.c. The copy is defective at the beginning and does not contain 
the title. There are also many lacunas in the middle. Many pages 
are rendered illegible by bad repairs—[Waldimir Ivanow’s Catalogue 
of Persian MSS. in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1924, pp. 
108-9]. 

Below the reader will find Nasib’s couplets in Persian— 
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Mulla Zihni Kashmiri was also a poet of note. ‘Abdun- 
r Khan Qazvlni in his Mai-hhdna remarks that, when 

T in Kashmir, the latter had written four 
, but had not arranged his Divan. Zihni 
was respected for his piety. He is noted for his verses in 
praise of the Four Caliphs of the Prophet. Baba Nasib- 
ud-Din G-hazi, the saintly poet of Kashmir, encouraged him. 
Qazvlni has selected the following couplets from Zihnfs 
f *“~" ndma: 
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position of governor of Kashmir from 
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f 999 to 1010l,a.h.===1590 to 1601 A.C., during the reign 

j of Akbar. ""lie died in Srinagar, and is buried in Mahalla 

j Sangln Darwaza, outside _the wall of the fort. M. Qull 

Khan’s son was Mirza ‘Adil Beg Khan and he settled 
down in Srinagar. £ AdIl_ was esteemed in Shah Jahan’s 
time. The youngest of £ Adil’s sons—Beg Khan—was born 
in 1054 a.h.=1644 a.c. Shah Jahan was, then, in Kashmir, 
and he named the baby Kamil Beg Khan. The Mlrza’s 
education was entrusted to £ Allama Abu’l ' Fath Kallti 
Qallashpurl. Akmal wrote Bahr-uPIrfan of^ 80,000 
couplets after the masnavi of Maulana Bum. This is in 
manuscript yet. The chief feature of Akmal’s poetry is that 
his examples, similes, metaphors, stories and references are 
all Kashmir! and purely indigenous like that of the 
Akanandan and others. 1181 a.h.=1718 a.c. is the date 


of AkmaVs death at the age 

of 77. .. 
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Mir c Abdur Rasul Istighnd of Kashmir, who died during 
‘Alamglr’s reign, is mentioned in the Saflna-i-Khushgu 
compiled in a.h. 1137—1147=a.c. 1724—1734 by Bindraban 
Khushgu. The Kulliydt of Isma‘11 Bluish , mentioned in the 
Riydz-ush-Shua'rd and the Atash-kadah is noted by Rieu, 
in his Catalogue , Vol. II, pp. 695-6. 

16. Mirza Muhtasham Khan Fidd. 

Mirza Muhtasham Khan Fidd was the son of an official 
of rank, Mirza Matanat Khan. The letters composing 
Mirza Muhtasham (1138 a.h.=1725 a.c.) constitute the date 
of his birth. After finishing his education, Muhtasham went 
to Hindustan in the prime of his youth. Mu'In-ul-Mulk 
ibn Qamar-ud-DIn Khan, the governor of Lahore, was struck 
with his intelligence and offered him employment, which 
the Mirza accepted. On the death of Mu‘in-ul-Mulk, 
Muhtasham returned to Kashmir, and entered the service 
of Hail Karlmdad Khan, the Afghan governor of Kashmir. 
Muhtasham died in 1197 a.h.=1782 a.c. He was^the 
murid (disciple) of Mlyan Gul Muhammad Kanggal, a 
spiritual leader of the time 
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[Sweetheart, you think it fun to stroll 
Before the mosque : don’t play such tricks ! 

Or Shaikh and Sufi will forget 

Their austere vows, and crane their necks.] 
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His heart and 
on 


Thy keeping has reposed 
soul, finds Thee at home a guest, 
a fellow-wayfarer.] 
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[Kings, in the twinkling of an eye. 

Have gone from amid . 

The assembly of life. 

Narcissus-eyes and radiant looks 
Have vanished as flowers 
Depart from the garden.] 



irza’s son, Nur-nd-Din 
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was a poet likewise, 
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17. Khwaja Rafi V 

Khwaja Rafi £ Rdfi c Mantjuor Mantji was the pupil 
of Mull a ‘Abdul Hakim 8dii‘ of Kashmir, and lived with 

the successor of Sayyid 
Premier of Farrukh Sivar, the 

mm, tJ * 

hizana-i- Amir a says :— 
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Rafi‘ returned to Kashmir and was employed by_ 

Mai, the Afghan governor, as a court-poet, and died in 
1177 a.H.=1763 a.O. 




18. Mulld Ashraf Dairl. 

Mulla Ashraf Dairl Bulbul was bom in 1093 a.h.=1682 
a.c., the year of the Rye House Plot, in the 
Ashmandar, near Mitrlgam, in the Pulwama Tahsll 
father was Mulla Da’ud. Bulbul died in the neighbouring 
village of Dairl in 1170 a.h.=1756 a.c., when the musician 
Mozart was born, or four years after the end of Mughul rule 
in Kashmir. He is the Nizami of Kashmir in respect of his 
Khamsa which consists of— (i) Himdl Ndgrdi , (ii) Hasht 
Asrdr, (Hi) Mihr-o-Mdh, (iv) Hasht Tamhld, (v) Rizd-ndma. 
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This last couplet is from 
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EASHlR 

19. ‘ Abdul Wahhdh SM’iq. 

‘Abdul Wahhab Sha’iq was a resident of Srinagar. After 
bis early education, be went out on bis travels in pursuit 
of further studies. When be returned, be set up as a teacher 
in a small village called Dacbbna, near Bandapor on the 
Wular, in order to lead a retired life of quiet and contentment. 
When Baja Sukh Jiwan Mai called for poets to compose the 
Shdh-ndma of Kashmir 3 Mulla Sha’iq came to Srinagar. On 
a rupee a couplet be was engaged on the versified history of 
Kashmir which, on the tragedy of Sukh Jiwan Mai, was left 
incomplete. This history is in manuscript, and consists of 
60,000 couplets as already stated at the outset of this section. 
As Kamil copies BumI, Sha’iq shows Firdausi’s style in his 
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died in 1182 a.h.=1768 
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. Section III. 

Poets during the period of Sikh and Dogra Rule in Kashmir 

{tm A.C. to 1926 A.C.J 
3. Mulla Baha-ud-Din Bahd. 


Mulla Raha-ud-Dfn Mattu Bahd comes of a noted Kash¬ 
miri ‘ulamd’ family. Mulla Maqsud, Maulavl Muhammad 
Anwar, Mulla Nur-ullah, Akhund Mulla ‘Abdul Haqq, 
Mufti Hidayatullah are some of the well-known names of 
this great Mattu family. Baha-ud-Din was born in 1180 
a.h.=1766 a.c., a year after the death of Mir Ja‘far of 
Bengal. Baha studied under Mulla Mahmud Balkhl. 
After studies, he was absorbed in tasawwuf, and avoided 
mixing with the rich and lived by teaching. He is the 
author of a IDiamsa comprising—(1) Rishi-nama having 
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(4) Naqshbandiyi 
3,000 couplets. 
a.c. in the year of 
in the family grave 
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4,600 couplets, (5) 
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2 . Mulla Hamtdulldh. 

Mulla Hamldullah Hamid, the son of Maulavi Himayat- 
ullah, attracts our attention as the author of the Chdi-ndma 
in response to Zuhurl’s Sdqi-ndma. 
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[ZuMri probably never knew of .tea, that is why he was absorbed 
in the wine. 

Give me tea, 0 SaqI, and let there be no delay ; „■ * . 

Let me have it bitter, if milk and sugar are not to hand* 

Had JamsMd taken a draught from this pot. 

His slow-beating pulse would have run like a deer. 

Didst thou notice the boiling kettle of tea cries baqq baqq. 

Verily thou wouldst say it is Mansur who is shouting Ana’l Baqq.] 

This stanza may appeal to the English reader if rendered 
humorously as follows :— 

[Flaccus, I fancy, never heard of tea ; 

Falernian was his notion of a spree. 

Bring, Ganymede ! the steaming tray : make haste ! 

No milk or sugar ? Never mind the taste 1 ' 

If Charles the Fifth had quaffed this fragrant pot, 

His slow pulse would have gone a brisker trot. 

Just hear the kettle bubbling ‘ plop, plop, plop’— 

Like some impostor bawling : ‘ I’m the Pope ! ’] 
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preferred him to G 


day poets of Kashmir, Mfrza Malidl 
Lown. The late Sir Muhammad Iqbal 
ax in certain respects on account of 
, Mujrim was, at first, a Shi‘a, but 
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afterwards became a Sunni, and was a constant visitor 
to the shrine of Sultan-ul-‘ArifIn Shaikh Hamza Makhdum 
on the Harl-parbat in Srinagar. Mujrim's date of 
death is 1273 a.h.=1856 a.c., a year before the Indian 

Revolt. 
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4. Khwaja Hasan Shi‘ n. 

Khwaja Abu Muhammad Hasan SMn comes 
of the family of ‘Inayatullah Khan, governor of Kashmir 
under the Mughul Emperor Muhammad Shah. SMrtfs 
father was Khwaja Sadr-ud-Din. SMn was born in 1223 
a.h .=1808 a.c. The chronogram of this Hijri date is— 

JUSJ £b Jtfi SMri died in 1298 a.h.=1880 a.c. in 

/ / ' ■ ' # ■ ■ 

Srinagar. The chronogram of his death was composed by 
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title FaJchr~ush~Shu s ra Afidb-i-Hind came from the 
Turkey to whom he addressed a Qastda. 
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5. Mirzd Mahdl. 

Mlrza Mahdl Mahdt passed his life as a teacher in 
Srinagar, being a resident of Mahalia Shahiliteng, near 
Habba Kadal. He was subject to fits of madness, and 
on this account he had to give up the tuition of Maharaja 
Pratap Singh. Mahdl was a very learned scholar of Persian. 
His poetry has more of qastda and hqjw, praise and 
blame, or eulogy and censure, “ than anything else. His 
couplets are scattered and not properly arranged. ^ Kashmir 
courtiers respected him for his learning. Ghariq-i-ab, 1313 
a.h.=I895 a.c., is the date of his death by drowning In . the 
Jhelum near Amlra Kadal, Srinagar. On the dismissal 
of Dlwan Lachhman Das, governor of Kashmir, with 
whom he associated, Mahdl cried: 
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But it would not be untrue to say that, though his 
represents the happiest blending of Eastern and Western 

thought, his L is the choicest expression of Kashmiri 
geniusHe himself says in his Payam-i-Mashriq [page 214, 
2 nd edition)]:— 
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men of the calibre of Iqbal are not an everyday 
a. It is in centuries that such worthies are given 
Hakim SanaT accordingly says : — 
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and he, sometime before bis death, as it were, corroborates 
Sana‘i in this line : 


JJ.U jo l )\j <_Ul> j£> 



II.—By Kashmiri Pandits. 

r~ , in i.i .1 i inii mi.in, jii l imn. 


According to the Bahar-i-Gulshan-i-Kashmir , the book 
dealing with Kashmir! Pandit poets, Kashmiri Pandits 
had acquired proficiency in Persian during the reign of 
Sultan Qutb-ud-Dm Quth (781 a.h.=1379 a.c. to 796 a.h.= 
1393 A.c.), the contemporary of Mir Sayyid 4 AH Hamadani 
This is just about a few years before the invasion of India 
by Amir Timur in 1398 a.c. But the Ta’rikh-i-Baihaqi 
(Volume II, Calcutta, p. 503) talks of Tilak, the son of a 
barber, “having studied in Kashmir, and coming to Qazi 
Abu’l Hasan of Shiraz, and knowing eloquent Persian”. 
Tilak flourished at Mahmud’s court as an interpreter of 
Hindi and Persian. This happened two centuries before 
Timur. It would be a serious omission if KasMr took no 
notice of the great contribution made to Persian poetry 
by the Pandits of the Valley, who can proudly point to 
Pandit Narayan Kaul c Ajiz, Chandra Bhan Brahman, 
Lachchman Bam Surur, Narayan Das Zamir, Bhawanidas 
Kachru Ntku, Baj Kaul ‘Arz Begi Bain (from dair, the 
place of idols), Shankar Jeo Akhun Girami, Tabah Bam 
Turkl and others as great intellectual worthies, of their 
motherland. What Musalman can beat Eai Khwaja Pandit 
Chandra Bhan Brahman who flourished under Shah Jahan, 
Aurangzib ‘Alamgir and Dara Shukuh, and wrote :—• 
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an s couplets were copied by Sa ib in bis Baydz or 
ook, which:-is indeed a great compliment to him. 
an is mystic in bis poetry. 

; any Muslim therefore, say— 

J ■ ■ 

a Bhan lived in tbe Naulakha quarter of Lahore. He 
of Dharamdas and a pupil of ‘Allama ‘Abdul Hakim of 
pp. 377-8). Chandra Bban bad three brothers. One of 
t Bhan, entered the service of ‘Aqil Khan whom Shah 
1 at times. It was through ‘Aqil Khan that Chandra 
taUhallus was Brahman, was introduced to the Emperor, 
an’s service, Chandra Bhan’s duty was attendance on 
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elephant on which he used to ride as he talked to Shah Jahanon 
the way. On 9th April, 1556 a.c., Chandra Bhan was honoured with 
the title of Rdi. Later on, he was on the staff of Dara Shukuh 
and then served Aurangzlb ‘Alamgir. 

In one of his letters in the Ruqa'dt-i-Brahman, Chandra’ Bhan 
asks his son Tej Bahadur to read the Akkldq-i-Ndsin, Akhldy-i-Jalali 
and the Kulliyydt-i-Sa'dl. 

Kieu ( Catalogue, Vol. X, p. 398) is wrong in recording his death 
in a.h. 1073=a.c. 1662, as Chandra Bhan was alive till at least 
six vears after the accession of Auranezib ‘Alamsir. viz. . a.h. 
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SarojinI Naidu and others have made English their. own 
medium of expression, was demonstrated by a strong protest 
when the late Maharaja Pratap Singh changed the channel 
of official correspondence from Persian to Urdu. There 
had been a tradition in some families that, on the marriage 
of a Kashmiri Pandit youth, he, or someone on his 
behalf, had to prove to the assembly the bridegroom’s 
fitness to marry by composing a sihrd, or the nuptial poem, 
in Persian on the occasion, and it was obligatory that the 
reply should also be in fine Persian verse from the side of 
the bride. 

Proficiency in Persian Paid the Pandit. 




Under the Shah Miri Sultans, the Chak 
Mughuls, the Afghans, the Sikhs and the early Dogras, 
the Kashmiri Pandit had risen to high posts in State 
service, and high rank in the social scale on account of his 
proficiency in Persian. Therefore, he would not let it go 
without toil and tears during Maharaja Pratap’s period. 
The Guldb-ndma can rank, though not with Wassaf 
and Zuhurl, but with any really fine piece of Persian 
literature. An average type of MunshI Fazil or one 
holding the title of Honours in Persian, or a Master of Art 
in that language, will not find it easy to run through the 
pages of the Gulab-nama of Dlwan Kripa Ram. Extracts 
from some of the poetical works of Kashmiri Pandits will 
give the reader an idea of the beauty of thought and ex¬ 
pression, and the level of achievement of the Pandit of 
Kashmir in Persian poetry. He distinguished himself in 
Sanskrit and won the proud title of Pandit in the early 
history of India. He made a name in Persian in mediaeval 
India. He is not behind others in English in modern 
India. He has thus won laurels in all the three allied 
Aryan languages of the world at different times in the 
cultural development of India. No doubt, it was most 
interesting to me to hear from a leading member of the 
Dar family of Srinagar that BIrbal Dar consulted the 
Divan-i-Hafiz on his way to Lahore to meet Maharaja 
Ranjlt Singh against the Afghan governor Sardar c AzIm 

felt assured of success when he read the 
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Extracts from the Persian poetry of a few Kashmiri Pandits.f 

[Note.—A s these extracts have been specially selected for the 
beauty of their delicate expression in Persian, it is not easy to 
reproduce that beauty in translation, and no English rendering is 
consequently presented as has been the case in the text, too, on 
such occasions.] 



Corrigenda :—Bead instead of p at the end of every couplet. 

Insert mad on the last word to read 1 



f Selected from the Tazkira Shu'arai Kashmiri Panditan known as the 
Ba har-i-Gulshan-i-Kashmir by Pandit Brij Kishn Kaul Bikhabar and 
Pandit Jagmokan Nath Kama Shaug. Two volumes. Indian Press 
Limited, Allahabad, U.P., 1931. 
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Among poets outside Kashmir who have made a mark 
in the literary world of India, Daya Shankar Nastm, 
Rat an Nath Safshdr, Brij Narayan Chakbast and Brij Mohan 
Datatrya Kaifi hold very high position. - 


This section would fittingly be closed by a prayer 
from Pandit Dina Nath Mast who voices the innermost 
feelings of every patriotic Kashmiri— 




m KASHlR 

Medicine in Kashmir 

All the different systems of medicine among the various 
races of mankind from the Indus to the Atlantic, says 
Dr. T. A. Wise, in his Commentary of the Hindu System of 
Medicine, have a common source, being originally derived 
from the family of Hippocrates, who first explained the 
nature and treatment of disease, and reduced to principles 
the various phenomena of the human body. Indian 
scholars, however, believe Charaka to have been a con¬ 
temporary or ahead of the Greek founder of medicine. 
The Greek philosophers were assisted by the Egyptian sages, 
who appear to have obtained much of their knowledge from 
some mysterious nation of the East. Egypt, after having 
had her institutions de stroyed by the sword of the con- 
queror, became the seat of Greek learning, which was after¬ 
wards transferred to the East. Under the fostering care 
of the Caliphs of Baghdad, who were inspired by the words 
of the Prophet:—“Science is twofold, the science of 
religion and the science of organisms: Theology and 
Medicine,”—medicine was cultivated with diligence and 
success. It received still further additions from the East, 
and, continues Dr. Wise, thus improved, it was conveyed 
by the Muslim conquerors into Spain where it flourished 
for a long time, and produced a long roll of illustrious 
surgeons and physicians. From Spain, it was communi¬ 
cated to other parts of Europe, where it has exercised the 
genius of many great men with so much advantage to 
suffering humanity. 

Among the sacred records of the Hindus, there is a 
system of medicine, prepared at a very early period, that 
appears to form, says Wise, no part of medical science* and 
is not supposed to have enlightened the other nations of the 

• ju x 

earth : a system for which the Hindus claim an antiquity 
far beyond the period to which the history of the heroic age 
is supposed to extend. “ Insulated in their position and 
residing in a rich and fruitful country, the Hindus appear 
to have been satisfied with the knowledge and power which 
they had acquired at a very early period and, affectionately 
attached to their own country, they retained for ages, their 
own opinions and practices, ^amidst various revolutions.” 
The system is known as the Ayurvedic or the ‘ first born . 5 
Etymologically, it means the knowledge of life, from Syur 
life, and Ved knowledge. In the time of Buddha, Indian 
medicine is said to have received the greatest support and 
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stimulus, but surgery was allowed to languish, for Buddha 
and his followers would not permit the dissection of animals. 
It is noteworthy that Punjrapols (animal hospitals) owe 
their origin to Buddha or rather A§oka, the Constantine of 
Buddhism. The physicians in India continued to be more or 
less encouraged by the ruling chiefs in several parts of the 
country. But, with the advent of Islam in India, Ayurvedic 
medicine seems to have received a setback, even as in 
modern times both the Indian and the Greek or YunanI 
systems of medicine received a setback on the introduction 
of the European system, when native medicine came to 
be discarded in favour of ready made preparations im¬ 
ported from Europe. This naturally overshadowed Indian 
pharmacy. The Hakim supplanted the Yaid. There were 
introduced into India, said the late Sir Bhagvat Singh Jee, 
M D., Maharaja of Gondal, 1 new drugs from Arabia, Iran and 
Afghanistan. Opium, for instance, appears to be a native of 
Western Asia. It was imported into India from Arabia, and 
“is believed to have been favoured on account of the pro¬ 
hibition of wine among the Muslims.” Some other drugs 
which were introduced into India during Muslim rule were:— 
“ Alu 2 used in bilious affections and fevers ; Bddydn* an 
Iranian drug, the oil of which is applied to the joints in 
rheumatism; Banafsha* or violet flower,employed in bilious 
affections and constipation; Gdozabdn 5 (Macrotomia 
Benthami) used in diseases of the tongue and throat, 
fever, leprosy, hypochondriasis and syphilis ; Gul-i-Dd’iidi 
(Chrysanthemum indicum or coronarium) prescribed as a 
demulcent in gonorrhoea; Kahrubd (amber or Oriental 
anime) used as anti-spasmodic and stimulant; Kharjura 6 

nutritive used as a dessert.” 7 

. . . 

1. A Short History of Aryan Medical Science, 1896, page 126. 

2. ’Alu Bukhara or Alucha is prune or dried plum. 

3. Dill seed. ^ . ■ - . 

4. Banafsha is found everywhere in Kashmir in moist and shady 
woods over 5,000 feet above the sea level. The flowers are used as a 
cooling agent and diaphoretic. The Sanskrit word Vanas-pushpa ‘ the 
wild-flower or the flower of the forest * indicates the possible Indian origin 
of banafsha though the Sanskrit word, it is pointed out, does not specifically 
mean banafsha but any flower of the forest. At any rate, the use of the 
drug for the above ailments is Iranian, according to the author of A Short 
History of Aryan Medical Science. 

5. Gaozaban grows above 10,000 feet extensively in Gurez, 

Kashmir. -: ; ■ . - v .-. 

6. Probably khajur (from Sanskrit, kharjura , meaning a date). 

7. 4 Short History of Aryan Medical Science, 1896, page 127, 


The hakims were extraordinarily quick and intelligent. 
They made use of some of the best and most effective Indian 
drugs, and incorporated them in their works. Among the 
important works written by hakims may be mentioned 
AIfaz-ul-Adviyah by Nur-nd-Dln Muhammed . 4 Abdullah 
ShlrazI, personal physician to the Emperor Shah Jahan. 
This work gives the names and properties of drugs sold in 
Indian bazars. The Ma'dan-ush-Shifd-iSiJcandarShdM 1 and 
the Tuhfat-ul-Mu’minin by Muhammad Mu’min are well- 
known works. _ Muhammad Akbar Arzani, court physician 
to Aurangzib ‘Alamgir wrote the Qardbddin~i~Qadin. 

Kashmir seems to have enjoyed a great reputation as 
the tome of Ayurvedic medicine. Drdhavala, one of its 
ancient physicians, revised the great work of Charaka, 
known as Agnivega Smhitd. Charaka was the court 
physician of Kanishka. “ But whether this Charaka is 
identical with Charak-acharya, the redactor of Agnivega 
Samhitd , is a difficult problem in history,” wrote Dr. G. N, 
Mukerjee, M.D., the author of the History of Indian Medicine, 
to me in a letter, “ and still awaits solution.” Dr.JMukerjee 
was good enough to give me his notes on two Ayurvedic 

according to him, flourished during Muslim 
Narahari Pandit, the celebrated author of 
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Pandit, as he is claimed as a Dakhani Brahman 
The Pandit is said to have flourished 
of Simhadeva and Shah Mir. Narahari 

■ t*Mk 

as Narasimha, and was the son of I § vara 
Sun, a ■ Brahman of Kashmir. Narahari is the author 
of th e Nirghantrdja, which is a dictionary of materia 

was the other physician. He was 
in 1387 A.c. 




I have Come across a manuscript entitled the Shifd’-ul- 
Maraz by Shihab-ud-Dln ibn c Abdul Karim, now in posses- 
sion of a hakim 2 in Srinagar. It is dated 790 a.h.=1388 
a.o., as the following lines at the end of the MS. shew : 

1. The Ma c dan-u^h-S]iija-i-Sihandar ShdM or the Tibb-i-Sikwndan 
is the treatise on Indian medicine by Miyan Bhuvah or Bhuvah son of 
Khavas Khan and one of the greatest Amirs of the reign of Sikandar Shah 
Lodi (894 to 923 a.h., or 1488 to 1517 a.c.). It was written in 918 a.h.= 
1512 a.c. Miyan Bhuvah died in 925 a.h. =1519 A.c. 

2. Sayyid Muhammad Shah Musavl ibn Sayyid Haidar Shah 

MuuawwarabadI, Habba Kadal, Srinagar. , 
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which means that this book was written in Sultan Qutb-ud- 
Din’s reign, 182 folios of this MS. are in “Persian verse, 
34 in Punjabi, and 35-56 in Persian prose. It describes 
diseases, gives symptoms, and prescribes remedies in 
Persian verse. It is, however, not easy to vouch for the 
genuineness of the manuscripts. 
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According to Abu’l Fazl,* Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidin often 


that for the encouragement of 
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study of medicine, 
ibhatta, an eminent 


Zain-ul-‘Abidin had employed Qrlyabhatta, an eminent 
physician who enjoyed the special favour of the Sultan. 
Qrfyabhatta was a resident of Sfau-shahr, wherein stood the 
royal palaces of Bad Shah. The locality where his house 
existed is still known as Crlyabhattun-IF an or Dukdn 
(dyiabhatta’s dispensary or -establishment). The ruins of 
this Wan are pointed at in Mahalla Haval, Sangln 
Darwaza, Srinagar, to this day. 

In Dr. Charles Bieu’s Catalogue, Voi. II, page 4706, 
the Kifdyah-i-MiijaJiidiyya is noticed. Of this MS. the author 
is stated to be Mansur bin Muhammad bin Ahmad bin Yusuf 
bin Ilyas. The work has been lithographed, with the 
title Kifaya-i-Mansurt in Lucknow, a.h. 1290 =a.c. 1873. 
In the preface, the author dedicates the manual to a 
sovereign to whose court he had been attracted by the 
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is meant here, since Bad Shah 
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ne is canea DiKanaar-i-oam, or Alexander n. 
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his, there is another interval, till we come 
to the Mughul period. Khwaja ‘Abdullah G-hazI, a native of 
Kashmir, acquired medical knowledge under Hakim Danish- 


*The A’in-i-AJcbari, volume II, page 288, 
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mand Khan of Delhi. Khwaja ‘Abdullah, after completion 
of his medical studies, distinguished himself as a great 
diagnostician, wrote books on medicine, and had several 
old medical manuscripts re-copied for general public use. 
His annotations of the Mujiz, the Aqsardt and the Qdnun, 
well-known books on medicine, were used by students of 
the art of healing. Baba Majnun Narvarl, a resident of 
Mahalla Narvar, near the Tdgah in Srinagar, studied 
medicine from Khwaja ‘Abdullah Ghazi, after having had 
his general education under Mulla Abu’l Qasim ibn 
Akhund Mulla Jamal-ud-Din of Sialkot. . He gave free 
consultation, free medicine and free tuition to all who 
came to him. Baba Majnun was the son of Baba 
Muhammad HajI, and the grandson of Shaikh Mas‘ud 
Karvari, who was one of the well-known mashd’ikh 
(spiritual leaders) of his age. Hakim Muhammad Sharif 
Ganai, and Hakim ‘Abdur Rahim Asha’i took pride in being 
his pupils. Baba Majnun died in 1060 a.h.=1650 a.c. 

Hakim ‘Abdul Qadir Ganai, who wrote a commentary 
on the Tibb-i-Nabaivt, was also a pupil of Baba Majnun, and 
had his residence in Mahalla Jamalatta, near Kaukadal, 
Srinagar. Hakim ‘Inayatullah Ganai, who began his 
practice in Kashmir during the last days of Aurangzib, 
was the son of Hakim Muhammad Sharif Ganai. He was 
-a great nabbdz, pulse expert, and had friendly relations 
with Ja‘far Khan, the governor of Kashmir. ‘Inayatullah 
died in 1125 a.h. ==1712-13 a.c. during the reign of 
Karrukh Siyar. He was also a student of astronomy and 
•astrology. 



Perhaps the best known hakim of the Afghan period was 
Muhammad Jawad. There is a curious tradition which 
says that he happened to meet a Pandit, who had painted 
the tilak or vermilion mark on his forehead in the morning, 
which had not dried up even though it was nearly noon. 
The hakim directed the Pandit to return home at once, 
telling him that he was wanted there immediately. Strange 
to say, it is added, the Pandit died of heart failure on arriving 
home. This tradition is cited as a proof of the hakim’s 
•ability to diagnose serious cases at sight. 

Under idle 

Hakim Muhammad Jawad’s son, Hakim Muhammad 
‘Azlm, rose to the position of the chief physician of Maharaj § 
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at Lahore. The hakim was a great scholar 
of Arabic and a poet. Like his father, there is a curious 
tradition about him also. It is said that, while going in a 
boat, he saw a man bathing at a ghat on the river, and 
perceived that he was suffering from a certain disease of 
which the man himself seemed quite ignorant. The hakim 
stopped his boat, and warned the man that he would have 
serious trouble if he did not immediatelv rub fresh cow- 
Lg on his body, and then sit in the sun till the cow-dung 
up completely, and fell off his body. The man obeyed 
aklm, and when the dried cow-dung fell off his body, 
it was found full of lice. 

Hakim ‘All NTaql was a well-known ShTa physician, who 
was equally popular both with the ShTas and the Sunnis 
of his time on account of his skill. He died in 1198 a.h.— 
1783 A.c. He is said to have cured a patient suffering from 
pneumonia, who had been given up as 
doctor. Hakim Nur-ud-Din 
His family was a family oi pnysicians, 
several noted hakims. Mull a ‘Ab< 

Nur-ud-Dln’s teacher. The grandfather of the poet 
of Delhi, Hakim Namdar Khan, and his brother Hakim 
Kamdar Khan migrated from Kashmir, and were appointed 
royal physicians at the court of Delhi. 

Hakim Dlndar Shah was appointed as his personal 
physician by Shaikh Ghulam Muhyrd Din, the governor of 
Kashmir under the Sikhs, on account of his skill in the 
g art. His two sons, Maqbul Shah and Mustafa Shah, 
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Under the Dogras. 

Coming to Dogra rule, we find that the most respected 
and the most learned hakim was Muhammad Baqir, chief 
hakim to Maharaja Ranblr Singh. He had the title off 
Afsar-ul-Atibbd.' He had charge of the translation bureau 
established by the Maharaja for the translation of Tibb-i- 
Unani from Arabic and Latin into Persian and DogrI. It 
is related of him that he once cured a paralytic patient by 
applying living wasps to the parts of his body that suffered 
from paralysis. In this connexion, it will not be without 
interest to state that mosquito bites for infecting patients 
with malaria as part of the treatment for general paralysis 
in the insane were tried in September 1927 in several cases 
at the London County Mental Hospital at Horton. A very 
:e majority of patients recovered. Strange though these 
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stories about hakims are, they serve to show that these 
physicians of Kashmir were credited with great ingenuity to 
diagnose, and ability to cure, disease. 

[Information in the above three sections was collected for the 
author by the late Khan Bahadur Agha Sayvid Husain, Thakur, Home 
Member, Jammu and Kashmir State.] 

It appears that the course of instruction of a hakim 
during Muslim rule was the same as in Indo-Pakistan. 
Students of medicine studied the texts from learned scholars 
of Arabic, and acquired practical knowledge under the 
guidance of well-known hakims. In modem terminology, we 
may say theory came in by way of lectures from scholars,^ and 
practice by way of attendance at the clinics of practising 
hakims. The hakim’s residential quarters were used for the 
preparation of medicine, and neighbouring houses were 
utilized for patients who required continuous attention, from 
the hakim. This is not unlike the custom of old TJiiani 
hakims in Lahore, Delhi and Lucknow. 

Now a word about the condition of Unani medicine 
in Kashmir during the last century. In Srinagar and other 
larger towns, Kashmiris usually resorted to hakims, many 
of whom, says Lawrence, were men of considerable ability 
and experience, and were said to number 300, in 1895, in 
Kashmir. As a rule, the profession is hereditary. Mrs. 
Hervey wrote in 1853 that the hakims still adhered to the 
system essentially belonging to Galen and Hippocrates, and 
they certainly still classified diseases as 'hot 5 and 'cold/ 
‘moist 5 and ‘dry , 5 distinguishing remedies in the same 
manner.* ‘Hot 5 and ‘cold 5 still continues. The hakims, 
■according to Lawrence, have a considerable knowledge of 
herbs, and their herb-collectors are shepherds, who spend 
the summer on the high mountains where the most valued 
plants are found. The visiting fee of the hakims is a very 
small one, though he makes some money, like his Indian 
prototype, by compounding medicine. He, however, does 
not practise surgery. Chub-i-CMn, a kind of root brought 
from Ohina, and administered locally, used to be the 
hakim’s sovereign remedy for a number of ailments ! A 
funny description of the patient who tries the Chub-i-Chin 
for blood purification will be found in Baron Schonberg’s 
Travels, Volume II, pages 129-30. 

*Tke Adventures of a Lady, 1853, volume I, page 255. 
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WRat Lawrence wrote over fifty years ago 
being collected by shepherds for the hakims of 
has undergone a great change. Herbs are now no 
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set up for the preparation of drugs in Kashmir which has 
herbal resources of a vast variety and description. Indeed 
there is no other area of similar size in India which can 
claim to be the repository of such different and important 
medicinal plants used for the amelioration of human 
suffering, says Sir R. N. Chopra. 1 ‘"Nearly three-fourths of 
the drugs used in the pharmacopceas of the world grow 


is excellent.” The conspicuous advantage which the West 
Himalyan ranges of Kashmir possess over the East Himalyan 
ranges and other parts of India is that they are not affected 
by incessant downpours of rain. Therefore, climatic as also 
edaphic and altitudinal variations of the Valley help her in 
such growth. 

The root of the koth, old form kustha, a plant 5' to 7' 
high, grown at an elevation of eight to twelve thousand feet, 
is an important medicine having many properties, ‘tonic, 
aromatic and stimulant.’ 2 It is used as an ingredient 
in a stimulating mixture for cholera, and is applied in cases 
of toothache and rheumatism. It is useful in cough, fever, 
dyspepsia and skin diseases. In Kashmir it is used for 
purifying water in wells, and also as a preservative of woollen 
fabrics. At the School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, 3 koth 
or kuth has been found as a specific for asthma. Kuth is 

* j. • 

called Kashmirj a, by the ancients meaning Kashmir-born, as 
it is found exclusively in this country, and is a source of 
large income to the State. The root of the koth or chub-i-koth 
finds its wav to China via Calcutta as a return for Chub-i- 


Chin , and 
America. 





for Europe and 
of kuth were 

m 





common 




1. Jammu and Kashmir Information , Noveniber-December, 1944, page 
5, under the heading “Drug Research Laboratories in Jammu and 
Kashmir,” by Brevet Colonel Sir R. N. Chopra, Kt., C.I.E., I.M.S. 
(Retired), M.A., M.D., Sc. D. (Cantab), F.R.C.P. (London), Director, Drug 
Research Laboratories. See also the issue for March 1947, pp. 16-26. 

2. Forest Products of Jammu and Kashmir , compiled by the late 
S. N. Kaul, M.F., Conservator of Forests, Kashmir, Pratap Steam Press, 
Srinagar, 1928. 

3. Ibid., page viii. 
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Valley, is useful in dyspepsia, chronic hepatic affection and 
■jaundice, and is much used in liver complaints. _ Green 
leaves are boiled and eaten with great relish as a vegetable. 
Large quantities of leaves are collected early in the spring 
and dried up for winter use. These are specially given to 
mothers for some days just after child-birth. In Holland 
the extract of dandelion is a common remedy for 
intermittent fevers, and ague so prevalent in that marshy 
country. In Germany the roots are cut into pieces, roasted 
and used as a substitute for coffee. A kind of beer is 
obtained by fermenting the plant in Canada.* 

The reader interested in the forest products of accepted 
usefulness for purposes of medicine may refer to the late 
Pandit S. N. Haul’s book, Forest Products of Jammu and 



According to a press note published in the Hamdard of 
Srinagar on Wednesday, 4th September, 1946, the Govern¬ 
ment of His Highness Maharaja Sir Harl Singh was reported 
to have entered into a contract with Messrs. Tata Company 
Limited of Bombay in establishing a pharmacy in the 
Valley, of which probably the existing State Drug Laboratory 
at Srinagar would be the nucleus. As a result, it is expected 
that by exploiting, for this purpose, the herbs 
flowers, fruits, etc., found m the Valley, _ 
become a leading centre of pharmaceutical industry. 



*•Forest Products of Jammu and Kashmir, pages 34«45, 
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[ Addenda to Page 414 ] 

‘ Abdul Ahad “ Azad 55 

[This note is based on information oollected by Mirzd Ghuldm 
Hasan Beg < Arif M.Sc. ( Alig .), Assistant Director of Sericulture y 
Srinagar, from the late ‘Abdul Ahad Azad. himself.'] 


‘Abdul Ahad Azad was bom of poor parents in a village call 
Rangar, situated in Tahsil Badgam, Kashmir, in 1960 Bikrami 
1903 a.c. =1321 A.H. His father belonged to a Dar family 
a pure Kashmiri descent. His father was a follower of Sayy 
Jama‘at £ Ali Shah of ‘Alipur Sayyidan, Punjab. A good Sufi himse 
Azad’s father wished his son to follow in his footsteps. 


of 


‘Abdul Ahad was brought up, like other village lads, and was 
taught the Qur’an and a few books in Persian. Urdu he studied 
later, but acquired no knowledge of English. His brother, ‘Abdul ‘All, 
started a maktab in 1973 Bikrami=1915 a.c., where ‘Abdul Ahad 
studied Urdu and Persian. His proficiency in Urdu is due solely 
to his own application. 

‘Abdul Ahad was much influenced by his father’s mysticism in 
his early youth. He would sing songs and recite verses from the 
Mathnavi of Maniana Rum, and the father would also sing with 
the son. Influenced thus, Azad began composing verses at the early 
age of 15. 


His penname, till 

■JL * . 


A.C 


OOU A.H. 


was' 


either Ahad , or Jdnbdz. In that year he was transferred to the 
middle school at Tral, further up Avantipor. 

At Tra ‘Abdul Ahad visited the shrine of Shah Hamadan. It 
is there that, for the first time, he adopted Azad as his permanent 
penname. ■ . - : ; : . v - 

Azad got his early compositions corrected by Pirzada Ghulam 
Ahmad Mahjur, and followed him for years in writing ghazals only. 
For some years past, he deviated from Mahjur’s path, and 
devoted himself to other spheres of poetry. Azad translates his 
feelings into words, without caring whether singers and musicians 
like them or not. He spurns the very idea of passionate poetry 
now. ■ -UvU-y 
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Azdd is a progressive poet. Mosques and temples bear the brunt 
of Ms fury. He would smash all idols of religion, which 
do not stand for unity of, and service to, humanity. Pride of birth 
and belief in fate have hampered the progress of nations. Azdd 
condemns both these, and wishes young men to go ahead by dint of 
merit. 

Azdd does not spare even God from criticism. Satan complains 
of injustice at His hand. Be it a ghazal or a poem on ' any 
subject, Azdd cannot restrain himself from bringing in the theme 
of suffering humanity, even in Ms “Ibshar.” 

Azdd has versatility. His researches in Kashmiri literature 
are valuable. Even for petty information about old poets in Kashmiri, 
Azdd has had to go long distances into the interior of the Valley. 
A poorly paid school teacher as he was, his literary trips involved a. 

JL • V n* 

lot of expense. Unaided and unsupported, Azdd had to draw upon 
Ms own meagre income. Very often, hardly laid up pennies, and 
sometime Ms small rare travelling allowances were used in going about 
in search of forgotten and moth-eaten literary pieces. 

Azdd continued Ms poetic and critical pursuits enthusiastically. 
But recent news from Srinagar says he died in the State 
Hospital there in 1948 at the comparatively young age of 45. And 
so a life of great promise is suddenly cut short. It is, therefore, 
rather early in the day to evaluate Ms work. But he had, no doubt 
in him the makings of a great poet of Kashmir. 

‘Abdul Ahad Azdd was a good critic of Kashmiri poetry. He 
wrote some volumes in Urdu on many old Kashmiri poets. Some 
extracts out of these have been printed in local Urdu papers, but 
have not appeared in book form. I am grateful to him for helping 
me in choosing Kashmiri couplets from Ms manuscripts. 


[Addenda to page 414.] 

KEfWAJA MtaAMMAD ISMAEL NamI. 

The late Khwaja Muhammad Isma £ Il Barm stands out 
•among the present-day Kashmiri poets as the reputed 
author of two well-known works : the Mq'ghazi*n-Nall and 
Shlrin Khusrav in the Kashmiri language. A strong 
literary tradition persisted in his family. His father and 
grandfather were well-known Munshls. He moved about 
the frontier districts of Kashmir with his father. This 
and other journeys gave him a fund of experiences which 
were reflected in the abundance of imagery in his poems. 
He was a scholar of Persian and Urdu. His poetic merit 
was recognized during his own time. 
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[Addenda to the top paragraph of page 

resident of long-standing in Srinagar gives the ap- 
proportion of words from other languages used 
follows :—Persian 40, Arabic 10, Samskrt 
15, and Tibetan (Dardic) 10 .—Kashmir by Dr. 
i, B.A., 1st edition, page 32; 
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is interesting to observe, as 
points out, that in spite of the influence 
Kashmiri has abandoned Indian 
are all Iranian, and may be 
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charita, called the Bahr-i-Hazaj 

VIII, Part II, 
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CHAPTER IX 

ARTS AND CRAFTS IN KASHMIR 

UNDER MUSLIM RULE . 

Introductory—Architecture including the Wooden A rchitecture of 
Kashmir p. 503 Bridges p- 521, Sculpture p. 522. Gardens p. 524 Music 
P- 546. Painting p. 533 Calligraphy p. 557. Industries p. 560- Shawls p. 561. 
Embroidery p. 561 The Gaols p. 569. Carpets p, 571. SUV. p. 572. Paper 
p. 576. Papier macbe p 577. Boolr-binding p. 579. Jewellery p. 581. Silver- 
work p. 583. Copper-wor; p. 584. Enamels p. 585. Woodwork p- 585. 
The Khatam-band p. 58S. Boat making, the House-boat and the Hanji 
p. 586. Mat-making, etc. p, 589. The Kangri p. 589. leather p. 581, Furs, 
p. 592. Arms p 592- Transport of Arts and Crafts in Kashmir p. 593. 

Within about ninety years after the death of 
Muhammad in 632 a.c., the followers of his religion, in 
the slightly modified words of Dr. Vincent A. Smith,* 
reigned over Arabia, Iran, Syria, Western Turkistan, 
Sind, Egypt, North Africa, and Southern Spain, the 
marvellously rapid extension of Muslim power having 
been rendered possible by the barbarism and weakness of 
the subjugated kingdoms in Asia, Africa and Europe. The 
first contact with Islam, as MM. Le Bon and Henri Saladin 
observe, was stimulating to what remained alive of the 
older forms of civilization. Muslim armies, recruited 
in Iran, Syria and Egypt, carried crowds of skilled 
craftsmen, who introduced everywhere the arts of Asia* 
and modified the various local forms of arts so as to 
suit the needs of the new faith, and satisfy the luxurious- 
tastes of magnificent courts. The Arabs, although possess¬ 
ing little art of their own, points out Smith, succeeded in 
impressing upon the local styles, which they utilized for 
Muslim purposes, a general character of uniformity, which 
is now recognized as a feature of Muslim art. The genius 
of Islamic art lies in the manner in which the process of 
assimilation was accomplished. 

t . . • ... . r . 

*A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon , 1911, page 391. 
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Kashmir was not affected immediately. It was left for 
the days when the glories of Samarkand and Bukhara were 
sung all over the Muslim world, and the .arts and crafts of 
those places penetrated every corner of Central Asia—that 
Kashmir received the most powerful impact from the benefi¬ 
cent forces of Islam, and came into almost direct contact 
with the stage of culture Muslims had then evolved. And 
the slumbering genius of the people of the Happy Valley 
was awakened to a degree that excited the admiration of the 
world, particularly when Zain-ul- 4 Abidin gave a new life to 



The arts and crafts of Kashmir—like the arts of any 
people—are a profound expression of the emotional life 
of the Kashmiris. Their study has been far too much 
neglected up to the present time. For, it is obvious that 
changes during the many centuries of the history 
of Kashmir —the constant development, the ups and 
downs in their standards of life, the various religious move- 
ments that swept across the Valley, and all the hopes, 
successes, failures and frustrations of the various periods— 
must, somehow, be reflected in their art. 

So much may be stated with some certainty that Bud¬ 
dhism, with its teaching of loving-kindness and gentleness, 
is clearly reflected in the soft, romantic terra-cotta sculp¬ 
ture that once adorned the monastery of King Lalitaditya 
at Baramula or in the early works at the monastery at 
Harvan. A gradual decline, a tendency to repetition and 
lack of originality can be traced in the 10th-12th century 
Hindu works, whereas the earliest Muslim buildings testify 
to a revival of strength, of simple force, of a renewal of 
artistic endeavour in a different field. 

The creative urge of the Kashmiri varied thus at 
•different periods. The tendency to over-decorate, to 
elaborate too much, to cover every inch with ornamental 
devices is always a test of late periods, when good taste 
fails and simplicity is gone. The simple nobility of the 
pillared hall of the Jami‘ Masjid, on the other hand, stands 
as a proof of elemental strength: for early periods know 
what late periods forget, that is, that too much decoration, 
too much ornamentation affects the structural appearance, 
and directs the eye to the small detail, instead of allowing 
it to take in the tectonic whole. 






elaborated, with loving aesthetic precision, in the very uni¬ 
versal language of art, what he felt worthy of reproduction in 
his environment, and to this went a wealth of care and im¬ 


agination. Though patronized by the ruler, and encouraged 



being. A masterpiece of Kashmiri carpets once so charmed 
Rani it Singh that he involuntarily rolled himself on it in 

« ' mm- ** Tf 

great joy. The Iranian masterpiece, the most celebrated 
Ardabil* Mosque Carpet, made in 942 a.h. or 1536 a.c. by the 
artist Maqsud of Kashan for the Ardabil Mosque, and worth 
$12,500 and now owned by the South Kensington Museum 
in London, was reproduced in Kashmir in 1902. 


* Ardabil, now having a population of 10,000, is a town in the 
Soviet Republic of Azarbaijan. In the 16th century a.c., it became, 
for a time, the capital of the whole of Iran under the newly founded 
dynasty of the Safawids—the most famous and glorious native 
dynasty of Iran since the introduction of Islam—before they removed 
first to Tabriz and afterwards to Isfahan. It was in Ardabil that the 
Turkish condottiere, Nadir, was crowned king of Iran in 1736, after 
the death of the last Safawid. 

The most remarkable monument of the town is the mausoleum 
of Shaikh Safi-ud-Din Is-haq, the founder of the Dervish order of 
Safawis, in the chief mosque which became an object of general 
veneration soon after his death. The floor of the interior is covered 
with ancient carpets. 

The famous library of Shaikh Safi, once the greatest in all Iran, 
was removed to Leningrad in 1827 a.c., and became a part of the 
then Imperial Library of that city. 
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What reputation Kashmir acquired in arts and crafts 

by its impact with Islam, we shall discuss in the following 
pages. Let us begin with the queen of arts, namely, architec¬ 
ture, or to be more accurate, what is more commonly known 
as the wooden architecture of Kashmir. It may be noted 
that we shall, in this Chapter, treat of such arts and crafts 
as were either directly introduced during, or flourished in the 
course of, Muslim rule in Kashmir, or are, at present, prac¬ 
tised chiefly by Muslims in the Valley. “The Kashmiries 
fabricate the best writing paper of the East, which was for¬ 
merly an article of extensive traffic as were its lacquer- 
ware, cutlery, and sugars; and the quality of these manu¬ 
factures clearly evinces that, were the inhabitants governed 
by wise and liberal princes, there are few attainments of art 
which they would not acquire.” Thus wrote George Forster 
in his Journey (page 22) in 1783 a.c., when Kashmir was 
under Afghan rule. 

The Muslim genius took the fullest advantage of the 
closely housed existence necessitated by the long, severe 
winters of high altitude that stimulates industries in the 
home. With a few exceptions, the products naturally 
are articles of small bulk and large value, adapted to costly 
mountain transportation. Carved wood, willow baskets, 
artistic metal-work in silver and copper, carpets, gabbas, 
shawls, pashmim , papier-mache and embroidery are 
therefore typical, and are classed as Kashmir’s noted 
cottage industries. They are an integral part of the 
national economy of Kashmir and have persisted even in 
the face of competition of large-scale machine production. 
The economies of small, integrated units involving but a 
small capital equipment lead to reduction or elimination of 
a variety of overhead charges incident to large industries. 
These small units make use of local raw material and 
indigenous labour in producing goods incorporating artistic 
skill in varying patterns, entail a large amount of personal 
care and supervision and cater generally for quite a moderate 
market. They have withstood the onslaught of business 
cycles better than large-scale concerns. The artisans have 
undergone vicissitudes of fortune, but have, nevertheless, 
shown flexibility to meet squarely changes in fashion and 
demand. The interest of cottage industries, it may be 
noted in passing, is not necessarily antagonistic to that of 
large industries like the Karan Singh Woollen Mills, Srinagar. 
Both could really be complementary to each other, and 
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It would not be inappropriate, here, to seek reference to conditions in 
an advanced land. Where large factories in industrial England in 1916 are 
seen running on up-to- date lines, side by side with them, there are found 
units, in this same year, which stick to comparatively older methods, and 
produce quality goods on a small scale as remarked by my friend and 
neighbour, Mr. Morarji Jadavji Vaidya, B. Com. (Bom.), Secretary 
Millowners’ Association, Vaidya Mansion, Caffe Parade, Bombay, after 
his recent (1947) visit to England. A very interesting instance is that 
of the branch of the Ford Factory of Detroit, U.S. A., installed in Dogenham 
near London, and the Rolls Royce Factory of Derby. At the Ford 


Factory, near London, assembly lines run into ten miles and things a,re 
done automatically, a machine, for example, bores 91 holes simultaneously. 
In the Rolls Royce Factory there are small stands with wheels on which 
engines are mounted, and each engine is attended to separately by a 
group of workers. Parts are tested individually and fitted according to 
the individual skill of the worker. 1 Consequently the Rolls Royce car 
is, for the Britisher, something to be proud of. Not so the Ford car. 
To give another instance, steel factories in Sheffield turn out ordinary 
as well as stainless steel. A few hundred yards from an up-to-date 
factory, there, Joseph Rodgers still works in the good old way, like his 
grandfather did years ago, by attending to the fashioning of every knife 
and fork. Despite mechanical developments fostered by the stress 
of the World War No. II, craftmanship still has its value in present-day 
England. Mass production in large factories, therefore, should not do 
much harm to our cottage industries, only if they showed craftsmanship 
and efficiency coupled with, rational adaptability to changing conditions. 
It is true, however, that scope for cottage industries does become limited 
as compared with large-scale factories, but there will always be quite a 
number of people to appreciate art and craft, and that of Kashmir, in 
particular, for its intrinsic value and the tradition and prestige behind it. 
Probably the cottage industry will use simple machinery, and thus cn- 
tinue to maintain its position. o 


Muslim architecture in Kashmir must he pronounced as 
rather disappointing in comparison with the grand edifices 
of Hindu rule like the temples at Martand, Avantlpor, 
Parihasapor, Paten, Tapar, etc. Even for an ordinary hill 
fort on the Hari-parbat, Akbar had to import a large number 
of masons from India, as one can see from the inscription on 
the Kathi Darwaza (gate) of the fort. The art of masonry 
seems to have died long before the death of Hindu rule in 
the Valley: but the wooden architecture of Kashmir, that 
commands our admiration to this day, originated, in its pre¬ 
sent form, with, or rather was popularized by, the Muslims, 






as 



was 



, too, had a wooden style of their own, or perhaps 
some prototype anterior to the advent of 
The temple was meant for the individual and 
for the masses, which, as it were, meant the 
ition” of worship. And it appears that the 
mlri mason of old had his re-birth in the Muslim 


carpenter of latter-day rule. Muslim architecture in Kashmir,, 
broadly speaking, as Mr. W. H. Nicholls 1 says, falls under 
three heads, the pre-Mughul masonry style, the wooden 


style, and the pure Mugkul style. Of the first, the two most 



Brahmanical temple. Its general .appearance, so far as its 
central dome with four cupolas around it is concerned, marks 
it out as tlie forerunner of the style of architecture in India 
which, later on, developed into the Taj Mahall at Agra. The 
principal features of this tomb are “the glazed and moulded 
blue bricks, which are studded, at intervals, in the exterior 
walls, the semi-circular brick projections on the drum of the 
main dome, and the moulded brick string courses and 
sunk panels on the drums of the cupolas.” Age has brought 
decay to the tomb. But the building was partly renovated 
in 1944-45 by the Government of Maharaja Hari Singh. 

Sayyid Muhammad Madam’s Tomb . 

The tomb of Madam is a small building in Malialla 
Adalat Masjid, below Shazgiripor, and a quarter of a 
mile above Nau Shahr towards the city. It is quite 
neglected and very dilapidated. Yet it possesses, says 
Mr. Nicholls , 2 a feature of extraordinary value and interest 
in its coloured tilework, fragments of* which are still 
found on its walls. This tilework is made in squares with 
various brilliant colours in contact with each other on 
the. same piece of tile. But its great interest lies in the 
subject of a strange beast, which is represented 
in the southern half of the spandrel of the great 
archway in the east fagade. From this, it is evident that- 

1. Archaeological Survey of India-Annual Report, 1906-7, p. 161.. 

2. Ibid., page 163. 
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The Tomb of Madyan Sahib, the envoy 

Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidin, 


Court of 


tomb was built about 1444 a 


still to be seen in Kashmir during that emperor’s visits. 
Sir John Marshall in his Note, written in 1908 on archaeo¬ 
logical work in Kashmir, says : “Mr. Nicholls seems to have 
been curiously misled in regard to the figure in the spandrel 
outside ; it is certainly not a Chinese dragon, but plainly 
a centaur with drawn bow, the yellow body being draped 


ruuDisn (page 64:). me tueworK is very vaiuaDie—one or 
the most valuable antiquities which Kashmir possesses, and 
it is pathetic to see it trampled on and defaced or destroyed 
by the villagers. There are only three monuments that 
I know of in India where such tiles can be found” (page 35). 
The example of the Hydarabad State, in preserving her 
ancient monuments at Ellora and Aianta, where lakhs upon 
lakhs have been spent in rehabilitating old and dim 
frescoes, is, therefore, in contrast, worthy of very great praise. 







































































coloured crowd clustered about its water-front and the 
picturesque cantilever bridge in the slow-flowing river is a 
sight to be remembered” (page 83). 

This wooden style, as already stated, owed its origin to 
Muslims. One ingenious suggestion is that mass conversions 
to Islam necessitated the hasty construction of buildings 
for public worship on a much larger scale than had 
been required by Hindu ritual. 1 ' Wood was abundant 
and could be easily worked. And this explains its substi- 
tution for stone. The fashion, having once set in, 
continued to spread. Moreover, cold stone temples were 
not used so frequently by Hindus as was the warm wooden 
structure by the Muslims, who had to say prayers five 



the application of the style to 
and not to Hindu structures, is, in itself, a proof as 
originally introduced it or, at any rate, gave it its distinctive 

And in the words of Sir John 







mag 

pillars of deod ar in the larger halls, and the delicate open work 
traceries of window screens and balustrades, skilfully put 
together out of innumerable small pieces of wood, all help 
to enhance the charm and accentuate the stylishness of this 
architecture. As a protection against the heavy rain and 
snows of Kashmir, continues Sir John, the use of birch bark 
nailed in multiple layers above the roofs and overspread, 
in turn, with turf and flowers, could hardly have been 
improved upon ; and the planting of irises and tulips on the 
roofs was a singularly happy inspiration, not only because 
of their own intrinsic beauty, but because their tenacious 
roots gave added strength to the fabric of the roof covering. 

Zain-uW Abidin’s Palaces. 

Zain-ul-‘Abidm made a palace, all of wood, 2 in Zaina- 
nagar called Kau Shahr. Mlrza Haidar, 3 in his Ta’nkh-i- 
Rashidi, describes the Zaina-ldnh or the Lake Palace on the 
Wnlar and the Rajdan in fc Shahr in the following 
words:— 

“Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidin erected a palace in the middle 
of the Wular lake. First of all, he emptied a quantity of 

1. “The Architecture of Kashmir ” by S. Growsc, I.O.S., Selections 
from the Calcutta Review, Volume I, Eebruary-Mav 1894, coutamiug 
articles from July 1870 to April 1872, page 407. 

2. Archaeological Survey of India—Annual Report, !0O6-7, p. 165. 

3. The English Translation by Elias and Ross, 1895, p. 428. 
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square gaz (yards) in extent, and ten gaz in height. Here¬ 
upon, he built a charming palace, and planted pleasant 
groves of trees, so that there can be but few more agreeable 
places in the world.’ 5 It is to the discredit of the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Department of the State that no effort should have 
been made to rescue this palace from .utter ruin. The 
Mosque near it, standing but forty years ago, is also gradually 
falling down uncared for by this Department. Mirza 


Haidar then refers to Bad Shah’s Raj dan : “He then built 
himself a palace (named after him, Zaina Dab) in his town 
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It has twelve storeys some 

rooms, 

whole of this lofty structure is 
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of Sultan Ya'qub ; in Herat, the Bagh-i-Khan, the 

; and in Samarqand, 
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and the Bagh-i- 

the’ Kuk Saray and the Aq Saray, the Bagh-i-Dilkusha, 
and the Bagh-i-Buldi. Though the Raj dan is more lofty 
and contains more rooms than all these, yet it has not their 
elegance and style. It is, nevertheless, a more wonderful 
structure.’’; : ; • 

'; : ;;:|.;;-;;f:C^vara;;' (J. C. Butt’s Kings of Kashmira, page 138) 
gives the following description of this palace : “In Shri 
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it of bricks and wood in the year 40 ; and the top of the 
palace was adorned by a bright and beauteous golde: 
like a lotus thrown down by the renowned Indra 
were emploved at 
ways 

his capital and lived, here till the end of his life. The swans 
in the lakes of this palace drew near the singers as they sang, 
attracted by the sweetness of their voice, and seemed to praise 
their song by their twitter. It was here that the king, now 
that his foes had been quelled 
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of the singers all dav Ion 
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was the audience hall, adorned with the 
throne, and wide spacious walls lined with glass 
were many columns of victory in the palace, and here the 
breezes blew pleasantly in the morning.” 

Mirza Haidar,* in another place, in somewhat florid style,, 
adds:—“In the town, there are many lofty buildings con- 
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Sultan Zain-ul - 4 Abidin also built a three-storeyed bouse 
on a small island in the Dal, called Sana (golden) Lank. 
The house tumbled down in an earthquake. Jahangir 
built a cottage here, but that too has vanished. The Sana 
Lank can be seen from the Naslm Bagh, and lies in the centre 
of the Dal. It was raised by the Sultan in .1421 a.c., in order 
to give shelter to boats in distress. Bopa (silver) Lank or 
the Char Chinar on the Isle of Chinars, opposite the ISTasIm 
Bagh, was built by Sultan Hasan Shah in the Dal. Nur 
Jahan took a fancy to it during her stay in after years. 
Bernier in 1663, Forster in 1786, Mooreroft and his 
companions in 1823, Jacquemont in 1831, Wolff in 1832, 
and Hiigel, Henderson and Vigne in 1835, have their names 
inscribed here as testimony to their visits to the Yalley in 
these years. 


■ • . ' , ■ • i 

The Mosque of Madam or Madyan Sahib. 



The Mosque of Madyan Sahib or Sayyid Muhammad Madam, the envoy 
to the court of Bad Shah., It is situated in Mahalla Madyan, Zadibal, 

Srinagar, and was built in 848 A. H. (1444 A. C.). 

















Bodo Mas]id is “ below the castle bill of Srinagar.” 
Today it is known as Bota Masjid. Jn Kashmiri Boto means 
Eamaicor Buddhistic, and is the same as Bhotta applying 

the mosque was originally built by Sultan Sikandar in 801 
>a.h . 3 ==1398 Be.* arid completed 

that it was rebuilt Jby Sultan Hasan Shah, the grandson 
of Sultan Zain-ul-‘AbidIn, and that it ^s feally so shaped 
by Ibrahim and Ahmad Magre. In 909 a.h., the mosque 
was burnt down, then rebuilt. In 1029 a.h. =1620 a.c. 
it was again destroyed by fire during the time of Jahangir, 
just On the day of the .‘Id-i“Bamazan, when the Emperor, 
who was then in Kashmir, himself took part in extinguishing 
the flames. Jahangir ordered its re-construction, which was 
carried out in 17 years, under the supervision of the historian 
Ba’Is-ul-Mulk Haidar Malik of Chadura. This the reader 
may have already read in the note on Malik Haidar 
Chadura on pages 257-9. In 1084 a.h. =1674 a.c., the 
mosque was burnt down during the reign of Aurangzib 
*Alamgir and rebuilt. That there might be no recurrence 
of fire, h ouses all around the mosque were pulled 

PP* 291-2. The Indian Antiquary, Yol. 37, 
July 1898, pp. 192.-3. A suggested chronogram t \s p, *** 

*ide Shaikh Maqbul Husain Qidwafs Masjid-i-Jami,* 1916, page 3. 
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The Spire of the Jami‘ Masjid, Srinagar. 
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example of the style of wooden architecture of Kashmir. 
Some travellers suggest that this wooden style indicates a 
Chinese originj but, according to Mr. Nicholls, it would not be 
unreasonable to suspect that the wooden style of Kashmir 
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Valley. It is said to have been built, in its present form, 
in the reign of Akbar. The adjoining mosque is stated to 
have been constructed in the time of £ Ata Muhammad 
Khan, an Afghan governor, who had unusual esteem for the 
saint. The mosque consists of a large oblong building with 
a wing at either end. It is built of hewn timber, placed 
transversely, and raised on a plinth of brick-work. 
The building looks as if it is double-storeyed. The centre 
chambers measure about 80 feet by 60 feet; the elevation 
is about 30 feet. The roof, which rises in tiers, is 


*Selections from the Calcutta Review, Vol. I, Febru; 
containing articles from July 1870 to April 1872, p. 407 
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The Patthar or Shahi Masjid of the Empress Niir Jahan. Its construction was supervised by the historian and notable official 

Ra’is-ul-Muik Haidar Malik of Chadura. 
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The picturesque mosque at Shupiyan, about 29 miles 


south of Srinagar, is interesting, various 
discerned as in other Muslim buildings of the Ya 
general outline is not unlike that of a Chinese 
Saracenic influence is noticeable in arches and 
windows and doors, which have rich lattice-worked 
It was, however, being re-built in 1944-45 on the 
Jamfl Masjid, Srinagar, at a cost of about eighty 

The Khanqah at Tral, seven miles from 
e 




o 












m rvasnmir ounaings on account 
culties of transport. The Nan or Patthar Mas j id or 
Masjid-i-Sangm (the Stone Mosque, in 
tion to the indigenous wooden mosque of 
built bv Nur Jahan in 1622 A.C., now known also as the 

nJ * 

Shahl Masjid, the mosque of Akhund Mulla Shah, built 
later, and the large baradari* in Shalamar are, says 
Mr. Nicholls, unsurpassed- in purity of_ style and perfec¬ 
tion of detail by any buildings in Agra or Delhi. The 
earliest Mughul building in Srinagar is the outer wall 
round the Hari-parbat (Hara-parvat), which was built by 
Akbar in 1596 A.C., as already noticed on page 248. 

The Nau (New) or Patthar (Sangin) or Shahi (Royal) Masjid. 

The facade of the Nau or Patthar or Shahl Masjid 
consists of nine arches including the large central arched 
portico. “ The arched openings are enclosed in shallow 
decorative cusped arches, which in their turn are enclosed 
in rectangular frames. The horizontal construction of 
these arches is remarkable. The half-attached “ bedpost ” 


*BamMan, pronounced baradan, and literally “having twelve 
doors,” is ordinarily a square or rectangular pavilion with three door¬ 
ways on each of its four sides. It is generally a summer-house in a. 
garden. 






columns in the two outer angles of the jambs of the entrance 
are noteworthy. The plinth is surmounted by a lotus-leaf 
coping. The frieze between the projecting cornice and the 
eaves is decorated with a series of large lotus leaves, carved 
in relief, some of which have been pierced and thus made 
to serve the purpose of ventilation apertures. A flight of 
steps in each jamb of the entrance gives access to the roof 
which is sloping except in the centre where there was 
originally a dome, later dismantled by the Sikhs. The 
roof is supported internally _ on ei 
massive square columns having projections on 
The enclosure wall is built of brick masonry with a coat of 
lime plaster adorned by a range of shallow arched niches.” 1 

There is a curious tradition about the Patthar Masjid. 
Being questioned about the cost of this mosque, Nur Jahan 
is said to have pointed to her jewelled slippers and replied : 

v X JL JL . 

h as that.” The jest, on being reported to the 
Ularna,’ called forth the denunciation that it was not fit for 
religious use. Hence it is that the mosque was not popular 
for some time. It was practically closed during Sikh rule 
and also under Dogra rule till recently. The construction 
of the Mujahid Manzil, opposite the mosque, has led to its 
active use by Muslim congregations. A part of the western 
wall above the arch has given way, and will fall if neglected 
much longer by Kashmir Archaeology. 

The Pan Mahall. 

The ruined Pari Mahall (or Fairy Palace) also 
on a spur of the Zebanwan mountain, is a 
of the Mughul love for letters. It was a resident! 
of Suflism built by Prince Dara Shukuh at the instance of 
his tutor, Akhund Mulla Muhammad Shah Badakhshani J V <&j 3 
already stated on pages 350-1 in Chapter VIII. Despite its 
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Kashmir.* It has six terraces. In the uppernn 3st tenace 

„ X X 

are the rums of two structures, a baradan facing the lake, 
and a water reservoir built against the mountain side. In 
the middle of the second terrace exactly in front of the 
baradan is a large tank built of bricks. The facade of 
the retaining wall is ornamented with a series of twenty-one 
arches including two of the side-stairs. The arches are 

1. Pandit Raai Giandra Kak’s Ancient Monuments oj Kashmiri 
page 80. pp 

2. Ibid,, page 96. 
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built in descending order of height from the eentre. Each 
of them is surrounded by a niche the height of which 
increases in proportion as it decreases in the height of the 
arch. The central arch is covered with a coat of fine 
painted plaster.. A parapet wall screens this terrace. The 
third terrace^ is architecturally the most interesting. 
The entrance is arched in front and behind with a central 
domed chamber. It is covered with plaster. On either 
side of it are a series of spacious rooms. The fourth terrace 
has the ruins of a tank. In the fifth terrace the arcade is 
double, the upper row of arches faces a corridor running on 
both sides of the plinth of the baradan. The sixth terrace 
has a rectangular tank in the middle and octagonal bastions 
at the ends. 



The Kuh-i-MarSn or the Harl-parbat Fort built by Sardar ‘Aia Muhammad 
Khan, Governor of Kashmir during Afghan rule. The lower wall known as 
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Darwaza and the Sangin Darwaza are two 


“This morning” (viz., 19th July, 1847), writes Lieutenant 
Taylor,* “ I went to look at the Hurree Purbut Fort. Passed 
through the southern gate of the old exterior wall, which 
is now much dilapidated and in some places completely 
broken down. It runs or used to run, all round the foot 
of the hill on which the fort is situated and generally at a 
distance of about one hundred yards from the base. At 
present, it is worse than useless, being indefensible by the 
garrison, and 1 affording considerable shelter to an attacking 
enemy. After passing through the gateway, the path leads 
away to the north-west, and after ascending for about a 
hundred yards, turns abruptly to the north-east, opposite 
the mosque of Akhoon Moolah Shah, a massive building 
with a stone pentroof, a thing I do not remember to have 
seen elsewhere. The whole ascent by the pathway, from 
the foot of the hill to the walls of the fort, may amount to 
500 yards, and at about 40 yards short of the summit there 
is a small detached boor j, in which a guard is situated . 

. - . . . . I passed through another massive gateway 
into the centre square, a parallelogram of about 40 yards 
in length by 15 in breadth. In this area, there is a large 
reservoir supplied by, rain water and manual labour. 
Eighteen men are employed daily on this duty at the rate 
of 5 mussucks per man. There are two other reservoirs of 
the same fort, one in each of the lower divisions of the fort. 

. , . ; . The magazine is in the lower range of 
buildings on the northern side of the main square. There 
are only a few barrels of powder, some pigs of lead and loose 
shot in it now. . , . . The grain store is ill-placed, 

being in the lowest division of the fort, which might be cut 

* Lahore Political Diaries y 1847-49, Vol. 





The KathI Darwaza, the principal entrance to the Hariparbat Fort, Srinagar, built by Akbar 
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grey limestone Mosque of Akhunfl MuIIa Shall Badakhshani, the spiritual tutor of Prince Dara Shukuh, who built it on the 

Barlparbat or the Kuh-i -Mar&n for the Mulls. 
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off from the main squares. The strength of the present 
garrison is properly 500 men, but 150 are at present on duty 
m the district. I should say that the fort would hold 3,000 
men, but water would soon fail them. . . . . On 

the western side of the fort there is an exterior bastion 
unconnected with the fort and commanding the town/’ 

The Mosque of Ahhund Mulla Shah Badakhsham. 


a beautiful grey limestone by Dara Shukuh in 1059 A.H. 
1649 a.c., as also the hammdm. The chronogram is : 


[Ablution in one place and prayer in another.] 


parbat was glimmering in a flood of light in its own days in 
1603 A.c. Mulla Wafa has a couplet on this Kuh-i-Maran : 

JL 



[The reader may be interested to know that the Khh-i-Maran. 
is also the name of a hill, in Sarwan country in the Qallat State of 
Baluchistan, the peak of which is 10,730 feet high. 

Similarly, it may be of interest to note that Iranis call the grass- 
grown plateau, which is the site of the capital of Cyrus the Great, 
(who died in 529 b.c.), ‘The Throne of Solomon.’ The tomb of 
Cyrus'is called by the Iranis ‘The Mosque of Solomon’s Mother,’ 
on the portal of which childless women now hang amulets. A 
celebrated Buddhist relic in Farghana in Turkistan, UlS. S.R., is 
also known as the Takht-i-Sulaiman.] C;: ; -C : Cv : 


The summer-house of Jahangir at Ver-nag is now a 
heap of ruins, though the baradarl at Achabal is in 
•existence. 

The Shrine at Hazrat^ beautifully situated on 
the shores of the Dal on the site of one of the early Mughul 
gardens known as Sadiq-abad, built in Shah Jahan’s reign. 
Hazrat-bal is about 5 miles from Srinagar, approachable both 
by the Pal and by road. The sanctity of Hazrat-bal is 
derived from the Prophet’s hair brought to Bljapur from 
Madina by Sayyid ‘Abdullah ini 111 a.h. (1699 A.c.), during 
Mughul rule. Sayyid ‘Abdullah, who claimed to be an ex- 
Mutawalll of the Prophet’s Tomb at Madina, made it over 
for one lakh of rupees to Khwaja Hur-ud-Dm Ishbari 
Kashmiri, a merchant, who owned a factory at Delhi too. 






“The rest-houses built by the Mughuls on their imperial 
route from the Punjab to Kashmir comprise two square 
courts placed side by side. The mural decoration of these 
edifices consists chiefly of panelled stucco plaster, with a 
beautifully painted and glazed surface. The best surviving 
example of this ornamentation is the exquisite little mosque 
on the nalah opposite the town of Bhimbar, about 150' 
miles from Srinagar (see p. 251). The dado is divided into 
panels which have a dark-red background fringed with a 
border of flowers. The upper surface of the wall is decorated 
with cypresses, palm-trees and various kinds of conventional 
herbage. The general effect of this decoration is extremely 
pretty .”—The Kashmir Archaeological Report for 1920,. 
page 3. 

'-'f"fejie'rjgacSi' at Chingas (see p. 262), 
on the old Mughul route ffom the Punjab to Kashmir 
there is a sepulchre which is said to enshrine a, part of the 
earthly remains of the Emperor Jahangir, like his own 
grandson Aurangzib ‘Alamgir’s at Ahmadnagar. Tradition 
reports 1 that Jahangir breathed his last here on his return 
journey from Kashmir, blur Jab an, fearing the too rapid 
decomposition of the corpse, had the entrails taken out 
and buried here. The tomb, which is an ordinary tumulus, 
has since become an “object of sanctity both to the Hindus 
and Muhammadans who ascribe many magical virtues to 
it.” The visitor to the graves of Shah Jahan and his 
Mumtaz Mahall in the Taj at Agra may have also noticed 
the same practice by villagers of the neighbourhood. 

A curious memento of the Emperor Jahangir is a couple 
of gigantic stone elephants below the summit of the Hathi- 
nala pass. A stroke of lightning has shattered both of 
them. One is shorn of its rump and head, and the other 
of part of its head and the mahawat or the keeper. It 
is probable that they were erected as memorials 2 to two- 

1. The Kashmir Archaeological Report for 1920, page 4. 

2. Ibid., page 4. 
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who succumbed here to 
mountain route. 



built religious edifices, 
what Lawrence had in mind when he wrote this. 

The Hammam or the Turkish Bath 

The hammam or the Turkish bath has been a great 
institution in Tr 


Haidar 












gniat. 1 As ilalhana in 

}hs’ or ‘warm bath-houses’ in Kashmir, 
suppose that the present structure of the hammam may have 
been due to the Turkish bath of Mlrza Haidar, 
bath is really a misnomer, as 
came after their conquest of Constantinople. 
cum-Koman bath is 
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Srinagar has, at present, seven bridges across the 
Jhelum. 4 'These bridges,” wrote Baron Hugel in 1835 A.C., 
"were found already laid across the river by the Mohamma- 
dans which gives them an antiquity of at least 500 years. Since 
the dominion of the last Hindu sovereign, or more correctly, 
of the last queen of Kashmir, Rani Kotadevi, which, accord¬ 
ing to the Ayin Akbari, terminated in 1364, the last partial 
restoration was undertaken by the governor All Mardan 
Khan, in the reign of the Emperor Jehangir (Shah Jahan?)” 
( Travels, page 117). The number of these bridges, says 
Stein, 2 has remained unchanged for, at least, five hundred 
years. Zain-ul- 4 Abidin constructed the first 3 permanent 
bridge over the river named, after him, Zaina-kadal. Kadal in 
Kashmiri means a bridge, as stated before. It was made of 
wood, and showed the same peculiar cantilever construction 
which is observed in Kashmir bridges of our day, and has 
attracted the attention of all modern travellers. It is curious 


1. The Ta'rikh-i-Hasan, page ICO. 

2. Rajatranyini, Englisli Translation, Volume 2, page 449. 

3. Ibid;, page 449. Some say that ‘All Kadal was the first bridge, 

built by ‘All Shah, the predecessor of Zain-ul-* Abidin. Boat-bridges 
perhaps, may have been the means of intercommunication in earlier 
times. ;Lb : 
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however, certain local stones which are used for ornaments- 

: • ■£» , ' ' ' • ' 

and buttons. These are soft and incapable of a high 
polish. Among the more common, Lawrence mentions 
Sang-i-Sulaiman black with white streaks, Sang-i-Musa 
(black colour), Billaur (bilaur or bulur or crystal beryl), 
Sang-i-Sumaq (prophyry), Sang-i-Shalamar (of green colour,) 
Sang-i-Ratel (chocolate colour), and Sang-i-Nadid (of dark 
coffee colour). Besides these, a kind of jade which used to 
be employed for flint locks, is brought from the Wustarwan 
hill near Avantipor, and from the same locality a kind of 
moss agate is procured. Cups and plates are made of a 
stone known as Sang-i-Kalchan. The stone is so soft that it 
can be cut like wood. It is a kind of soapstone, grey, yellow 
aad green in colour. Sang-i-Dalam (Fuller-earth) is obtained 
from a place near Ver-nag, and is used by goldsmiths. 
Sang-i-Baswatri is a yellow stone used in medicine. 



It has been aptly said that it is in its gardens that 
the history of a country finds a true and living reflection. 
“The gardens symbolize the artistic and cultural ideals 
of a nation more picturesquely and in more subtle man¬ 
ner than is ever possible in the case of its architectural 
mo^ments. ’’ The Gardens of Kashmir mirror the out- 
loot and taste of their builders in a truly elegant style. 

Flowers and plants have been admired and cultivated 
in India from very early times. There are many references 
to gardens in the old Buddhist literature and the Sanskrit 
plays. The sacred groves round the Buddhist shrines were 
probably among the earliest forms of gardening. But it 
was from the north, from Central Asia and Iran, says 
Mrs. Stuart , 1 that the splendid garden traditions, as also 
the rose, or the gutab, were introduced into India, and en¬ 
couraged under the various Muslim conquerors, and later 
developed into a native style which culminated in the 
beautiful Kashmir gardens built by Jahangir and Nur Jahan. 
“I may venture to class,’V says George Forster , 2 despite 
his being an Englishman, who takes pride in producing 
in England the finest roses of the world, “in the first 
rank of vegetable produce, the rose of Kashmire, which, 
for its brilliancy and delicacy of odour, has long been pro¬ 
verbial in the East; and its essential oil or ottar is held 

1. Mrs. C. M. V. Stuart’s Gardens of the Great MuyJials, Adam and 
Charles Black, Soho Square, London, 191;), page 4. 

2. Journey, Yol. II, page 17. 
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Kashmir disappointingly inferior to any of the more or 
less contemporary gardens of Italy! 

The Turks in India, sometimes erroneously called 
Pathans, showed themselves magnificent builders, as their 
massive forts and mosques still attest- Some of the grandest 
and most beautiful buildings in India belong to the 
period of their sovereignty, but their gardens have 
nearly all disappeared through neglect and decay. Wars 
and quarrels left little of the peace and leisure that garden- 
craft demands. Still the peaceful reign of Firuz Shah. 
Tughluq (another variant of Tughluq is Taglik in U.S.S.R.)! 
from 1351 to 1338 a.c., gave Delhi a hundred gardens which] 
he built round his capital at Firuzabad. A couple of cen¬ 
turies later, Babur built on the banks of the Jamuna, in 
Agra, Mughul gardens traces of which exist to this day. 
As a matter of fact, Babur did not erect a triumphal 
arch or other monument to his victory over Ibrahim Lodi 
at Panipat in 1526, but a large garden called the Kabul 
Bagh, near the existing Kabul Masjid of Panipat. 

mm 

In Iran and Turkistan, the art of laying out irrigated 
gardens was, at that time, very fully developed, and had 
behind it an ancient history and long unbroken traditions. 
The writings of Persian poets, so full of evident delight in 
the flowers and gardens of their day, unmistakably show 
that the poetic imagery thus inspired was due to these 
fragrant gardens of the bulbul (the nightingale) and the rose. 
Intense appreciation 'of flowers seems to have been very 
general all over Central Asia, and may be traced to the two 
great influences which underlie all national arts—climate 
and religion. What is a paradise after all ? Is it not a 
highly refined and luxurious garden ? 

The spirit of the garden-paradises of Europe* is said to 
be hidden in the flowers, the grass, the trees, but that of an 
Eastern garden lies in none of these : rather is it centred in 
the running water, the heart, from which its other beauties 
blossom forth. The poem overleaf,An Urdu, The Queen of 
the ilhistrates |bisyy| : ^^^ 

t *Mre. Stuart’s Gardens of the Great Mughals, page 10. 




s 

[Corrigenda to the above 'poem. —Bead^LM.^5 for j Uin tlie second 


line of the poem. Read ^yo instead of in the 7th line. Delete *. 
in «t_U in the 8th line. Delete * and read g; in the second he mi stich 
of the 9th line.] 

was very strong with tlie Muslim 
rulers of India. A love of such water is characteristic of 








sign, whether it be of royal, or of a more modest 
domestic interior, or of a formal garden around tomb or 
shrine. In this respect, Muslim taste is in sharp contrast 
with the Hindu preference for expanses of still water as 
exemplified by the tanks and wells in India built by Hindus. 
This fondness for ornamental water is one of the most 
pleasing conventions in Saracenic architecture in garden 
planning. A Muslim garden-planner, by means of this 
decorative water, has often succeeded in creating delightful 
sequestered oases of refreshment in the most unpromising 
corners of a parched and 





The vivid description of Mughul gardens by Mrs. * 
worth reproduction. The Mughul ^gardens 
from the earliest gardens of Turkistan and Iran, she says, 
are generally square or rectangular in shape, their area' 
divided into a series of smaller square parterres. “The 
runs in trim stone- or brick-edged canal down the 
length, falling from level to level in smooth cascade 
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flows into a larger or smaller tank, called a hauz, usually 
studded with numerous small fountains, The principal 
pavilion is often placed, in the centre of the largest of those 
sheets of water, forming a cool, airy retreat from the rays of 
the midday sun, where the inmate s of the garden might be 
lulled to sleep by the roar of the cascades, while the 
spray of the fountains, drifting in through the arches 
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1* Mrs* Stuart’s Gardens of the Great Mughals, pages 13,14, 15 and 16* 


There are three flower festivals observed every year* in 
The first of these is the lilac viewing. The 
of the roses follows. Lotus time comes in July. 
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Four of his; gardens were, however, well 
known : Bagh-i-Zaina-gir, .■ Bagh-i-Zaina-dab in Nau Shahr, 
Bagh-i-Zaina-por, and Bagh-i-Zaina-kot. But it is difficult 
to trace them now. The same is ..the case with the 
gardens of the Chaks, namely Bagh-i-Husain Shah and 
Bagh-i-Yusuf Shah. We have, therefore, to turn to Akbar, 
who was the first Mughul emperor to enter Kashmir. His 
Bagh-i-Nagln(collet) is in ruins now. The Hasmi Bagh (The 
Garden of Breeze), laid out by Shah Jahan in 1045 a.h.= 
1635 A.C., stands in a fine open position, well raised abo^ 
the Dal, and takes its name from the cool breezes that blow 1 
all day long under its trees. Its walls, canals, and fountains 





The Shalamar Garden. 
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The famous Blialamar (or Slialimar) lies at tlie far end of 
the Dal. According to a legend* Pravarasena 11* the founder 
of the city of Srinagar, who reigned in Kashmir about 
580 A.C., had built a villa on the edge of the lake, calling it 
Shalamara which in Sanskrit, the legend said, means “ the 
abode or hall of love, 55 Qdld meaning an abode, and Mard 
meaning “The God of Love.” In course, of time, the 
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accounts of the Dal would have mentioned the place if it 
had then claimed any importance.*' 
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tw . is a Turkish word meaning £ a place 
(page 80). Fransu in his Lughdt, 2 written 
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German 
Begam Samru 
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Persian and 


l, Yol. 2, page 

, or Faransu, or Farasu Gotlib, i.e. Francis Gottlieb, a 
in Poland and educated in India, was in the service of 
. He is tbe author of a history, written in Persian, of the 
of Bharatpur from their origin to 1826 : He wrote poetry in 
Urdu, and is the author of the Lughai mentioned above. 
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the MS. in the Panjab University Library.] This, 
I think, should stop all conjecture on the origin of the word. 
Stein’s reference to Abu’I Fazl (Jarrett, II, p. 361) speaks of 
a cascade, called Shalimar, which was formed by the waters 
descending from the ridge of Shahkot in the village ^ of 
Bazwalpor. Mirza Salim, the poet, in reference to Jahangir’s 
visit to the place says :— 

J? , . . ■ $ y# I f 1 ^ 
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Jahangir accordingly laid out a garden on this same_ old 

A.H.=i620 A.o., and called it Farah 
Jul.’ 
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date as 1030 a.h. The present 
enclosure of the garden is 590 yards long and 267 yards 
broad, divided into three separate parts : the outer garden, 

or.emperor’s garden, and last and most beautiful 
garden for the special use of the empress 
This last was an extension by 
Ahsan, under the orders of Shah Jahan, in 1042 a.h. 
1632 a.c. The name of the extension is Faiz 
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The entrance to the Nashat or Asaf Kj 
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shat Bagh, As.af Khan’s ‘Garden of Gladness* on the Dal In Srinagar. 


















ARTS & CRAFTS UNDER MUSLIM RULE 


of falling water, and wide canals, with calm reflections 
broken only by the stepping stones across the streams. 
Imagine Nur Jahan and the ladies of her court, moving 
about in moonlit nights under the clear skies, the snows 
silhouetted in soft “ moonstone 55 blues, while the water’s 
silver tinkle alone broke the stillness as the little waterfall 

over 
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air or snaiamar is to 
cantos could be sung of its charm, colour and majesty in 
verse. ‘UrfUs line fitly applies to Shalamar— 
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This queen of gardens does not look quite so well by day 
light ; but at night “if properly bedecked with torches, 

, you do not mark the ravages time 
has made in her complexion 55 since the days of the Mughuls, 
cc she still has the power to charm.” 
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A complete contrast is offered by the Nash at which is 
an. equally beautiful garden on the Dal built by Asaf Khan, 
Nur Jahan’s brother. Laid out in 1044 a.h.= 1634 ax\ 
it is perhaps the gayest of all 
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The twelve terraces of the 
rise 
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shore of the lake. The brightest and most 
fragrant spot in the Nash at is the second terrace “with its 
thick groves of Persian lilacs, its high, broad and vertical 
cascade of sparkling water, and its beds of brilliant pansies. 
The twenty-three small niches in the arched recess immed¬ 
iately behind the cascade were originally intended for rows 
of lamps, whose flickering light, reflected and multiplied in 
the transparent sheet of water behind which they lay, must 

a singularly pleasing spectacle at night.”* 
says Mrs. Stuart in a graphic description. 
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*Pandit Rim Chandra Kak’s Ancient Monuments of Kashmir, p. 99 
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The Chashma-i- Shahi Baradarl, Srinagar. 
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“ The flower beds on those sunny terraces blaze with 
colour—-roses, lilies, geraniums, asters, gorgeous tall-growing 
zinnias, and feathery cosmos, pink and white/’* Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal has truly said: 
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Mrs. Stuart refers to the old garden saving : 
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These are the Places of Pleasure in Kashmir and none else.] 
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Bahr-Ara was the garden on the western arm 
laid out by Nur Jahan in 1623. There was a palace 
gave the fullest view of the Dal on moonlit nights, 
site Is now a leper asylum! The locality is now 
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igh up in a hollow of the mountain, 
on the Dal, is the Chashma-i 
garden of the ‘Royal Spring 
Srinagar Civil Lines. Very few of the smaller 
gardens have survived. But the garden of the 

at a Mughul garde 
e to prove attractive. Even a 

Chashma-i-ShaM ce 

charming of the gardens near Srinagar.” 
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garden of the Chashma-i-Shahl in 

one 
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enjoyment, and drink of the spring which gushes forth from 
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‘All Mardan Khan in 1042 A.H. 
is its chronogram. 
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it was laid out by 
a.c. 



*For a detailed study of some of the dowers of the Valley, see j 
' ysrs of Kashmir by B. 0. 0. Coventry, 1923, London. j 
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[Yesterday I saw sitting at the Spring of Paradise 
Shah Mardan ‘AH of Jamshid’s splendour 
I accosted him : ‘ Peace be to you ’ 

He replied : ‘ To You/ 

He urged : * Speak out what you want/ 

I told him : * A date for the Spring/ 

He declared : “ Say : ‘ The Royal Spring 
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medicinal properties of this add to its value and esteem, 
this the poet ‘TTrff refers— 
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for Samvat 
its original 
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present garden,” says the Archaeological Report 
or 1920 A.C., “ possesses only a remnant of 

Maharaja Ranblr Singh, assisted 
, made an attempt to restore it to something 




of its orig* 






The Char Chinar (see p. 511), at the southern bank of 
the Dal, had a building by Prince Murad when he was 
governor of Kashmir in 1641. 


[The Dal. —The Dal, having these gardens about it, measures 
about 4 miles, by 2|- and 7 to 10 feet deep, and is close to Srinagar. 
The lake is beautifully clear. The shawls of Kashmir owe much of 
their excellence to being washed in its soft waters due to springs 
which rise within the lake. The background of the Dal is provided 
bv mountain ranges which rise 3,000 to 4,000 feet above the level of 
the lake. The famous floating gardens form its true features. 

The Dal has several distinct parts. The S5na Lank or ‘the golden 
isle 5 is in the part known as Bod (meaning, large) Dal, and the Ropa 
Lank or ‘ the silver isle 5 in the part known as Astawbol which is the 
largest sheet of lake water. The corner of the Dal, known as GagrI-bal, 
is noted for its calm, clear water and forms an ideal place for bathing. 
Both the isles of Sona Lank and Ropa Lank are artificial masses of 
masonry, the one 40 and the other 50 yards square—built by Mughul 
emperors. The Arrah river feeds the Dal. The flood-gate, originally 
constructed by the Afghans, lets out the lake water. 
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The origin of the name Dal is uncertain. In Kashmir!, Dal means 




a lake. In Tibetan, Dal means i still. 5 Orivara calls it Data. It is 


ar- 

m. . 


to have been, at one time, an extensive plain called Vitala-niarg 
which was converted into a lake bv an ancient Hindu rail. It 

«.* 4? 1 

said that the lake is silting up. According to the Hamdard 


Tuesday, 27th August, 1946, a representation was made by the 
residents of Mahalla Mir Bahr, Srinagar, that there is considerable 
bacteria in the Dal water which has affected its taste,] 


The Ver-nag Spring. 

The lover of flowers and running water would find 
delight in a visit to Ver-nag (Shahabad) and Aehabal 
(Sahib-abad) in the Islamabad or Anantnag Tahsll. The 
Ver-nag spring, not far from the Banihal pass, is about three 
miles from Shahabad, once a royal town as its name shows, 
but is now a ruined village. 

En passant the village Larikpor (old Lokabhavana), 
seven miles from Islamabad, was the scene of the incomplete 
Aurangabad, the garden of Aurangzib ‘Alamgir. There 
is a spring also. Dara Shukuh’s garden at Bijbibara has 
now some magnificent chindrs only. Pandit Anand Kaul 
Bamizai notes nine other gardens by Mughul nobles in his 
Archaeological Remains in Kashmir. ■ 

For those who feel the charm of solitude in a beautiful 
setting, Ver-nag , 1 the residence of its imperial founder, is an 
enchanting place to pass the early summer days. Here a 
large spring “ bubbles up in almost icy coldness beneath a 
gigantic cliff, fringed with birch and light ash ” that— 

Pendent from the brow 
Of yon dim cave in seeming silence make 
A soft eye-music of slow-waving boughs.” 

Ver-nag’s deep blue waters give life to the Valley 
for, here it is that the beautiful Jhelum has its reputed 
source. Hence, Ver-nag is sometime given the meaning of 
‘ Powerful Spring,’ though it is really the ’Spring of 
Ver 5 which is the name of the pargana , called 
Shah-abad 2 * * from the days of Shah Jahan. The spring 
was originally a shapeless pond and water, oozing out from 

1. Ver-nag had a population of 2,219 in 1941. 

2. Shahabad, 5,600 ft. high, which was the largest place at the 

southern end of the Valley, was a ruin at the visit of Vigne (Vol. I, 

p. 324), and “the palace of the Moguls scarcely worth a remark. The 
orchards produced the best apples. The wheat grown there was 

considered the finest in Kashmir,” 




different places in it, spread about and formed a little marsh. 
The Emperor Jahangir built round the spring the octagonal 
tank of sculptured stones. It is 10 feet deep, and was 
constructed in 1612 a.c. The fine garden with fountains, 
aqueducts and a cascade, in front of the spring, was laid out 
in 1619 A.C. Ver-nag is nineteen miles from Islamabad 
and fifty miles from Srinagar. 

Jahangir writes'“It (Ver-nag) is an octagonal reservoir 
about 20 yards by 20 yards. Near it are the remains of a 
place of worship for recluses ; cells cut out of the rock and 
numerous caves. The water is exceedingly pure . . . 

the depth was not more than one and a half the height of 
a man. 55 * After his accession, the sides of the spring were 
built, with stone and a garden laid out with a canal. Halls 
and houses were set up. Ver-nag was consequently not 
wrongly called Shah-abad (The Royal Abode). Jahangir’s 
first inscription is : 
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[Through Jahangir Shah, the son of Akbar Shah, this foundation 
raised its head to the heavens. 

The source of wisdom discovered its date (1029 a.h.=1619 a.c.), 
“May the palace and the spring of Vernag endure!]” 

Jahangir’s second inscription is as follows :— 
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the monarch of the Universe. 

water-course. 


I** 
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by order of the Shah-i-Jahan, 
>d such a cascade and such a 


This water-course is reminiscent of the stream that flows in 
Paradise, and the cascade has brought honour to Kashmir, 

The invisible angel whispered the date (1036 a.h.-162G a.c.) 
of the water-course in my ear: <c This stream has sprung from the 
fountain of Paradise.”] 


*Memoirs 
1909 page 92. 


of Jahangir, Rogers and Beveridge, 1909, Vo]. J, 
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The Emperor Jahangir’s inscription at the Ver-nag Spring 





























5.T)e second inscription of Jahangir at the Ver-Uag Spring erroneously 

attributed to Shah Jahan. 
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The words— Shdh-i-Jahan —in the first line of the inscription 
given the impression that it is by Shah Jahan which is not so, since Shah 
Jahan had not. ascended the throne then, and Jahangir died in 1627 } 
a year after this installation. 
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The River Jhelum. —The Jhelum drains the whole Valley of 
Kashmir, which coincides with its catchment area. It is the most 
westerly of the five rivers of the Punjab. 

The source of the Jhelum is in the noble spring of Vernag or, 
further aside, the small Vithavutur spring, which is supposed to be its 
real source. This source lies about 12,000 feet above sea level. The 
outlet of the Jhelum at the mountain border is 1,300 feet. Its average 
fall is 43 feet to the mile. 

The various names of the river are Jhelum, Bihat, Vihat. 
or Bihatab—corruption of the Sanskrit name Vitasta (which 

* — ^^ *J' h 

Alexander s historians graecized into Hydaspes, but Ptolemy 
more correctly as Bidaspes). The modern Kashmir! name is Vyath, 
derived apparently from Vithavutur. Vyath, the Kashmiri word 
for the Jhelum, is the direct phonetic derivative of the ancient Sanskrit 
Vitasta (i.e., coming through a fissure in the hill meaning a mtasti 
or span). The name Jhelum is apparently of Muslim origin as Abu 
Raihan al-Birunl calls it Jailam, perhaps derived from jihl implying 
slowness, on the analogy of Kahil or al-Hadi for the Pacific. Qrivara, 
when relating an expedition of Sultan Haidar Shah into the Punjab, 
sanskritizes this name into Jyalami. Another version of the legend 
connects the river with the place Vitastatra where King A§oka 
erected stupas.* This is the modern Vithavutur, a small village 
about one mile north-west of Vernag. 

From 15 miles north at Khanabal, near Islamabad, is the starting 
point of navigation, which continues to Baramula. At Baramula 
the river is about 100 yards broad, and ten feet deep on an average. 
From Srinagar towards Baramula, the Jhelum winding 
sluggishly across the flat alluvial plains, is compared to the Thames 
at Kew in breadth. 

“ From the pass of Baramula at the extremity of the vale of 
Kashmir to Kohala, the Jhelum descends a deep incline of rocks and 
forms a continuous series of rapids like those of the St. Lawrence and 
the Danube, yet surpassing, not in volume but in majestic scenery 
those noble rivers. At intervals the precipitous rocks that hem in 
this raging torrent give place to low banks covered with greensward, 
bright as the lawn of an English garden, and chequered here and there 

I* H I Ill ' ll 

*Stein— The Ancient Geography of Kashmir, page 98. 
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with large white stones which seem placed as chairs and tables for a 
picnic party; gentle undulations lead to closely over-hanging hills 
dotted with spreading trees or covered to their summits with deodar 
pines, while above tower the snow-clad mountains and before are the 
ever-plunging waves of the rapids white with foam—a combination 
not to he adequately described . 5 ’—Letters from India and Kashmir, 
written in 1870, George Bell and Sons, London, 1874, pages 168-69. 

“Beneath the shade of Srinagar bridges, whose wooden piers for 
years four hundred have striven and still strive, to goad that patient 
stream into fretfulness but in vain—his current flows on calm and 
placid as ever, unmindful of the interruption their passive resistance 
causes.” 


The distance from Khanabal to Baramula is 102 miles. At the 
lower end of Srinagar city, it receives the Dudhagahga stream. Below 
Srinagar at Shadipor (Shih abuddinpor) the place of the marriage of 
the two rivers, the Sind river joins the Jhelum. At Muzaffarabad. 
the Kishangahga river joins the Jhelum on its right bank, whence the 
name Dome! or ’ meeting of the two.’ The whole length of the 
river from its source to Baramula is 150 miles. 

Much of the internal commerce of Kashmir depends on the 

Jhelum. If Egypt be the gift of the Nile, it is truer, says Dr. Sachchid- 

ananda Sinha* that Kashmir is the gift of the Jhelum. There is no 

other instance of a vallev of the dimensions of Kashmir, and at an 

%> * 

altitude of five thousand feet above the sea level, having a broad river 
intersecting it for so long a distance. Before the construction of 
motor roads between Srinagar and Khanabal and also between 
Srinagar and Baramula, it was the Jhelum which was the great high¬ 
way of passenger and goods traffic up and down the Valley. 
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Lakes Wular, Manasbal, Anchar and Dal lie in the flood plain of 
the Jhelum, whose broad meanders have cut swampy lowlands out 
of the Karewa terraces. 

Below its junction with Kishangahga, the Jhelum forms the 
boundary between the Kashmir State and the Pakistan Districts of 
Hazara and Rawalpindi, and finally joins the Chenab at Trim mu, 
10 miles to the south of Maghiana, after a total course of not less than 


The Jhelum river has many tributaries in Kashmir. The chief 
ones on its right bank are (1) the Liddar (2) the Sind (3) Pohru ; on 
the left bank : (1) the Vishav (2) the Rembiara (3) the RamshI (4) 
Dudhagahga (5) the Suknag and (6) the Flruzpur. 
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ia, First Edition, pages 16-17 
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_ ’ wrote George Forster 
exhibiting that store of luxuriant 
which is produced by a happy disposition of hill, ds 
and water, and that these rare excellencies of nature might 
be displayed in their full glory, it was the 
when the trees, the apple, pear, the peach 
and mulberry bore a variegated load 
clusters also of the red and white rose w; 
of flowering slirubs presented a 
no extraordinary warmth of imagination 
fancy that I stood at least on a prov 
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The Kuhar-ndq Spring. 

fc./ 

The copious waters of Kukar-nag, less than eight miles 
from Yer-nag, and 48 miles from Srinagar, are well worth 
seeing. The waters gush out in six or seven places from, 
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foot of the lime-stone rock and form a stream 

spray would remove * 

fatigue and give delight and coolness to the jaded eye. 
is rightly given the first place as a source of drinking water. 
Abu’l FazI has called its water limpid, cold and wholesome. 
He says that, should a hungry person drink of it, his hunger 
will be appeased and the satisfaction it gives will renew 


desire for it. G. T. Vigne notes that 
were supplied water from this spring. 
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The Achabal (Sahib-abad) Spring 



Achabal, as Bernier notes, was formerly a c< 
house of the kings of Kashmir and then of the Mnghuls, 
The ancient name is Akshavala from King Aksha (571—631 
a.c.). The Mughul name is Sahib-abad after Begam 
Sahiba, the title of Shah Jahan’s daughter Jahan-ara. 
The beauty of Achabal (Sahib-abad), over 6 miles south¬ 
east of Islamabad, lies in its spring, or rather the stream. It 
flows like a waterfall out of the Sosanwor hill that intrudes 
farthest into the plains, and was at once 'enlisted by 
Jahangir in the service of beauty and pleasure. 5 It is a 
delicious and remarkable sight. At the head of the spring 
is the mountain side covered with deodar (Himalayan cedar) 
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*Memoirs } 
1914, page 173, 



Translation by Rogers and Beveridge, Vol. II. 


Jahan-ara, the daughter of Shah Jahan, laid out a 
garden in 1640 a.O. Bernier writes : £C The garden is very 
handsome, laid out in regular walks and full of fruit trees, 
apple, pear, plum, apricot and cherry .... there is 
a lofty cascade which, in its fall, takes the form and colour 
of a large sheet, thirty or forty paces in length, producing 
the finest effect imaginable, especially at night, when 
innumerable lamps fixed in' parts of the wall adapted for 
that purpose, are lighted under this sheet of water.” The 

hammam (bath) of Jahangir is in good preservation. 

• ■ , ' * ¥ 

As a contrast to BernierV description, Col. Torrens 5 
makes sad reading. Col. Torrens visited Achabal in the 


time of Maharaja Ranblr Singh when he • describes it in the 
following words : “ Uchibal was the scene of many an 

imperial merry-making, in the good old days of Mogul rule, 
of Shah Jehan and Jehanguire ; now the gardens are desolate 
and neglected, and tangled desert of weed and briar; but 
the stream, like a true philosopher, flows on calmly and con¬ 
tentedly as ever; his low murmurings utter no complaints, 
ho regret for the pomps and vanities that are no more ; 
they are rather, as it were, the gentle purring of a spirit at 

" defined to be the same with all the 
solitude of to-day as a pleasing 
contrast to the dust and noise, stir and bustle, and all the 
inconceivable nuisances of the imperial court of yesterday ! 
It is a lovely spot, the luxuriance of an ever present nature 
amply consoles the modern traveller (in the year 1862) for 
the want of the past luxuriousness of Oriental art. 55 * 
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A present-day poet, however, gives expression 
feelings on Achabal in this way: 
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^Travels in Ladalc, Tartary and Kashmir, 1863, pages 317-8 
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Both the Kukar-na 




in recent years. 


and Achabal springs have 


Near the Bachhapor village, there is an old chinar 
garden called Bagh-i-Ilahi, which was planted by Jahangir in 
1050 a.h.=1640 a.c. Nur Jahan and Jahangir used to visit 
it on clear moon-lit nights in a small boat, towed by female 
rowers, the jingles on whose feet made delicious music. 

The Mughuls built a delightful little garden at Ttajanri 
on their way between Bhimbar and Srinagar. Were it in 
proper repair, it would not suffer by comparison, with some 
of the Srinagar gardens, except of course, m dimensions 
which are rather circumscribed. It is a charming little 
place, especially in early spring when lilies are in bloom. 1 

Other Mughul Gardens . 

Mulla ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori describes in his Badshah- 
ndma 2 the following gardens, in addition to those already 
mentioned above : (1) Bagh-i-Bahr-Ara that stood near 
the Jharoka-i-Darslian and had two parts. (2) Bagh-i- 
‘Aishabad. (3) Bagh-i-Nur Afshan by Nur Jahan. (4) 
Bagh-i-Safa on the Safa-por lake. (5) Bagh-i-Shahabad 
built by Muhammad Quli Turkman. It was acquired by the 
Emperor Shah Jahan when he was the prince. It was later 
given to Dara Shukuh. (6) Bagh-i-Muxad, in the Dal, was 
assigned to Prince Murad. (7) Bagh-i-Afzalabad of ‘AllamI 
Afzal Khan. (8) Bagh-i-Zafar Khan, also called Bagh-i- 
Tulanl on account of its length, stood on the Khushal-sar. 
(9) Bagh-i-Firuz Khan on the Bab at or the Jhelum. (10) 
Bagh-i-Khidmat Khan on the Dal island. Mulla Lahori 
concludes : several other gardens were laid out by nobles 
and officials of Shah Jahan. 

Vigne 3 notes that Bagh-i-Dilawar Khan, named after 
Jahangir’s governor, was usually assigned as quarters to 
Europeans visiting the Valley in the "time of the Sikhs. 
Dr. John Ince 4 notes that Huge!, Vigne, Henderson, and 
Jacquemont stayed here. It was near the ghat adjoining 
the Shah Hamad an, on the Brarinambal, a branch of the 
Dal. It is now the site of a High School. 

According to Lawrence, in the vicinity ol the Dal, there 
were 777 gardens in Mughul times, and the roses and the 

1 The Archaeological Report for 1920, page 4. 

2. Calcutta edition, Volume I, Part II, 1867, pages 26-29. 

3. Travels, Vol. II, p. 60. 

4. The Kashmir Handbook, Calcutta, 1872, page 127. 
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perliaps in all Asia, round which history and legend have 
woven so much romance, which nature and men have 
combined to make so lovely. The gardens of the Taj at 
Agra, of Shalamar and Shahdra at Lahore are beautiful, but 
they can never hope to rival their sisters in Kashmir, because 
they lack entirely the majestic surroundings of mountain 
pine forest and snowfield, in which the latter are set 



because no flowers or grass or tree can ever attain the same 
perfection in the plains of India as they can in the liig 











* sea, though 


mar. 

blue lagoon,: the Alapathar, 12,600 

above the sea-level s set below the snowy leaning ri< 
the Aphorwat 13.542 feet above t] 
not a garden, is indeed much nobler than a garden. 
It is a small deep pool great with the wonder of 
unsuspected water. Spruce grass shadows the mystery of 
its unplumped depth and no fish breaks its shining surface. 
Radiant with snow, the ridge of the Aphorwat leans from the 
skv. But not all the brilliance of the mountain can quench 

•j ■ JL 

the mystery of the pool. “Dark as pain, and enigmatic, it 
lies like a hurst in the side of the mountain. Only the stars, 
climbing nightly above the snow, tremble in sudden ecstasy. 
Then the dark and dreaming forest of Aphorwat stands 
back before the pool with heaven in its heart.” 


The Chindr’s Glamour . 




times, when autumn lights up the 
poplars in clear gold and the big chinars (plane trees) burn 
red against the dark blue rock background, there are few 
more brilliant, more breathlessly entrancing sights than 


or 
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the first view of Asaf Khan’s Garden of Gladness 

t£ The chinars (Plantanus Oricnt&ns/, 

3 in 1863, “ are in the lusty prime of life, more 
lasting memorials of the magnificence of the Delhi Emperors 
than all the costlier monuments, the work of men’s hands.” 
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During &utu2nn, the .scene of the cliinar is beautifully 
described by Mirza Kamal-ud-Din Shaida 
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[The Bulbul.—In the above section, we have spoken of the 
garden and the gidab or the rose, of the cypress or the sarv, the' 
chindr or the plane, and the sajida or the poplar, and also of the 
pine. We should not omit the Bulbul or the nightingale, which, 
along with verdure, water, wine and the beloved, is an almost 
essential element in the amusements of Eastern life. 


The Bulbul of Kashmir is white-cheeked, and has a conspicuous 
bent-forward crest, as described by a World Watcher. 1 The chin, 
throat and portions of the side of the neck are black. There is a large 
white patch on the face. The rump is yellow, the iris brown, the bill 
and the legs are black. 

The Bulbul is found throughout the Himalayas and Central India 
Outside India, this bird is found as far west as ‘Iraq. Poets 
sung of it in high praise. Frequent references to it are met 
throughout Persian poetry. The Bulbul is supposed to be a bringer 
of good fortune. Its warbling on the window in a Kashmiri home 
signifies the advent of a guest. 2 Its movements, gestures, and sweet 

<* '•% * „ d? d? 

twitter are very much appreciated and Hafiz calls it iy J-xB 

/ 

(Bulbul of sweet melody). Quite unmindful of the severity of the 
winter, a pair will sit on a window sill within a hand’s breadth of cii 
other, and move closer and closer in pure love. 




trees. It is a well 
dry grass stalks 
finer grass material, 
made of hair. The 
red of various shades 


i on insects and fruit. The breeding season is 
nest is wisely placed in low branches of fruit 
constructed cup of drv stems of plants, mixed with 
shreds of vegetable fibre, and has a lining of some 
Sometimes the outer part of the nest is entirely 
eggs laid are of a pinkish colour with splotches of 
and measure 22; 8 x 16; 7 mm.] 
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forms of their own to suit their own environs, 
and these forms are full, and intensely rich with 
pathos and feeling. Such a country is Kashmir, which 
has folk-music, bards and minstrels, singing, humming, 
chanting, on all occasions, to intermingle with the v r ork in 
hand, to sweeten their labour. The boatmen sing in 
rhythm to the strokes and splash of water, and the Kashmiri 
boat-song is something which is born in the soil just as 
much as the lotus, is. It resounds in the valleys and 
communes with the song of the birds, and the whispering 
of the winds. Then, there is the magnetic appeal of the 
shepherd boy up on the mountains. He plays on his reed 
a melodious stirring chant and the animal kingdom respond 
to his magic call, and even the winds begin to sing a 
choral symphony of nature. Even the coolie bent with 
his burden and the maid-servant washing dirty vessels enjoy 
singing ! 



1,000 years ago, when Muslims came over to 
India, they brought with them their own style, particularly 
Sufi music. In course of time, it blended with the music 
of the land and became so popular that, through the 
powerful patronage of Muslim monarchs, early Arabian and 
Iranian melodies were resounding in the whole of Hindustan, 
north, south, east and west. The influence of the great 
masters of music like Amir Kliusrav and MTrza Tan Sain, 
inventors of Styles, Rags and Tals, have lived and will live 

? centuries. They also invented instruments 

The Rags and instru¬ 
ments played in Kashmir are definitely the result of the 
same influence, arid bear the same appellations. The dis- 
tinctive feature is, however, the Foil) Music which has 
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aracteristics, and is soul-stirring, 


We shall now trace the development of music in Kashmir, 
It is a significant fact that a Kashmirian, the great Qaranga- 
deva, was the author of the ScrngUa-ratnakara . He lived in 
the first half of the thirteenth century at the court of the 
Yadava king named Simkana II, who ruled at Devagiri 
in the Deccan from 1210 to 1247 A.c. The Sangzta - 
ratnakara is in Sanskrit. It is the only authoritative work 
during the 13th century which treats of rags, instru¬ 
ments and other technical details of Indian music. It is 
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(3) Praklrnaka (general theory of music), (4) Prabandha 
(composition), (5) Tala, (6) Vadya. (instruments), (7) Nrtya 
(dance). The text was edited by Pandit S. Subrahmanya Shastri 
and published, thus far In two volumes, by the Adyar 
Library, Madras, Volume 1 in 1943, and Volume 2 in 1944. 
Many commentaries are known to have been written on the 
Sangitarainalcara, four in Sanskrit, one in Hindi, and two 
in Telegu being well-known. The English translation of 
Chapter 1 of Volume 1 by Dr. C. Ivunhan Raja, 
the Department of Sanskrit, University of Mac , was 
published by the Adyar Library, Madras, in 
1945. OarangadevaAs father was Sodhala w 
office of the Chief Secretary of King Simhana II. Sodhala’s 
father was Bhaskara who migrated from Kashmir 1 2 3 in the 
12th century a.c. and settled in the Deccan. 





[It is a general belief that North and South Indian systems of 
music have little in common. But Mr. Parur A. Sundaram Iyer 
(The Hindu, Madras, Sunday, August 18, 1946, p. 10, col. 2) says 
that his intensive study of more than a quarter of a century and his 
personal experience have led him to the conclusion that there is no 
difference at all between the two systems. The fundamentals of 
both Hindustani and Karnatie music, he says, are the same. The 
original source for both the systems, to him, is the music of the 
Vedas. The distinction, he says, between Kama tic music and 
Hindustani music is only' in the style of rendering. The Sangit 
Eatandkara of Qarangadeva is a common authority for both North 
Indian and South Indian music. The same rdga is known by different 
names in Bombay, Calcutta, Gwaliar, etc. This creates the impres¬ 
sion that there are as many systems of rdgas, while the truth is that 
the same rdga is sung under different names in different parts.] 



1. Sangltaralndkar, in Sanskrit, edited by H.N. Apte, Poona, 1896, 
Vol. I, verses 2 to 6, page 4. 

2. See Blochmann’s A*m-i?Akbari, 1873, page 611. 

3. This is borne out by Maulavi ‘Abdul Halim Sharar’s article on 
“ The Influence of Iranian Music on Indian Music.” The article was 
originally written for the Baroda Musical Conference, 
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arl, Tilang, UdasI, Purbl, Sohm, Suratha, Kangra, 
Tile addition of tlie East Kashmiri is attri¬ 
buted to Habba Kliatun, tbe queen of King Yusuf Shah 





Bad Shah's love of music . 

Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidin loved music. And be always 
made generous allowances to musicians. On account of tbe 
Sultan’s generosity and liis love for music, a good many 
sdzindas (players) and guindas (chanters) flocked to Kashmir 
from all directions. One of such musicians was Mulla ‘tjdl 
of Khurasan. He was the immediate pupil of the celebrated 
Khwaja ‘Abdul Qadir, and was an excellent player on the 
‘ud, or the lute. Mulla ‘UdI played upon the ‘ud to the 
great delight of the Sultan and his courtiers and was, on all 
occasions, most amply rewarded by the Sultan 1 for his 
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In those days there was, also in the court of the Sultan, 
Mulla Jamil, (or Mulla Jyamala of Crivara ),2 the poet- 
musician, who was a great expert in vocal music andpossessed 
a beautiful voice. In fact, Crivara says, he “ pleased the 
king' as Kara da pleases Indra.” Sultan Abu Sa‘Id Mlrza of 
Khurasan had directed Jamil to Bad Shah’s court. Zain- 
ul-‘Abidin was always kind to him and paid him handsomely 

JL. ■ 

for his skill. The Mulla was unusually witty, and sometime 
played the part of Akbar’s Mulla Dii Pavaza for ’ Bad¬ 
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(Kings of Kashmir a, page 136). He was so enamoured of 
music that, whenever lie was pleased with musicians lie 
used to order that their musical instruments be “set with 
gold, silver and jewels.” 

4 

Zain-ul~‘Abidin “ was a part of Maliadeva (the greatest 
of the Hindu Triad, also called Nataraja or the king of 
Actors), 55 wrote Qrivara (p. 133), “ and his courtiers 
who attended on him were like Cupid who had multiplied 
into many persons in order to overcome him. The specta¬ 
tors and the singers knew literature, rhetoric, and 
philosophy, and appreciated merit. Young women, 
proficient in music, possessed of sweet voice, and with a 
genuine ardour for song, graced the palace. The men were 
learned and dignified, and fond of enjoyment; and they 
displayed their taste and their intelligence on the stage. 
The renowned Tara and the actors sang various songs to the 
ndracha tune, and to every kind of music. And the song¬ 
stress Utsava who was even like Cupid’s arrow, charming to 
the eye and proficient in dance, both swift and slow, 
entranced everyone. The actresses, who displayed the 
forty-nine different emotions seemed even like the ascending 
and descending notes of music personified. As they danced 
and sang, the eye and the ear of the audience seemed to 
contend for the keenest enjoyment. The scene was indeed 
beautiful. The songs of the actresses were like the voice of the 
hohila (Indian cuckoo). The stage was like a garden where 
the lamps on it looked like rows, of the champaka flower, 
and around them were men intoxicated with wine, like bees 
around flowers. Bows of lamps surrounded the king, as if 
the gods, pleased with his government, had come to witness 
the dance, and had thrown a garland of golden lotuses round 
him. In some places, the rows of lamps were reflected on 
the water, as if Varuna (the Begent of the Ocean) had, out 
of favour towards the king, illumined his court with lights 
from the Naga world. The lines of lamps shone like 
jewels on the heads of the Nagas who had come to witness 
the dance. Those who were at a distance doubted if the 
lights were really lamps, or the spirits of former kings 
assembled to view the present sovereign, or stars and the 
moon descended from the sky to attend on the king, or the 
spirits of holy men who had attained emancipation, or if 
they were the great gods assembled there in their grace 
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Kashmiri Singers and a Dance 
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e< The spectators seemed to view Indra (Lord of the 
Gods) himself in the king. The poets and panditas beside 
the king were hire demigods. His servants were like the 
attendant gods. And the yogis around him were like holy 
men who had obtained salvation. The actresses were like 
apsards (fairies) whose charms were heightened by their 
emotions. The singers were the Gandharvas (India’s 
musicians), and the stage was heaven itself.” 1 

A poet, named Uttha Soma, flourished at the royal court. 
He used to write verses in the Kashmiri language. He was 
also a scholar of Indian sciences, and was the- author of the 
biography of the Sultan. He wrote a book, named MdnaJca , 
on music, which he dedicated to the Sultan. According to 
another account, 2 3 a book named Jaina-charit was written by 
Yodhabhatta. But Crivara says: " Yodhabhatta is a poet 

* * #/ * * JL 

in the vernacular language— viz. Kashmiri, and composed 
drama, pure like a mirror called the Jaina-prakasha in 
which lie gave an account of the king. Bhattavatara who 
had perused the Shdh-ndma . vast as the sea, composed 
a work named Jaina-vildsa, as the counterpart of the 
king’s Instructions' ’ (page 136). When Dongar-Sen, the 
raja of Gwaliar, heard of the Sultan’s taste for music 
he sent him all standard books on Indian music. Gwaliar, 
it may be remembered, has been known as the home of 
music and musicians, and is proud of its association with 
Mlyan Tan Sain. 

Sultan Haidar Shah’s interest in music. 

Sultan Haidar Shah learnt the use of the lute from 
Khwaja c Abdul Qadir, and the use of other instruments 
from Pandit Crivara. Crivara 5 says that the Sultan was 
so well-skilled in the art of playing on the lute that “ he 
gave lessons even to the professors.” 

Sultan Hasan Shah’s encouragement of mu,sic. 

Sultan Hasan Shall was also a great patron of music. 
At his court, there were twelve hundred musicians from 
Hindustan. Qrlvara, who says lie was “ the head of a 
section of the music department,” states that Sult an Shams - 
ud-Din (Shah Mir) was gracious, c Ala-ud-Dln was politic, 
Shiliab-ud-Dln was a hero, and Qutb-ud-Dln was wise. 
Sultan Sikandar was the favourite of Muslim nobles. ‘All 

1. Kings of Kaslmira, pages 133-134*. 

2. The Gnhhan-i-Ihrahimi or the TcCrlkh-i-Firishta, Litho. 
page 344. 

3. Kings of Kashmir a, page 188, 



Shall was liberal. Zain-ul-‘Abidin loved all branches of 
learning and was versed in the literature of all languages. 
HaidanShah was an expert in performances on the lute. 
But the present king (Hasan Shah) is a master of music. 
Crfvara adds: “ People observed that every one of the 
former kings of this country was famous for some special 
quality, but it is said of the present king, that even Jahangir 
Marne and others so well versed in music, bowed at his feet 
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ghtful songs.” 1 


Qrivara further records : “ The king -was versed in 

Sanskrita verses, but was fond of vernacular (Kashmiri) 
songs and he repeated the following shloha in praise of music 
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setting it to music: ‘ The power ot music renovates 
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to woods and speak unseen. In sorrow' and in pleasure, it 
gives joy to the ignorant and the learned, to the young and 
the old alike. May such music abide, with me ! ’ ” 
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gracefully before the king as if they re 
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inflamed by the god of love and were young and full of 
emotions, even as the lamps were fed by wax, and were 
new and supplied with wick. The female dancers Batnamala, 
Dipamala, and Nripamala danced charmingly displaying 
emotions and gestures.” Batnamala is specially singled 
out by Qrivara for the enchanting charm of her dances. 

... ■ f • . . . . 

tc Admirable are the kings who devote themselves every 
dav to learning and to the compositions of poets, who 
encourage beautiful women skilled in music aiid over¬ 
powering as the five arrows of the god of love, and who 
devote themselves to the affairs of the world and of men. 
Pa varaka dana was celebrated for his song, his poetry, and 
his music. He had heard of the king’s fame which was 
gratifying to his ears and he came to Kashmir from his 
distant country. He sang songs composed by himself in 
the assembly, and the king was pleased with him, and 
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Mirza Haidar’s interest in music . 

Mirza Haidar Duglilat, during Ids stay in Kashmir 
in the 16th century, devoted much of his time and attention 
to music. Jahangir speaking of Mirza Haidar’s interest in 
music at the time says : “ There were many skilled people 
there. ‘ They were skilled In music, and their lutes, 
dulcimers, harps, drums, and flutes were celebrated.” In 
fact, AbuT Fazl takes Mirza Haidar to task for devoting 
too much of his time and attention to music. 


Akbar and Tan Sain. 

A strong revival of Indian music then came about in the 
days of Akbar. The emperor paid “much attention to it 
and was the patron of all who practised this enchanting art.” 
“ There were numerous musicians at court, Hindus, Iranis, 
Turarns and Kashmiris.” “ They were arranged in seven 


divisions one for each day of the week.” The genius of 
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was given, the name, ‘Ata Husain, breathed new life into, 
Indian music enlarging and developing it. Music thus regain¬ 
ed its glory and was modernized to suit Muslim taste .* The 
Mirza was the last great exponent . He unravelled the hidden 


mysteries of each Rag and brought the technique to per¬ 
fection. It is his systematization that has been followed 
since. This revival greatly affected the musicians of Kashmir 


i 



Yusuf Shah Chak testifies to his love of music, and its 
encouragement by him. For, after all, it was the song of 
Habba that had attracted him to her. The Malik mentions 
that, while at the court of Akbar, Yusuf Shall corrected 
Tan Sain and the correction was duly acknowledged by 
the great singer. 



players) 



instruments like Tota-gazi, Al-Gliuza, Nai, and Naim. The 
popularity of the Kashmiri bhand or hhagat (minstrel) in the 




ed from the fact that he was till recently 


* Vincent A. Smith’s Akbar , 1927, pages 62 and 422, 423, 
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in demand on marriage occasions in ^ 

Lahore and Ludhiana and the countryside because of a large 
Kashmiri population in these cities, etc. 

It will be interesting to note that, up to this day, groups 
of musicians and actors and rasdharls (niusicans who per¬ 
form Hindu religious plays) have been coming down from the 
Happy Valley to sing songs, dance, and play farces for the 
amusement of Kashmiris and others in the Punjab. These 
minstrels of Kashmir, says Lawrence, 1 can be recognized 
by their long black hair and stroller mien. They 
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clarionets and drums, but the company often 
twenty members or more. Their wardrobe is f 
of great value. Their acting is excellent, Lawrence 
and their songs are often very pretty. . They are 
improvisation, and are fearless as to its results, 
their favourite themes is a caricature of village life, which 
is often very amusing and exact. The class known as 
shaHr or poet do not act, but sing to the accompaniment 
* a guitar and compose verses. They have songs in 
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or the small Sitdr, (3) the Qanun, an instrument with many 
strings. It has ^ — zir u-bam, i.e., it is sharp and deep. 
It is a fine instrument and sounds like a harp when played 
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[Note. — I am grateful to ‘Atlya Begam Faizl Ralimin of Bombay ? 
the author of the Sawglt of India, for her critical reading of this section 
on Music and for her suggestions.] 


1. The Valley of Kashmir, page 312. 

2. The article of the late Rai Bahadur Pandit £ 

Skamtm, ex-President, Panjab Historical Society, Lahore, on “Kashmiri 

the Zdmdna, Cawnpore, November, 1916, from 
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Painting 


It is indeed curious that we should begin the section on 
painting with the great Manl, who was bom about 215-16 
A.c. Firdausi makes Manl a native of China, and places 
his death in the reign of Shahpur of Iran, by whom, he. says, 
Manl was flayed alive about 273 a.c, Abu’l Fazl’s account 
differs. According to him Manx’s presumption led him to 
claim the authority of a prophet. When his imposture was 
discovered, he was condemned to death, but he contrived 
to escape by flight. Abu’l Fazl further says that “ Man! 
remained in Kashmir for a time and then entered India.” 
Manl had £C learnt the art of painting in which he had 
attained incomparable skill. He painted some wonderful 



On account of the religious objection to the delineation 
of living forms, Muslims did not ordinarily go into the art 
of painting or achieve the excellence their genius could rise 
to in other fields of art. In India, it was probably the 
dictum of Akbar that gave a definite turn to the faculty 
of the Muslim artist when His Majesty said—“ It appears 
to me as if a painter had quite peculiar means of recognizing 
God ; for, a painter in sketching anything that has life, and 
in devising its limbs, one after the other, must come to feel 
that he cannot bestow individuality upon his work, and is 
thus forced to think of God, the giver of life, and will 
thus increase in knowledge.” 2 There is, a remarkable set 
of twenty-four large paintings on cotton, preserved in 
the Indian section of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 




1. English Translation, by Col. H.S. Jarrett, Calcutta, Vol. 3,1894, 
pages 336-337. 

2. The A’in-i-Akbarl, English Translation, by H. Blockmann, 
Volume I, 1873, page 108. 





or is identifiable. The subjects comprise many battles and 
scenes of bloodshed. The most pleasing and best preserved 
composition represents a central garden plot with ■ chinaf 
trees, and a highly decorated palace in the Iranian style ; 
cranes are seen flying above. The rocky scenery found in 
all, or almost all, the pictures is connected with Kashmir. 
These works may be conjectured to have been executed in 
Kashmir between 1540 and 1551 a.c., 1 when Mirza Haidar 
Dughlat was in the Valley. AbuT Fazl has recorded that 
Mulla Jamil who, as a singer, adorned the court of Zain-ul- 
‘Abidin, was pre-eminent among his contemporaries in 
painting. The Sultan must have, therefore, encouraged 
painting in his time, but unfortunately the details are 
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ongmany paintea m ivasnmir, are Known as 
Kashmiri qalam (pen). Some of the details of the process 
of painting in Kashmir are of considerable interest. Several 
uses were made of plain water, without the admixture of 
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and gave a faint but charming tone to the picture 
was, of course, the principal medium through which, all the 
bs were applied, but with this certain fixatives were 
as gum, glue, raw sugar (gur), and linseed water. 
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1. Vincent A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon 


2. Indian Fainting, by Percy Brown, page 105, 



painted in colours and gold, with delightful designs in which 
flowering plant motifs form the basis. 

Specimens of Kashmiri painting, during Mughul days, 
may still be found in fresco on tire walls of the bdradaris 
(summer houses) of the Nash at and Shalamar gardens. 
Akbar’s celebrated group of court painters included five 
painters from Kashmir . 1 Jahangir, who prided himself on 
being an excellent connoisseur of painting, did a great deal 
to stimulate the art in Kashmir. The flowers of the Valley 
gave ample material to his chief court painter, TJstdd or 
Master Mansur, whose pictures of the flowers of Kashmir the 


emperor got embellished and bound in a beautiful volume. 

Fifteen portraits and a. landscape painting of 
Kashmir were exhibited at the British Empire Exhibition 
of 1924, but I regret I could not get details about them. 




, or the art of decorative writing, in the 


from ancient times, and contributed greatly in diffusing 
and preserving its languages. The script was, as it were, a 
"carrier of holiness . 5 Under Muslim rule, the extraordinary 
appreciation of the art of calligraphy was undoubtedly 
indirectly engendered by the Muslim tradition which 
prohibited the representation of living things in art, and 
so *the artistic spirit craved for satisfaction and found it in 
calligraphy . 5 An illuminated calligraphic text, points out 
Mr. Clarke, hung upon the wall, in the shape of a picture or 
painting from the Qur’anic or other sacred or didactic 
writing, often draws a negligent soul much closer to the 
moral teaching inculcated in it than all the lessons that one 
may attempt to impress upon it by scriptural reading, or 
recitation. Moreover, before the invention of printing, 
clear and neat handwriting was a necessity : and this was 
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1. Percy Brown’s Indian Painting nder the Moghuls, page 121 

west, page 3. 
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design and often signed as the work of calligrapMsts. 
angular Jcufi script is an instance of this. In Kashmir, 
calligraphy actually ranked before painting, sculpture and 

Some of the most excellent penmen, whose 
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towards the end of the sixteenth century 

the Nashh consisting of one-third curved 











containing .three-fourths curved lines ; (5) the 
and (6) the Raihdn both containing one-fourth curved lines; 
(7) the T l aMq a composite script, formed from the Tauqt 
and the Riqa‘ containing only a few straight lines ; and 
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from about 1560 a.o. to the end of the seventeenth century. 
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bar, by whom he was honoured 
r%n Qalam (of golden pen). Abu’l 
Fazl says that Muhammad Husain surpassed his master 
Maulana ‘Abdul £ Aziz, his madddt (extensions) and dawd’ir 
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*Allama Jar-ullah Zamakhshari (467-538 a.h 
original name was Abu’l Qasim Mahmud bin * 
and learned theologian of the Mu‘tazilites. 

The A%n-i~Akban, English Translation by H 
Calcutta Madrasah, Bengal Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 
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(curvatures) show everywhere a proper proportion to each 
other, and art critics consider him equal to Mulls Mir ‘All. 
Akbar called him Jadu-raqam 1 (the writer whose penmanship 
has the effect of magic). Jahangir 5 who calls him “ the 
chief 2 of the elegant writers of the day, 5 * as a mark of his 
great appreciation of the skill of Muhammad Husain, 
presented him with an elephant. Muhammad Husain 
died in 1020 A.H. (1611 a.c.), six years after Akbar’s death. 
A copy of Muhammad Husain’s facsimile appears on the 
opposite page. 

‘All Chaman Kashmiri was another of the noted 
calligraphists attached to Akbar’s court. 

Muhammad Murad Kashmiri 3 wa s the court calligraphist 
of Shah Jahan. In point of beauty, his penmanship was 
considered next only to those of the celebrated Mulla Mir 
‘AH and Sultan ‘All. He was the master of both large and 
small hands. Shah Jahan conferred on him the title of 
Shmn Qalam (the sweet pen). His influence over con¬ 
temporary calligraphists was extraordinary. The curvature 
of his letters was universally acclaimed, to be superb. 
Muhammad Muhsin, the younger brother of Muhammad 
Murad, was also a well-known calligraphist. Both the 
brothers were poets as well. They were the sons of a well- 
known merchant. 

Mulla Raqir Kashmiri was also in the service of Shah 
Jahan and was considered a master 4 of Nasta'hq, Ta‘kq 
Naslch and SMJcast. 

Ahmad, Haidar, Ibrahim, Kamal, and Ya‘qub are other 
noted names 5 mentioned in connexion with the illumination 
of some well-known manuscripts and paintings. Information 
about these painters and calligraphists is not, however, 
available. 


1. Tazhira-i-Rhuslmavlsdn by Maulana Ghulam Muhammad Haft 
Qalam of Delhi, edited by Maulavi Hidayat Husain, and published by the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, page 79. 

2. The TuzuJc-i-Jahangin, English Translation, Rogers and 
Beveridge, 1909, Yol. I, page 97. 

3. Ibid., page 91. 

4. Tazhira-i-Khushnavisan, pages 100 and 101. 

5. Dr. ‘Abdullah Chaghtaf s contribution to the Bulletin of the 
Deccan College Research Institute for 1943-44, Volume V, Appendix pp- 
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The scripts generally used 1 in Kashmir are: in 
Arabic— Kuf%, Nashh, Mah'amat, Suls , Riqa‘, and Raihan ; 
in Persian— Nasta c ltq, SMJcast, Gulzar, Nakhiin, SMkast- 
d?Mz, and SJiaft'a. 



The beautiful environment of Kashmir naturally creates 
in the minds of its inhabitants a keen and intelligent 
appreciation of nature audits beauties. The artistic faculty 
of the Kashmiri receives a great stimulus from the beautiful 
surroundings in which he lives. The variety of colour and 
form, the subtlety of design, the kaleidoscopic change of 
landscape have their effect on the imaginative and thoughtful 
Kashmiri. He reproduces with marvellous accuracy the 
most complicated patterns found in nature. In reproducing 
the colours and designs of nature, the Kashmiri artist has 
attained a mastery and perfection all his own. With elegance 
of taste and a refinement of artistic sense, he combines the 
virtue of application and labour. He revels in art for its 
own sake. His works of art are things of 
Kashmiri finds beauty all round. He reproduces 
In fact, he creates beauty. And he is satisfied w 
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The Kashmiri’s body and clothes are no doubt 
but, like nature, his creative work is like the 
from mud. 

The industries of Kashmir are all suited to its climate 
and environment. Nature has amply provided raw products 
for tbe Kashmiri, who thus applies his genius to creative 
work to the best advantage. The industries of Kashmir 
are worthy of individual consideration. 

Just as Europe was in slumber when the Saracens had 
reached the height of their glory, Upper India lacked 
even the elements of stable government when Kashmir 









that made it so famous in the world. Speaking of those 
times, Mirza Haidar Diighlat 2 says: “ In Kashmir one 
meets with all those arts and crafts which are in most cities 
uncommon, such as stone-polishing, stone-cutting, bottle- 




2. The 





by Dfwan Kirpa Ram, page 505. 

, English Translation by Ross 
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making, window-cutting (tabdan tardsM), gold-beating, etc. 
In tbe whole of Mavara-an-Nahr (Trans-Oxiana), except 
in Samarqand and Bukhara, these are nowhere to be met 
with, while in Kashmir they are even abundant. This is 
all due to Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidin. ” * 

Shawls . _ 

Of all Indian textiles,, says Dr. A. Coomaraswamy, 1 
none excel In beauty of colour, texture and design the famous 
Kashmir shawls. All the finest work; takes the form of 
shawls and chughas ( coats). The word fdmawdr, the most 
costly form of the flowered sheet or shawl, signifies literally 
a gown-piece. Some of the shawls and chughas are woven, 
some embroidered, the result being often indistinguishable 
without close inspection or an examination of the reverse 
side of the stuff. The woven shawls are all of patchwork 
construction, though the joins are so fine as to be invisible 
and the thickness of the stuff is not affected at the join. 
Such shawls are made of long strips or ribbons woven as 
fine tapestry on small looms, and afterwards joined along 
their length. But many of the best shawls are partly woven 
and partly embroidered. The finest work appears more like 
painting than tapestry. And the most costly may be worth 
as much as or more than a thousand pounds. Even at 
the period of miserable collapse in the shawl trade after 
the Franco-German War of 1870, a shawl could fetch £300 
sterling in Kashmir itself, says Andrew Wilson writing in 
1875. The usual motif of the decoration of the woven 
shawls, as Dr. Coomaraswamy points out, is the well-known 
hunj (cone) derived almost certainly from the Iranian 2 
wind blown cypress. Some, however, attribute the cone to 
ancient Egypt. But it is not improbable that the cone, 
which the glorious Jhelum itself forms above Srinagar, 
looked at from the top of the Takht-i-Sulaiman, may have 
suggested itself to the Kashmiri artist. An embroidered 
scarf may follow any design or illustrate any story like 
that of Shlrln-Farhad. 

“ The shawl of Kashmir is, perhaps, the only article of 
apparel that improves by wear,” wrote Baron Schonberg 
in his Travels published in 1853 A.c. (page 134), “ but 
certain it is that one of these beautiful fabrics which has 
been worn for some time, and even washed, becomes 

1. The Arts and Grafts of India and Ceylon,^. 1913, page 250, 

2. Ibid,, page 251, ... 
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brighter in colour, and more pliant to the touch than when 
new.” One of these shawls may be worn for years without 
losing anything of its beauty. In fact, through use, the 
shawl will acquire a certain flexibility which improves its 
appearance. Frequent washings lessen the value of the 
shawl, but the colours are so excellent, and so little affected 
by time, that connoisseurs cannot determine the age of a 
shawl by its appearance, even when it has been a long time 
in wear. 


on the 




of the shawl depends as 
durability of its unrivalled 






is made, as on the quality of its workmanship. The shawl 
is made of fine, short, soft, flossy under-fur called tosh or 
hel-phamh , or the pashm (fine wool) of the hel or shawl goat, 
also called the Himalayan ibex or the Ladakhi goat 
(Capra sihirica ). The hel inhabits the elevated regions 
of Tibet and is found in the mountains of Ladakh, 
Baltistan and Wardwan. The higher the hel lives, the 
finer and warmer is its wool. Andrew Wilson, writing in 
1875, notes that the finest of the goat’s wool employed in 
shawl manufacture comes from Turf an, in the Yarqand 
territory. He adds : “ It is only on the wind-swept steppes 
of Central Asia that animals are found to produce so fine a 
wool.” On an average, a sheep in Kashmir yields two 
pounds of wool per year. Most shawls are usually 3J yards 
long and 1-J yards in breadth or thereabout. 

Origin of the shawl industry* 


The shawl industry in Kashmir may be said to be as 
old as the hills. It is stated to have flourished in the days of 
the Kurus and Pandas. It was a prosperous industry in the 
days of the Roman empire, when Kashmiri shawls “ were 
worn by the proudest beauties at the court of the Caesars.” 
In A§oka’s time, we find the shawl mentioned in Buddhistic 
works as the Kashmiri shawl. But thereafter for a Ions- 
period this art was dead * 

*The article of the late Pandit Anand Kaul Bamizal, President, 
Srinagar Municipality, “ The Kashmir Shawl Trade,” in the now defunct 
East ctnd West of January, 1915, page 30. Obviously this article is 
based on the Risalah dar Fann-i-Shalbafi written by Hail Mukhtar Shah 
Asha’!, at the instance of Dr. G. W. Leitner, Kiih-i-Nur Press, Lahore, 
1887. Haji Mukhtar Shah traded in Kashmir shawls with France for 
32 years. 
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Shah Ramadan’s initiative in the shawl industry. 

It was, however, through the efforts of the great saint, 
Shah Hamadan , 1 in the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
that the shawl, as we know it now, was bom in Kashmir. 
Sultan Qutb-ud-Dln, who was then the ruler of Kashmir, 
“patronized, nourished and stimulated it.” About two 
centuries later, the shawl industry received an impetus 
through the endeavours of Naghz Beg, a resident of 
Khuqand . 2 Naghz Beg was in the service of Mlrza Haidar 
Dughlat. An artist by nature, it was Naghz Beg who 
introduced in the texture of the shawl, a new feature of red 
and green spots in regular rows. 

Glasses of Shawls. 

There are two principal classes of shawls, namely, tilt 
or ham or loom-woven, and the ‘amaMcar. The design of 
the ( amali is worked in almost imperceptible stitches covering 
the whole ground in an elaborate pattern. The production 
of an ( amali shawl may Involve a year’s labour and be 
sufficient to make a fine choga. This latter was invented 
by Sa'IdBaba’ 3 alias 'Ala Baba, in the time of Azad 
Khan, the Afghan governor of Kashmir from 1783 to 
1785 A.c. It is said that Sa‘Id Baba was led to this inven¬ 
tion by observing a fowl walking on a white sheet of cloth. 
The fowl left prints of its dirty feet on the cloth. This 
suggested to him that, if he covered these stains with coloured 
thread with the help of the needle, the cloth would look 
prettier. He did so, and found his attempt successful. He 
improved upon it. uT . f 

Shawls under the Mugliuls. 

In the days of the Mughui emperors, the art of shawl 
weaving attained to such excellence that a shawl of one 
and a half square yards could be twisted and passed through 
an ordinary finger ring. It is available today and is known 
as the ring-shawl of Kashmir. A similar silken shawl is 
also a ring-shawl in that sense. Many Andijan 4 weavers 

1. Page 30 of the article of P. An and Kaul quoted in the foot¬ 
note of p. 562. 

2. Khuqand, the capital of Farghana, is now a town in the Soviet 
Republic of Uzbek, Russian Turkistan, situated on the Sir Darya. It 
manufactures cutlery, silks and cotton fabrics and is the centre of a large 
trade. In 1926 a.c., its population was 69,324. 

3. Pandit Anand Kaul’s article quoted above. 

4. Andijan is a town in Russain Turkistan, south of Sir Darya, a 

terminus of the Trans-Caspian Railway, 73 miles north-east of Khuqand. 
Its population is 82,235. . T 







were brought down to Kashmir by the Mughuls. These 
weavers adopted the jiugha design.. The jiugha was a 
jewelled ornament in shape like an almond, and was worn 
on the turban. The A’ln-i-Akbari 1 records how Akbar 
improved the department of shawls in four ways and how 
he himself wore them. The price of different shawls ranged 
between rupees two hundred to twelve hundred each in 
those days. Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzlb ‘Alamglr 
were all extremely fond of shawls, and patronized and sub¬ 
sidized the shawl-weaving industry. Bernier, 2 at his visit, 
found the shawl promoting the trade of the country and 
filling it with wealth. In the reign of Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, a new floral design was introduced, and named after 
him Muhammad Shahi Butd. 

Shawls under the Afghans. 

Later on, when the Afghans came to rule in Kashmir 
the shawl industry was further improved. The Afghans 
showed much liking for shawls. In their days, shawls were 
in demand in Iran, Afghanistan, Turkistan and Russia. 
" In Kashmir are seen, ” wrote George Forster in 1783 A.C., 
“ merchants and commercial agents of most of the principal 
cities of Northern India, also of Tartary, Persia and Turkey 
who, at the same time, advance their fortunes and enj oy 
the pleasure of a fine climate and country over which are 
profusely spread the various beauties of nature. 55 He also 
notes the number of shawl looms as 16,000, though he says 
that under the Mughuls it was 40,000 [Journey, page 22]. 
The trade with Turkistan was on the increase in consequence 
of the extending demands of Russia, according to William 
Moorcroft 3 about 1821 a. c. William Moorcroft 4 * * estimates 
the whole value of shawl goods manufactured in Kashmir 
at about 35 lakhs of rupees per annum or three hundred 
thousand pounds. During Sikh rule, it had much declined 
and in 1822-23 he expected that the value would scarcely 
exceed half the above sum. But latterly there was an 

improvement, 

• • •. , • 1 


1. Blochmann’s English Translation, 1873, Vol. I, page 91. 

2. Travels, second edition, revised by V. A. Smith, 1914, page 402. 

3. Travels, page 195. 

■: -L,.-Ibidu K page 194. Moorcroft gives details of the preparation 

ana vahie of shawls made in Kashmir when he was in the Valley, vide 

pages 164-195, Chapter III of his Travels, Volume .II. . „ 4 ; r 7 , , 




Specimen of a shawl prepared during Afghan rule in Kashmir. 
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Prices of Shawls. ' ■ 

“ The price at the loom of an ordinary shawl is eight 
rupees, thence in proportional quality, it produces from 
fifteen to twenty; and I have seen,” wrote George Forster 1 
in 1873, during Afghan days, 44 a very fine piece sold at 
forty rupees the first cost. But the value of this commodity- 
may be largely enhanced by the introduction of flowered 
work; and when you are informed that the sum of one 
hundred rupees is occasionally given for a shawl to the 
weaver, the half amount may be fairly ascribed to the 
ornaments.” 

Mir • Tzzatullah in his Travels in 1812-13 found 44 the 
Wdfarush financing shawl manufacturers, and the Muqtms 
appraising shawls. All merchants made their purchases 
through these Muqtms .” 2 

4 4 before the time of General XTX1/ rv/AXX^XJLj 
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m 1843-44, wrote 
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number made and stamped in the year at the rate of three 
annas in the rupee, every hundred rupees being first reckon- 

JL J . tt/ X 

ed arbitrarily at 144. Besides these two duties, there were 
many others, such as ckuttianah , russoom dewanke, halcamee , 
nuzzumnah , etc., the nature of which I shall not describe 
here, as it does not affect my subject. By this system the 
number of. shops in Shere Singh’s Governorship, which 
immediately preceded that of Meean Singh, was reduced to 

s was 






six or seven 
be destroyed.” In Ranblr’s reign, 
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How shawls 

It is said that in 1796 A.C., in the time of 

the Afghan governor of Kashmir, a blind man, 
3ayyid Yahya, 5 had come from Baghdad as a visitor 
to Kashmir. When he took leave from'Abdullah Khan to 
return, the latter gave him a present of an orange-i 

The Sayyid is stated to have presented the shawl 






1 , 

3, 

4, 

5, 


Journey, Vol. II, page 21. 

Travels in Central Asia, translated by Captain Henderson, page 4, 
Lahore Political Diaries, Vol. VI, page 44. A 
The Abode of Snow, page 398. 
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to the Khedive in Egypt who, in his turn, presented it to 
Napoleon Bonaparte, then engaged in the Egyptian cam¬ 
paign. Napoleon passed it on to the future Empress 
Josephine. 1 From that time, these beautiful Eastern 
wraps became fashionable for beautiful Western shoulders 
in Paris and elsewhere. 

But according to another account 2 as early as 1519 
a C.» “ the Kashmir fabrics, even of the finer kind, must 
have been known in the west of Europe as may be inferred 
from the tradition that the light veil fastened by a thin 
golden thread over the forehead, covering the back of the 
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famous portrait of Mona Lisa, wife of Francesco of Giocondo, 
a citizen of Florence, was in reality one of those earlier 
Kashmir fabrics that could be drawn through a lady’s ring 
as a test of its fineness.” 

“ This fine, silky web of wool,” says Larousse, “ worked 
with fanciful flowers, distinguished by the tints of its colours, 
its singular designs, those strange palms draped in shades 
of great varieties, those borders formed of tortuous lines 
crossing each other in endless devices, all combine to inspire, 
at the very sight of a shawl, those who see it with a desire 
to possess it. Fashion adopted it, protected it, and it soon 






.. Woe to the 
limited incomes would not admit of making their wives a 
present of a shawl! Double woe to those ladies whose 
husbands were too poor or too stingy to afford their wives 
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the gratification of their wishes.” 3 
across a 

cr rather ‘Cashmere tte’ came to be applied to a woollen 




at least m novels every 
described as wrapped in un vrai Cackemere . 
took about 80 per cent of Kashmir shawls 
The United States of America took 



1. Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir, page 376. 

2. Inside Kashmir, page 74. 

3. Quoted in “Kashmir and its Shawls,” page 

4 - -- 



page 
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Russia 2, Great Britain and Germany one per cent each.. 
The vogue of the shawl was thus assured. <e During the 
last ten or fifteen years,” wrote Baron Schonberg who was 
in Kashmir in the middle of the last century, “ a brisk trade 
in shawls has been carried on between France and Kashmir. 
This intercourse has been greatly promoted through the 
influence of the French gentlemen resident at Lahore. . . 
General Ventura 1 took a very active interest in this trade, 
and during some years had an agent, a French gentleman, 
in Kashmir. . . . . The French agents were in the 

habit of sending patterns as well as shawlsjto their own 
country” (Travels, pages 136-137). 

In Ranblr Singh’s time, French trade was represented 
by several houses and their annual exports, chiefly of shawls, 
averaged in value, it is said, 2 3 four lacs of rupees. Besides 
this, the French had establishments atLAmritsar where a 


During the reign of Queen Victoria, 8 it was customary 
for Her Majesty to present a Kashmir shawl as a wedding 
present to a bride, if her people were connected with the 
court. So these shawls became fashionable in England 
also. It is significant, therefore, that Baron Schonberg 
should note that the English Government, when Lahore 
was still under the Sikhs, made an attempt to bring Kash¬ 
miri weavers to Ludhiana, a large bazar was built for them 
and shops and houses were erected for workmen apparently 
to feed the supply for England. 

Kashmir shawl not successfully copied. 

The fine shawl of Kashmir has not however been success¬ 
fully manufactured elsewhere. The following extract from 
a report 4 * * * will illustrate it: “ 196. A rich banker by name 
Shoogun Chund., of a respectable establishment and treasurer 


and workmen from Cashmere; but the expenses are much 
beyond the saleable value of the manufacture, nor is it equal 
in any respect to the same kind of article made at Cashmere. 

1. General Ventura was in Sikh service. His residence was in 
Anarkali, Lahore. 

2. Letters from India and Kashmir, letter 17, page 206. 

3. J. F. Slacker’s A. B.G. of Indian Art, pages 18-19. Ai'S 

4. Report by Mr. T. Fortescue, Civil Commissioner, Delhi, on the 

customs and town duties of the Delhi Territory, dated 22nd July 1820— 

Records of the Delhi Agency 180-57, Chapter VI, page 168.— Punjab Govern - 

mnt Records, ■ Punjab Government Press, Lahore, 1911. 
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The colour in particular is defective and this, it is said, is a 
peculiar property of Cashmere itself. No article washed 
(sic) even in its neighbourhood attains to the same superior 
perfection in this respect. Runjeet Singh tried similarly 
to manufacture shawls at Lahore, but failed in the same 
manner as Shoogun Chand has done here.” 

That the British attempt to produce shawls failed 
will appear from what Baron Hugel 1 says : i£ The Eng¬ 
lish had begun to aspire to universal dominion in India : 
the sums of money yearly expended for the shawls of 
Kashmir had not escaped their attention, and it had 
become a question, which engaged their merchants whether 
it would not be more profitable to manufacture the wool 
in Hindustan or in England, or even whether it would be 
possible to introduce the breed of sheep into their own 
country, and secure the exclusive produce of that material. 
Mr. Moorcroft, an enterprising man, who had gone out to 
India as a veterinary surgeon, was commissioned by his 
government to make journey through the Himalaya to the 
table-land of Tibet, and report on this matter. 55 Moorcroft 5 s 
“ zealous inquiries into the management of the shawl-wool 
goat and the various processes of the Kashmir shawl manu- 
facture together with the specimens he sent home, are 
allowed to have contributed much to the improvement 
of the shawl industry at home.” 2 

In the days of Sikh rule and in the early days of 
Maharaja Ranblr Singh, the industry may be said to have 
been in a somewhat flourishing condition. But it received 
its death-blow when war broke out between Germany and 
France in 1870. Old Kashmiris still talk of “ the excitement 
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that, if the market in the 


Kashmir State authorities could find a new market elsewhere. 

It is said that the shawl-weavers are forgetting their 
old art and are imitating the new fashions of Paris and 
London. The import of cheap German and Australian 
yam will, it is feared, ring the death-knell of the slowly- 
dying shawl industry. In the circumstances, it may 
not retain its old glory. A part, however, of what remains 
of the once extensive trade in shawls was till recently kept 
up by the Bengali’s passion for the shawl. He was one 
of the important customers of the Kashmir shawl merchant 
of Srinagar and Amritsar, though his fondness for it is now 
greatly diminishing. Baron Schonberg saw, in his time, 
Bengalis employing Kashmiri weavers for shawl making. 

We should not here forget the heavy woollen fabric, 
named pattu, and the heavy woollen blanket named lot. 
Tweed cloths of much better quality than pattu and lot 
are now 






Embroidery 

Embroidery* is the most widely scattered, the most 
artistic but unfortunately the least organized industrial 
handicraft in Kashmir. The embroiderer has been closely 
connected with the shawl industry, and has made a very 
important contribution to the production of some of the 
most artistic designs. From the finest embroidery work 
on shawls, the embroiderer slowly descends to needle-work 
on silks, woollen and cotton textiles ; and to hook work, or 
jdlik-duzt, on coarser stuff and namadas. The main types of 
embroidery are: 1. Siizant or tamboured work, 2. ‘Amalt, 
3. Ghikin-duzt, and 4. Jdlik-duzt. It is practised both as 
a whole-time and a subsidiary occupation. It is definitely 

X v 

sweated labour. 

Designs used in embroidery are of many varieties. They 

on natural seenerv, foliage, animal or 

w ■ * «' 

insect life of 








The Gafeba 
is an unique type of floor 
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.'were supplied by Dr. 
Krishn Shan, M A., Ph.D. (London), of the Kashmir Educa- 
Service, and are reproduced wren some modifications. 
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star in the. middle called the chdnd (2) Embroidery 
(3) Combined applique and embroidery and (4) Printed. 

The origin of this industry is not known but there are 
several anecdotes current. One of these traces the origin 
to a refugee from Kabul named ‘Abdur Rahman who 
prepared an embroidered saddle-piece for his host Kama! 
Bat of Ratson village near Tral, south-east of Avantip or. 

♦ U JL 

The designs made are borrowed from natural scenery, 
animal and insect life, or other fine craft like wood-work. 


Maharaja Ranbir Singh gave a fillip to the 
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The work is mainly localized at Islamabad (Anantnag). 
Printed gabhas are a speciality of Baramula. 

[Islamabad.—Islamabad is 32 miles from Srinagar by road. By 
river, it is 47 miles. Islamabad is situated at the base of a conical hill 
on the edge of the Martand plateau. The hill commands a very wide 
and striking view. The town is pieturesequely embedded in trees and 
intersected by running streams. About a mile from the town, the 
river Jhelum becomes navigable. Besides other springs, there are sulphur 
springs visited for skin diseases. The population of the town is 11,985 
of whom 10,120 are Muslims. Hindus call the town Anantnag on account 
of the great spring of Qesha or Anant Naga (countless springs), which 
issues at the southern end of the town. Stein could not find any old 
notice of the town, and says that it is, in all probability, as its Muslim 
name implies, a later foundation. A good deal of weaving is done here. 
Floor-cloths, called gabhas are specially noted. There is a Town Area 
Committee. A municipality has, however, been proposed by a Com¬ 
mission in 1944. 

The Jami‘ mosque stands close to the tomb of Baba Haidar called 
Hard! RIshI or Rlsh Malu, the saint at whose anniversary Kashmiris 
abstain from flesh-eating for a week by the end of which cooked rice, 
radish and eggs form part of the feast. 

Islam Khan, the Mughul governor, laid out a garden here for the 
Emperor Aurangzlb ‘ Alamgir, who named the town Islamabad after this 
governor. Maharaja Gulab Singh changed its name to Anantnag. 


BadakhshI received the title of Islam Khan _on his defeating Raja 
Jaswant Singh. Mir Ziya served Aurangzlb ‘Alamglr in suppressing 
Dara Shukuh. In the fourth year of Aurangzlb ‘Alamglr’s reign, he was 
appointed to the governorship of Kashmir, and received theempero] 
on his visit to the Valley. Islam Khan died in 1074 a.h. (1663 a.c.) 

and Mulla Tahir Ghanl composed the chronogram : sU.'ilL > J 
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Carpets 

The carpetJndustry was introduced into the Valley by 
Sultan Zam-uL‘Abidin. The industry flourished for a long 
time after Ms reign. But in course of time it decayed and died. 

Over three hundred years ago, in the time of Ahmad 
Beg Khan, Emperor Jahangir’s governor of Kas hm ir 
from 1614 to 1618 a. c., a Kashmiri Muslim, named 
Akhund Rahnuma* went to perform the Hajj by 
way of Oentral Asia. On his way back, he visited 
Andijan where carpets were manufactured. He learnt 
the art and brought carpet-weaving tools with him, and 
taught the Kashmiris who eventually adopted it. Akhund 
Rahnuma’s tomb, in the Gojwara Mahalla in Srinagar, 
is consequently held in great esteem by carpet-weavers. 

Pile carpets, made in Kashmir, attained great perfection 
during Muslim rule. They were of floral design with 
mosques, flowers, blossoms, 
animals, eliding fish, etc. 












m 

the carpet industry had reached its climax in Kashmir, 
A masterpiece of the Kashmir carpet-weaving art was 
presented to the Maharaja who liked it so much that he 
rolled himself on it in great joy. The industry, however, 
soon deteriorated owing to the importation and introduc¬ 
tion of aniline and alizarin dyes. There is a view that 
it was also greatly harmed 

vho brought in new 
The dyes used were bad and the 

But a fresh impetus to this industry caimot be denied 
when Europeans entered the field of manufacture. It is 
a European firm which is responsible for the 

JL JL 

reproduction of one wonderful Iranian carpet—a real work 
of art—in 1902. The original Iranian carpet woven in 
a.h. or 1536 a.c., at Kashan is known as the Ardabll 

It is in the Victoria and Albert 
it was purchased at_a cost 
of £2,000. The Kashmiri copy of this celebrated Iranian 
carpet was purchased by Lord Curzon for £100. M. Devergue 
and later Mr. C. M. Hadow gave great stimulus to workers. 
Kashmir carpets were exhibited at the Chicago World Fair 

enterprise. 












*Pandit Inand Kaul’s article “ The Kashmir Carpet Industry 
in t^e now defanct East and West, October, 1915. y- 






There is great scope for the carpet industry, provided 
vegetable and not analine dyes are used, and the ‘new 
fashions’ are given up. The Kashmiri artists are locally 
urged to be true to their own nature, and not be slavish 
imitators of European fashions. But they must be alive 

to improvements. 

All Kashmiri styles, varied as they are, usually rest on 

a sound basis, and' efforts should be made to allow no 

novelties in the form of haphazard Western designs to creep 
noveltiesm tQ ^ art antiquities and the 

decorative style of Kashmir workmanship, the old art will 
be invigorated and sustained. But to do this, all mtroduc- 
firm of the more brilliant colouring and the generally 
defective designing of modern styles > must be carefully 
avoided. Else glaring colours and questionable patterns will 
assuredly vitiate the really sound taste exhibited by 
the Kashmiri, when left to himself. The Kashmiri carpet, 
subdued in colour and its tints perfectly blended, finds less 
favour in a dull murky climate than it does m the glaring 
sun-lit land where its faded, softened hues are a rest to the 
tired with the prevailing strong light. But Engiisn 


or aesthetic taste of Western customers, c 
harm to the Kashmiri carpet weaver’s de 
grjily disturb his own scheme of harmonious 

inorrar TlfAfL however, a rival in Amritsar 
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stage is reached when, inside the cocoon, the worm trans¬ 
forms itself into pupa. The pupa develops into a moth 
which is its fourth stage, when it issues from the cocoon 
and lays eggs. This cycle of life is repeated. The silk 
thread is obtained from the filaments of the cocoon. In 
Kashmir tiny worms feed on mulberry leaves alone, while 
worms in other places feed on three other kinds of leaves. 
Mulberry silk is produced in several countries of the world, 
i.e., Japan, China, Siam, Burma, ‘Iraq, Iran, Palestine, 
Syria, Turkey, Samarqand, Tashqand. 

Greece, Albania, Spain, Algeria, Morocco, Brazil 
In India, Mysore with the adjacent iaduqa of Kollegal of the 
Madras Presidency, and Bengal produce silk, each, in volume, 
more than Kashmir. In the hey-day of Bengal’s industry, 
sericulture used to be carried on in 26 of its districts. But 
about the early thirties of this century it was confined to 
only three districts.* V ,, 

. ■ • 1 ’ , 1 • , . p 

The thickness of raw silk thread is called its size which 
is indicated by a French weight called denier. The w 
of about 492 yards is the denier or size of raw silk, and the 
thicker the thread the higher the denier. Haw silk loses 
in boiling, washing, and finishing. In this respect, while 
Japan silk loses about 22 to 24 per cent., Bengal silk 20 to 
24 per cent., and Mysore silk 22 to 25 per cent., Kashmir 
silk loses 25 to 30 per cent, of its 
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The art of making silk 
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* See the article on Silk by Mr.* C. C. Ghosh in the Journal of 
and Industrial Research, the Mall, Civil Lines, Delhi, October 
1946, pp. 174-182, November^ 1946, pp. 236-244, 
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Sericulture is believed to be an ancient industry in 
Kashmir. But nothing definite is known about the origin 
of this queen of textiles here beyond the fact that 
it is very old, that it was connected with Bukhara with 
which it had “ interchange of seed and silk.” Through 
Bukhara, Kashmir silk found its way to Damascus, 
Western Asia and Europe, and the silk dealers of Khutan 
were the chief agents in its transport and distribution. 
It is said that in Zain-ul-*Abidin’s times (1420-70 A.c.) 
sericulture existed in Kashmir (The Valley of Kashmir, 
page 367). A dispute about the possession of a ball of silk 
between two claimants in a court in the days of Sultan 
Fath Shah 1 (1486-93 A.c.) indicates that the industry 
was carried on by the people. During the days of Mirza 
Haidar D’ughlat 2 (1541-51 a.c.) “ among the wonders of 
Kashmir ” was the abundance of “mulberry trees cultivated 
for their leaves from which silk was obtained.” AbuT 
Fazl 3 notes : “ The mulberry is little eaten. Its leaves 
are reserved for the silkworm. The e£ ? gs are brought from 
Gilgit and Little Tibet. In the former, they are produced 
in greater abundance and are more choice.” Jahangir 4 
practically repeats AbuT Eazl. Jahangir says : “ There 
are. . . mulberries everywhere. From the foot of 
every mulberry-tree a vine creeper grows up. . . . . . 

the mulberries of Kashmir are not fit to eat, with the 
exception of some on trees grown in gardens, but the leaves 
are used to feed the silkworm. They bring the silkworms’ 
eggs from Gilgit and Tibet.” 

The Mughuls organized the industry but details are 
lacking. The Afghans also encouraged silk production. 6 
During Sikh rule William Moorcroft wrote in 1824 a.c. 
that silk produced “is insufficient for domestic purposes.” 
But G. T. Vigne’s account of 1835 is reassuring. He said 
that a considerable quantity of silk was produced and that 

. , 

1. The Square Silver Coins of the Sultans of Kashmir, J. A.S.B., 
Vol. LIY, No. 2,1885, p. 111. 

2. The Ta’rikh-i-RasMdi, English Translation by Ross and Elias, 

p. 425. _ . 

3. The A'in-i-AJcban, English Translation by Colonel H. S. Jarrett, 
Vol. II, p. 349. 

4. The Tuzuhi-Jahangiri, English Translation by Rogers and 
Beveridge, Vol. II, 1914, page 146. 

0. The Valley of Kashmir by W. Lawrence, p. 367. 
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ths same was taken over by the Sikh Governor (Colonel 
Mehan Singh) who used to pay the producers in rice, and 
that two-thirds of the total produce was exported to the 
Punjab. MunshI Ganeshi Lai in 1846 in his Tuhfa-i-Kashmir 
states that Government derived a revenue of about £2,000 
a year out of this industry. This is the period of the 
close of Sikh rule and the beginning of the Dogras. 

[The Narrative of a Journey to Kashmir in 1846 by Ganeshi Lai 
is a diary kept during a journey on which the author accompanied 
Charles Stewart Hardinge (afterwards Viscount Hardinge) and 
Captain Arthur Edward Hardinge, sons of the Governor-General, 
Lord Hardinge. It begins on 28th of March 1846, the day on 
which the travellers started from Ludhiana, and concludes 
abruptly on the 11th June in the same year. The diary contains 
descriptions and historical accounts of the localities visited, with 

tabulated genealogies of several native chiefs.-Rieu’s Catalogue, 

Vol. Ill, Or. 1785, pp. 9826 and 983<z.] 

In 1855, two years before Maharaja Gulab Singh’s 
death, there was an outbreak of a silkworm disease in 
Europe. Two Italian experts 1 obtained from Kashmir 
25,000 ounces of seed in 1860 which registers improvement 
in the industry* Maharaja Gulab Singh had entrusted 
silk production to his Chief Physician, Hakim ‘Azim . 2 

A period of decay set in due to the destruction of the 
crop by a pebrine disease. After a year or two, a Kashmiri 
went to Kabul and collected a few seers of seed, and 
brought them skilfully in walnut shells to avoid detection by 
customs officers. This renewed silkworm industry in 
Kashmir. Hakim ‘Azlm’s son, Hakim ‘Abdur Rahim, with 
the help of a Punjabi gentleman continued the rearing of 
silkworms. 

By 1870-1 Maharaja Ranblr Singh placed the industry 
under his Chief Justice, Babu Nilambar Mukerjee. Two 
Bengalis trained at Murshidabad were engaged. In 1874 
the State purchased all cocoons on cash payment which 
marks the beginning of the State monopoly. In the same 
year, two silk reeling factories were set up: one at CherapSr 
in the Islamabad (Anantnag) Tahsll and the other at Haft- 


1. Dr. Madhu Sudan Ganju, B.A., Ph. D., vide his Doctor’s 

Dissertation, Textile Industries in Kashmir, for the Bombay University 
in 1944. . 

2. Based on the note by Khwaja Jalal-ud-Dlu, Deputy Director 
of Sericulture, prepared at the instance of Mr. Hakim All, B. A. (Punjab), 
P. B. D. S. (Milan), Director of Sericulture, Srinagar. 
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Chinar, Srinagar. Both the factories came to be 


more 


were 



to train the Kashmiris. A third factory was set up at 
Raghunathpor, near Naslm Bagh. Strangely enough, 
this came to be known as the Berhampore Factory. It 
was for the first time that silk reeling basins were heated 
by steam. 


' • A detailed description of silkworm rearing and silk 
production will be found by the interested reader in the 
Gulzdr-i-Kasbmn (in Persian) pages 493-503 by Dlwan 
Kirpa Ram, the Chief Minister of Makaraia Ranblr 


After several vicissitudes the industry was well-estab¬ 
lished in Maharaja Pratap Singh’s time. 

Sir Walter Lawrence* was of the opinion in 1895 that 
the Kashmiri’s house was “ suited to tiie requirements of 
silk rearing ” as <c it was well ventilated and the Kashmiri 
knew how to regulate the temperature.” But in October 
1938, the Indian Tariff Board. felt that the Kashmiri 
zamindars’ rearing houses should be improved. 

The Kashmir State Silk Factory is now being run on 
modern lines. It can compare favourably with silk factories 
outside India. As a matter of fact, it is the biggest of its 
kind in the world according to Jammu and Kashmir 
Information, March-April, 1945, page 50. The mulberry 
seed is purer and better strained than the foreign seed. 
The mulberry tree in the State is now preserved by law. 


Kashmir was once famous for its paper. This paper 
was‘much in request in India for manuscripts, and was used 
by all who wished to impart dignity to their correspondence. 
The pulp, from which the paper is made, is a mixture of rags 
and hemp fibre, obtained by pounding these materials 
under a lever null worked by water-power. Lime and some 
kind of soda are used to whiten the pulp. The pulp is 
prepared in mills situated in the Sind valley and the 
Dachigam ndlah (stream). From there it is taken to the 
city for the final stages of manufacture. 

Hum nwM ummr |W| >.i f1 ll « |t*iMl W i Hl lll «Wll l Wl'i'lll 

*The Valley of Kashmir, pp. 368-9. 
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Lawrence, in his description, says that the pulp is placed 
in stone troughs or baths and mixed with water. From 
this mixture, a layer of the pulp is extracted on a light 
frame of reeds. This layer is the paper, which is pressed 
and dried in the sun. Next, it is polished with pumice 
stone, and then its surface is glazed with rice water. A 
final polishing with onyx stone is given, and the paper is 
then ready for use. A visit nowadays to the Khadi 
Bhandar factory outside Srinagar, on the Gandar-bal 
road, will demonstrate this process described by Lawrence. 

The Kashmir paper is durable and in many ways 
excellent, but it cannot compete with the cheap mill-made 
paper of India. Its high glaze is a serious defect, as entries 
can be obliterated by water. The paper once was an 
important and renowned manufacture. Copies of the 
Qur’an are still written on paper made from hemp 
fibre, but printing has ousted the beautiful penmanship 
of the khush-nams of Srinagar, just as the Indian paper- 
mills have destroyed the once famous handmade ‘foolscap’ 
of Kashmir. 

It is said that the industry of paper-making was 

mm sd JL JL W 

introduced by Zain-ul-‘Abidin by calling artisans from 
Samarqand, to which place it originally came from 
China about 1300 years ago. Gandarbal and Nau Shahr 
were chosen as places for factories in Bad Shah’s time. 
According to George Forster,* Kashmir “ fabricated the 
best writing paper of the East,” and that “ it was an 
article of extensive traffic.” George Forster’s visit to 
Kashmir took place in Afghan times. 









by means < 
goes by 






pen-cases 
or 






e process of making papier mache is rather elaborate, 
of paper are pasted on to vasals or moulds of the 
i form, and painted and varnished. The article, 
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says Baden Powell , 1 is covered with a coating of white 
paint on the surface of which a delicate pattern in colours, 
chiefly crimson, green, and Hue is drawn with a fine brush; 
flowers and the curved designs seen upon shawls are most 
commonly produced. A very pretty pattern is also done, 
by painting with gold paint a spreading series of minute 
branches and leaves on a white ground—a border of 
brighter colouring is added. Sometimes figures of men 
and animals are introduced. The designs are very intricate, 
and the drawing is all free hand. The skill shown by the 
naqqdsh (designer) in sketching and designing, says 
Lawrence, is remarkable. When the_ painting is done, 
the surface is varnished over with a varnish made by boiling 
the clearest copal (sumdras) in pure turpentine. The 
varnish has to be perfectly transparent, otherwise it would 
spoil the appearance of the painting. 

It is surprising to see the beautiful forms into which 
‘mashed paper’ can be wrought. Some of the articles now 
made are: picture-frames, screens, bed-stead legs, tables, 
tea-pots, trays, vases, card and stamp-boxes, candlesticks, 
writing sets, snuff-boxes, pen-cases, gloves, and hand¬ 
kerchief boxes. The work is extended to floral decora¬ 
tions and illuminations of books, memorials, and the like. 
The Lamas of Lhassa, at one time, indented for a kind of 
table, called saksha, on which were placed two books (fekru) 
and nine pieces of wood. The table was beautifully worked 
in Chinese pattern in gold and red and green medallions. 
Shawls were sent to France in papier mache boxes, which 
were separately sold. there at high prices . 2 The older 
examples were so well-made as to. hold even hotliquids 
but most of the present day work is really painted-wood. 
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The industry has been in a somewhat decadent 
condition, and has suffered perhaps more than any other 
industry from the taste of the foreign purchaser, 1 though 
several shops now stock articles of fine make perhaps 
superior to Venetian designs. 

X W 


Bookbinding 

F. Sarre, 2 in his Islamic Bookbindings, published in 1923 
in Berlin, laments that the Islamic book-cover has been 
esteemed too lightly. Even in monographs on Islamic art, 
the bindings of books have either not been dealt with at 
all, or have received only superficial treatment. Though 
exquisite oriental bookbindings have excited admiration, 

A . . * 
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learned societies and advanced institutions. Sarre further 
observes that we are still without the required exhaustive 


upon Eastern bookbinding, and he adds the hope that his 
presentation of the masterpieces of Islamic bookbinding art 
may supply valuable models, and suggest new aims to modern 
handicraft. : 

Nothing, however, has yet been traced anterior to the 
wooden binding of the Egyptian Muslims. The early 
Egyptian leather bindings are traceable to the times of the 
Mamluks (a.c. 1250-1517). 

A peculiarity common to all Islamic bindings is the 
triangular-shaped flap hinged to the back cover. It is 
tucked in under the front cover corresponding to the back 


1. Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir, page 378. 

2. Friedrich Sarre was a distinguished German archaeologist, art 
connoisseur and director of several museums in Berlin. He was probably 
the greatest authority of his time on Islamic art. Sarre was instru¬ 
mental in holding an exhibition of Islamic arts in Miinchen in 1910, when 
he succeeded in assembling and displaying, in one place, a large number 
of beautiful and rare specimens belonging to the many public and private 
collections scattered all over the world. The more important objects 
exhibited on that occasion were later reproduced and described in the 
superb volume Islamic Bookbindings , prepared in collaboration with 
F. R. Martin. The suburb in which Sarre lived was attacked, in the 
last World War II, and his hou se, with his extensive libra ry and priceless 
art collection, was totally destroyed. Sarre died, at his residence near 
Berlin, on 1st June, 1945, at the age of 79 —Islamic Culture, Hydarabad, 
Deccan, Vol. XX, No. 4, October 1946, pages 444*445. 
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cover of books in the West, and serves to protect the book. 
Earlier designs on the covers are geometrical and show, in 
most cases, a centre panel framed in by borders of varying 
width. • They are covered by a drawing of interwoven 
rectilinear ribbon-work, the background being filled with 
stamped pattern in fine blind-tooling. The filling of the 
panel is replaced later on by the decorative motif, prominent 
in all branches of Islamic art after the 15th century, namely, 
an oval shield in the centre with pendants. At the com¬ 
mencement, it is purely ornamental in shape, but gradually 
assumes more and more the character of natural vegetation 

vcloping into foliage and flowers formed 
true to nature. Then we come to the design which is the 

by colour, and associated with 
Central Asian bindings. The colour charm of these bindings 
has been very much appreciated, and their designs show 
the sculptured patterns of the central medallion, and 
the spandrels in corners backed by red and blue silk. 
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The lacquer-hmmng. 
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is the lacquer-binding w 

It onlv uses leather 
front cover is made 
rougn paper-wasre pasrea rogerner. It is then covered 
with a ground of chalk over which are several layers 
of transparent lacquer on which the drawing is made 
in water colour, while a final top layer is used to carry the 

silver. The lacquer-bindings of the 18th and 
even iytn centuries cannot, however, be compared for 
drawing and composition of colours with the older examples, 
but they have, nevertheless, preserved the tradition and 
distinguish themselves by the almost entire exclusion of 
European imitation, which we have noticed in the case of 
the shawl, the carpet and the papier mache work of Kashmir 

, in 







vogue m 





s, we 






were 

backs) for more artistic works 

bindings later re-asserted their position to a certain extent, 
In the Kashmir bindings, one deviation may, however, be 



cone, so 
way in 
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The credit of introducing decorative binding in Kashmir 
from Samarqand is also due to Sultan Zain-ul- e Abidln. 


Jewellery 

The instructive and valuable reflections of RusMn in 
The Lamp of Truth , his famous work on architecture, have 
a special reference to ornaments. He says: “Ornament 
has two entirely distinct sources of agreeableness; one 
that of the abstract beauty of its forms, the other, the sense 
of human labour and care spent upon it.” Col. Hendley, 
in dealing with the subject, says that each ornament is the 
result of carving, hammering, etching or some process 


of highly polished, accurately; modelled and absolutely 
exact copies of one original, which however beautiful they 
may be, can never satisfy the aesthetic sense. 

In considering the jewellery of a place, its history and 
geographical position are of unusual importance. We have 
frequently referred to the influence of Central Asia on 
Kashmir, and we trace the same influence on the jewellery 
of the Valley. The prevalence, at this time, of some forms 
of ornament in Kashmir, which also occur in Central 
Asia, is a proof in support of the statement. _ Nur 
Jahan is said to have introduced more delicate varieties 
of iewellerv in the Valley. 


The jewellery of Kashmir is unique in design and very 
minutely worked. The various types of jewellery such as 
earrings, necklaces, bracelets, anklets, amulets (ta'wtz)^ 
rings, rosary (tasbth), tin or silver charm-cases and head- 
bands are all delicately worked, even though the base Is 
sometimes solid. The Kashmir! jewellers seem to have 


had nature as 










set with imitation emeralds and 
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On the silver head-bands, the almond and the 
cherry-blossom, are delicately embossed, and on the silver 
bracelets chiselled little fish, birds and blossoms can 
be seen. The silver charm-cases worn on caps are said to 
be of Central Asian origin ; sometimes they are enamelled, 
but more often they are worked in buds and sprays. 

When Mughul influence was strong in the land, the 
love of the beautiful made the Kashmiris preserve all the 
existent types of jewellery, collect_the best artisans, and 
encourage the influx of styles from Iran, Central Asia, and 
the surrounding countries beyond Kabul. It is difficult to 
trace minutely any particular influence on the jewellery 
of Kashmir. The reason is that the beautiful jfmmkas, 
bell-shaped earrings, with little silver and gold drops forming 
a thick fringe, bracelets delicately traced with leaves and 
blossoms and sprays, necklaces composed of plaques strung 
on thread and set with uncut stones, can be found in the 
Punjab, in the Kangra valley and even throughout India ; 
but the designing of them is very different, and the arrange¬ 
ment to suit the Kashmiri dress is such as is not seen any- 
where else. In fact, so unique is every piece of jewellery 
that it is recognizable as coming from Kashmir both by 
its very workmanship and shape. 

In making jewellery, said Surgeon-Major John Ince 
in 1876,* “the Kashmiris are very ingenious and, though 
their work has not that lightness so charming in that of 
Delhi, it has a peculiar style of its own. In the plain 
gold, they make every imaginable article of jewellery 
charging at the rate of Rs. 20 a tola (100 grains troy) for 
the material, and two annas in the rupee for workman- 
ship. They sometime also introduce precious stones 
principally opals, carnelians, bloodstones, agates, and 
turquoises. Bracelets and other ornaments are made of 
gold, silver, brass, copper, tin, and a fine kind of clay. 5 ’ 
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Coarse type of silver jewellery worn with the cap by small girls in Kashmir. 

Jewellery is worn for its intrinsic value and its beauty. 

It is also worn for superstitious reasons, as is evinced by the 
use of charms and amulets covered with gold or silver. 



cannot be used for artistic ware. There must be a certain 
percentage of alloy. ■ 

W. Lawrence writes “The silver-work of Kashmir is 
extremely beautiful. It has attained a great deal of fame 
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to tarnish after a short time. This whiteness is said to 
be due to the practice of boiling the silver-work in apricot 
j nice. The metal is either imported in. ingots via Yar^and 
or in rupee silver. 59 But silver is now largely obtained 
from dealers in Bombay and Karachi who arrange to send 
it in bars, i.e., quantities of 3000 tolas or more under 
bond. 1 \ • 


Copper*-Work 

Perhaps the most effective, and certainly the 
for the money is, according to Lawrence, the copj 


gar, 



and many of the 


present coppersmiths were once snversmiti 
original designs are elegant and bold, and the] 
clever in adopting and copying new patterns, 
basins of ancient make are still available in Srlnz 
cellent imitations of these are on sale in the cop 
of the city. Rev. C. E. Tyndale BIscoe 2 describe 
kind of jug, which, he says, takes the fancy 
visitors. 4£ It is shaped like a duck called baticl 


Jugs and 


. a 
of 
or 


most workmanlike manner. It is filled with water and 
placed on the fire. When the water boils, the steam issues 
from its long beak, which being directed towards the 
spot that needs its attention, the pressure of steam 
soon does its work, unless, as sometimes happens, it 
works too vigorously, when it blows the hot charcoal 
ashes clean out of the grate. When the duck has blown 
itself dry, there is no other way for the water to find 
its way to the duck’s interior again except through its beak, 
which aperture is too small to allow of water being poured 
in, so the duck has to be heated and then its beak held in a 
glass of water, which it will itself drink up until its body 
and the air within it cools . 55 

The copper-work of Srinagar is admirably adapted for 

xKb ' mjr § 

electro-plating, and some smiths now turn out a fine kind 
of article specially for electro-plating. A large demand has 
arisen for the beautiful copper trays inlet into tables of 
carved walnut-wood, and the carpenter is now the close ally 
of the coppersmith. 

ITT.. mm . mm i r.a* 

v" ** \ ' : _ , ' 

- I, Dr. R. K. Bhan’s pamphlet, Economic Survey of Silverware 
Industry in Kashmir, 1938, page 6. 

.2. Kashmir in Sunlight and Shade, London, 1922, pages 133-4. 
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Enamels 

The enamels of Kashmir, says Mr. Blacker , 1 are not 
transparent and differ in this respect from most Indian 
enamels. The Kashmir craftsman works on silver, copper 
and brass. For copper, different shades of blue are used 
most frequently, whilst on silver a light blue is applied. 
The traditional shawl pattern has been adapted to this 
industry. It appears upon the lota (water vessel) and the 
tumbt (gourd-shaped vessel), the surahl (the long necked 
flask) and the various other ornamental forms of water¬ 


carrying ves! 
with mldim 


with gilding. The articles manufactured have a very 
pleasing appearance, and are frequently of large size. 
“ Though the colours are somewhat crude and the enamel is 


more 


efieet ” says Kipling,** 


tive 


use m 


licacy, the general 
bright and attrac- 
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sometimes made of verv large dimensions. Considerin 


g up of vitreous ename! 
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The enamels on brass are said to be the best 
mamelled silver-work is very pretty. Copper < 
itself to enamel. 


mish, bu 
perhaps second to none in 
works with hammer and c 
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Carving is stated to be ancient but it received a 
stimulus, according to Dr. K. K. Bhan, 1 in Bad Shah’s 
time. . ' .. . '■; 

The wood carved gate and frontage at the Coronation 
Darhdr of King George Y at Delhi elicited admiration, 
and was presented to him by Maharaj a Pratap Singh as a 
monument of Kashmiri art. This served to advertise the 
wood-carving of Kashmir among the Indian aristocracy. 
Dr. Bhan states that the contribution' of Ustad Khizr 2 to 
wood carving was very great during Maharaja Pratap 
Singh’s time. 

There are two kinds of walnut wood: (a) garden (6) 
jungle. Walnut wood is suitable for carving; it is also 
durable, and has a good natural colour. 


The Khataxrubanc! 

A speciality in Kashmir woodwork deserves mention. 
Beautiful ceilings of perfect design, cheap and effective, 
are made by carpenters. With marvellous skill they piece 


as 


band. It is said to have been 



of the 
various 
it har¬ 


mony. A great impetus has been given to this industry 
by the builders of house-boats, and the darker, colours of 
the walnut-wood have been mixed with the lighter shades 
of the pine. Any one who wishes to see a good specimen 
of modern Kashmiri woodwork and Kashmiri ceilings 
should visit the well-known shrine of Khwaja Naqsli- 
band, not far from the Jami { Masjid of Srinagar. A few 
of the hhatam-band ceilings have been introduced into 
England, and have been found cheap and, Lawrence 
says, extremely effective. Ceilings of the same con¬ 
struction and design are found in Samarqand, Bukhara 
Iran, Istamboul, Algiers and Morocco. 



1. Economic Survey of Wood Carving Industry and Trade in 
Kashmir, p. 1. 

2. Ibid., p. 1.; , VddV,AHdd;h : - _i ' ' - v" "• d 
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«• " 

i be devoted to boats and boatmen. The boating industry 

in Kashmir is an old one. We learn from the A’zn-i-AJchan 
that boats were the centre upon which all commerce moved. 
The boatmen, one and all, are invariably Musalmans. The 
Honz or Hanji, as the boatman is called, traces, at any rate 
by tradition, his descent to Noah, and maintains this 

apparently by modelling his large craft on Noah's Ark. 

- ■ • * 

The Kashmiri is an intelligent and clever carpenter, 
says Younghusband, 1 and his boats are of all sizes from the 
i great grain barges carrying cargoes of thirty tons, and State 

parindas (or fliers) propelled by forty or fifty rowers to 
A light skiffs for a couple of paddlers. Rev.C.E. Tvndale Biscoe 

says : ‘ c The Kashmiris have their own special way of 

building boats, and very clever they are at their art. I have 
i always been interested in boats and boat-building, but I 

have never come across boats built as in Kashmir." 2 

There are many kinds of boats, all flat-bottomed. The 
large ones, called bahach , are used for the transport of grain 
and wood. They are high in prow and stern, and can carry 
%. a cargo of 800 to 1,000 maunds. The smaller one is known 

c as wor, has a low prow, and can carry a cargo of 400 

[A maunds. One of the most common forms of boats is the 

" h: dunga. This is flat-bottomed, about 50 to 60 feet in length, 

and about 6 feet in width, and draws about 2 feet of water. 
I It has a sloping roof of matting, and side walls of a similar 

;; 1 material. The boatmen live in the rear of the dunga. 

The passenger lives in the front part of the boat. In winter, 
/ dungas are employed, in carrying grain. A good dunga 

| | can carry up to 200 maunds. 

r •;§.•• '■ . . ... ; . . . ■ ,.. . 

i M . . 

The House~boat r ' : ; 

The house-boat is the crowning glory of the Kashmiri 
boatman. Though Mr. Kennard 3 is stated to be the first 
Englishman to build the modern house-boat, supplanting 
the old lar-i-nav, the Kashmiri boatman has shown his 
wonderful power of adaptation in improving upon the 
model. Maualvf Muhammad Husain Azad in the Darbar-i- 
Allan (p. 112), however, notes that Akbar did not like the 


1. Kashmir by Younghusband, A. 0. Black, London, 1909, page 216 

2. Kashmir in Sunlight and Shade by Rev. C. E. Tyndale Biscoe, 
m.a. (Cantab), Seeley, Service & Co., Ltd., London, 1922, page 169, 

3. Ibid., page 178. 
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boats he saw. On the Bengal model be, therefore, ordered 
double-storeyed residential boats with fine windows. A 
thousand such boats were got ready in a few days. And 
soon there was a floating city on the water. House-boats 
of all shapes and sizes can be seen in the river from the 
dunga house-boat to the large barges which are splendidly 
furnished floating houses. If in Kashmir you can remove 
your garden from one place to another, you can also remove 
your house from anywhere to anywhere on the water. The 
house-boats are generally one-storeyed, because a high two- 
storeyed boat would be difficult to get beneath a bridge. The 
shikar a is a small edition of the dunga, very useful for short 
journeys. It is a small elegantly decorated boat, with soft 
cushions and an awning with hanging fringes and tassels. 
Trips in the shihara, both morning and evening, on the Dal 
are extremely delightful. A visitor calls the shikdra “ a 
Thames punt propelled by paddles in this veritable 4 Venice 
of the East’ where the gondola is replaced by it.” 



Kashmir, the Iianjl is so 
a few lines about him cannot 


The Hanjis are a muscular, active, hardy people. Their 
children commence the work of towing or paddling at a very 
early age. The paddle used is heart-shaped, and so clever 
are they with this that the riskiest situations are safely 
manoeuvred. Not only that, the HanjI can do most things 
from a big business in grain to cooking a visitor’s food— 
be he Hindu, Muslim, Pars!, Jew, or Christian. But 
though the Hanji’s cleverness in craft earns him money 
and he caters to the convenience and comfort of the visitor, 
yet his quaint stories and habits of lying, t subtle exploiting 
of the ignorance of the new-comer, and quarrelling are 

• n _-s . 0 _... j I _ _x- ■_£ jlIl ~ TT_ t - - 



in 








The foreign visitor 



his hurried impression of 
the boat-man and Ms ways 
in talk and in print have 
name of the people in 
extraordinary spectacle in 



his accounts 




the visitor, he is virtually the 
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Mat>Making, etc. 

is said to have been introduced by Mlrza Haidar 
.* Lawrence says that the excellent matting 
(waggu) of Kashmir is made from the peck, a swamp plant, 
found mostly in the Anchar lagoon to the north of Srinagar, 
and in most of the swamps of Kashmir. All boats except, of 
course, the house-boats, are roofed with peek matting. Mats 
are mostly employed as coverings for floors and numerous 
other purposes. The industry of mat-making gives employ¬ 
ment to a large number of the people. The villagers of 
Lasjan, to the south of Srinagar, are perhaps the best mat- 
makers in 

The reader will read about the willows of Kashmir in 
Chapter X. 

Wicher-work* 

The wicker-work industry is also worth considera¬ 
tion. For a long time past, certain articles of wicker¬ 
work have been in common use in local homesteads. A few 
years ago, experiments were made in growing English willow 
in Kashmir, with a view to establishing a regular wicker 
work industry. The experiments met with success. The 
English willows took very kindly to the fertile soil of 
Kashmir, and yielded willow with longer twigs than they 
produced even in England. Lunch and flower baskets, 
chairs and tables and various other articles of common u'se 
are being produced in elegant designs 

it is € 
grow 

as well as m 










m course 
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Tlie Kangri 




It may be of interest, at this 
hangar or hdngn or 
ed it in 1835 as follows: f< 
handle, containing a red vessel of 
of a 42 lb. shot, into which is put a 
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earthenware bowl of a quaint shape 
the fire is placed, and its encasement of wicker-work, some 










*Tcfnkh-i-Masan, page 160, under—“Houses of Kashmir, 
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and colours. A little wooden or silver spoon, tsdlan, tied to 
the handle, hdnij completes the hangar . The kangar with 
its hot embers is slipped under the Kashmiri pkeran. 
The word mav have been derived from ham, a switch, 
and gar, the maker, or from Sanskrit hut angdra, or Stein's 
Kdsthdngdrihd, hu signifying littleness and angdra or angdn, 
comprehending a portable fire-place. Dr. W. F. Elms lie, 
M.D.j a well-known missionary of Srinagar, observed that 
the Kashmiris probably learnt its use from the Italians 
who were in the retinue of the Mughul emperors. During 
the winters in Florence, no women of the lower classes 
walks abroad without carrvinsf a scaldino. which is 


an exact reproduction of the hdngrl of Kashmir. Colonel 
Torrens thinks it is “ possible that it may have been intro¬ 


duced into Kashmir by one of those Jesuit Fathers who 
were the first wanderers in these parts ; or that vice versa, 
the Italian priest may have introduced the Kashmiri custom 
into Italy on his return,” as a precisely similar custom 
prevailed in Italy. (Travels, page 310). A similar vessel 
is also used in Japan, and the French have one corresponding 
to it in their chauffer chamic , or pot of charcoal fire. The 
observation of Dr. Elmslie is nullified by the argument that 


as es 


they would be as likely to have introduced their own 
name for it. The use of portable fire-places or braziers was 
known in Kashmir as early as the twelfth century a.c., as 
Mankha’s Crihanthacharita (iii, 29) seems to show that 
braziers or hasantilca were in general use then. The word 
hasantiha occurs also in Kalhana^s Rdjatarangim (iii, 171). 
We have the use of braziers in Iran (and if D*elle Valle's 
word tennor, or perhaps, tannur be right, in Arabia) as well 
as in Spain and Italv, in a manner which implies a lomr 


m 


as m 


aoiaj as 
iplies a 
and is 


m many 


y places as 

a heating apparatus. 
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[0 Kangri! 0 Kangri! You axe dear to me like a Houri and 
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sentiments in Urdu verse : 
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of cancer generated from fcanaar 
it may be said, in a way, , the use of the 
aids digestion as an external heater for the stomach. 




ra, 
even 





William Moorcroft has spoken in high praise of the 
leather of Kashmir. He was a well-known Veterinary 
Burgeon of London in the service of the East India Company 
in Bengal, and was in Srinagar in 1821. Moorcroft 1 2 wrote : 
4 £ A fabric of much greater importance to Great Britain 
than that of damasked sword-blades, is that of Yirak leather, 
or leather suited for saddlery. Such pieces of this as came 
in our way were usually old narrow slips employed as reins 
and head-stalls ; but the leather was strong, solid, heavy 
and pliable, without any disposition to crack. Some of the 
pieces had been in use eighteen or twenty years, and were 
none the worse for constant wear.” There is no doubt that 
there is abundance of raw material, and the tanners of the 
country can turn out excellent leather when they choose. 
The leather portmanteaux and valises made in Srinagar, 

1. The Indian Antiquary, October, 1885, page 265 footnote, 

2, Travels, Yol. II, pages 213-4, ; ;wY-v 


9 
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Lawrence thinks, 1 stand an amount of rougli usage, which 
few English solid leather bags would survive. It is claimed 
that the leather saddles of Srinagar last very long. 


Furs 

The furriers of Srinagar chiefly depend for their livelihood 
on the business given to them by sportsmen, who send in 
skins to be cured. Though the law for the protection of 
game, under which the sale of skins and horns is prohibited, 
has curtailed the business of the furriers, yet their skill in 
preparing a variety of furs has elicited the admiration of 
those who have availed themselves of their service. 
Kashmir furs, indeed, warm the bodies and decorate the 
shoulders of the fair sex. 


Arms 

Kashmir has been famous for the manufacture of swords 
and gun barrels. Egerton 2 says that the Kashmir swords 
are frequently ornamented with incised figures in relief of 
men and animals, and the outline heightened with gold. 
Shields with beautiful designs on .them vieing with the 
embroidered work of a shawl are also made. The figures of 
sportsmen on foot- and on elephants are usually represented 

X JL __ %t X 

pursuing the tiger and the antelope. For the manufacture 
of barrels, the Kashmiris use the smelted iron of Bajaur 
(in the Yusuf-zal country). Blades for daggers are also 
prepared. Specimens of old Kashmir daggers flsh-qahz , 
and mousquetoons or sher hachcka (young tiger) may still 
be seen in Indian museums in London. 

Dlwan Kirpa Ram in his Gulzdr-i-Kashmir (pages 456- 
461) gives a long list of instruments that Kashmiris have 
been using in the manufact are of arms, specially swords and 
gun barrels. 

Pistols are now made in admirable imitation of European 
work. Lawrence, writing about a Musalman firm of Srinagar, 
says that they could turnout good guns and rifles, and 
replace parts of weapons in so clever a manner that it is 
difficult to detect the difference between Kashmiri and 
English workmanship. 


1. The Valley of Kashmir, Oxford University Press, 1895, page 379, 

2, Handbook of Indian Arms, London, 1880, page 141, 
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TRANSPORT OF ARTS AND CRAFTS IN KASHMIR 

A meeting of the East India Association was held at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, London, on March 30th, 1939, when a paper en¬ 
titled “The Economic Potentialities of Kashmir” was read by Pandit 
Radha Krishna Bhan, M. A., of the Economics Department of Sri 
Pratap College, Srinagar (now Dr. R. K. Bhan, M.A., Ph. D., Prin¬ 
cipal, Amar Singh College, Srinagar). The paper was followed by a 
highly interesting discussion, in which several retired officials of note 
took part. Sir Edward Blunt was in the chair. Sir William Barton 
said that the idea of the industrialization of Kashmir, the loveliest 
of earth’s lands, seemed to him almost a sacrilege. “One feels almost 
that the gods who haunt these majestic mountains,” said Sir William, 
“would rise in wrath and sweep away the tentacles of mass production 
sprawling over the vale of Kashmir and factory chimneys belching 
forth smoke in beautiful Lolab. The climate of Kashmir and its 
soil is suitable for the production of the finest fruits in the world. 
There is an insatiable market for fruit in India. If only Kashmir 
had a proper system of cheap transport to enable the fruit to be 
got out quickly, the industry might be enormously expanded. 
Like Switzerland, Kashmir has great attractions for the tourist. 
In Gulmarg, the winter sport industry has been initiate 1. Here is 
a very valuable invisible export, but again cheap transport facilities 
are essential. To obtain cheap power and transport, the best means 
is to develop a cheap supply of electricity. Kashmir possesses a 
very valuable asset in the great rivers that pour through her gorges 
and make the development of enormous supplies of electricity a 
possibility. There is a small installation about fifty miles away from 
Srinagar. There is a still smaller one near Jammu. I would venture 
to suggest that what is wanted is a very much larger installation, 
perhaps developing 50,000 h. p. at Srinagar and a similar one for 
Jammu. There is, I am told, a magnificent site on the Chenab 
at a place called Riasi, close to Jammu, where at least 50,000 h.p. 
could be developed. With those two installations, it should be possi¬ 
ble to put a grid over the provinces of Jammu and Kashmir, which 
would facilitate the very important cottage industry of weaving of 
wool. It would enable the industries of Srinagar to develop, and> 
what is more, it would help very greatly in the. development of 
mineral wealth. You might have a small-gauge electric railway: 
You might have electric tramways. Trolley buses driven by elec¬ 
tricity would solve the passenger problem, and would carry the 
lighter stuff. The main problem seems to be to develop cheap power. 
For that you want capital and a 1 so technique.” 

Sir Edward Blunt said that Kashmir has two troubles. The 
first is the lack of transport. The matter has been dealt with already. 
The second seems to me to be finance. “ For your large scale indus¬ 
tries, where are you going to get your capital? Is it in the State, 
or would you have to get it from outside, and, if so, what is the 
general feeling about that ? Another point in which I am extreme- 
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\y interested is the hydro-electric installation, because in the 
United Provinces we have a very large one of our own. We use 
it there for domestic purposes. It is a very large and a very cheap 
one. We had no need to build a flume. We simply put our power¬ 
houses across the falls of our canals, and so make them serve two 
purposes. The result is that we have got away with a very large 
installation at a cost of about three crores. There are six or seven 
power-houses and about two thousand miles of wire, and it covers 
ten districts. I think it is true that the larger the scale the cheaper 
the installation will be. I am sure Sir William Barton was right 
in saying that an extension of this would be a tremendous benefit 
to Kashmir. There are some minor points. First, the question of 
fruit. We all know that there is fruit in Kashmir but it is not easy 
to get it in the plains. The transport difficulty in the case of fruit, 
of course, is very great. Unless you have fast transport down your 
hill roads, I can quite imagine that one of the reasons why Kashmir 
fruit is not better known is because it perishes before it gets to the 
railhead in the Punjab. There is only one point more I want to 
mention, the question of carpets. Small-scale carpets can be most 
excellent products, and in the circumstances of Kashmir I should 
say that the small-scale carpet was probably the better.” Mr. F. H. 
Andrews speaking about crafts and craftsmen writes: “During 
my close association with them for some years I found the craftsmen 
unrivalled in skill and artistic taste in their traditional crafts. The 
art of the weaver, shown in the exquisite quality of Kashmir shawl, 
has enjoyed world-wide admiration. The fine woollen cloth —paskmma 
—is unsurpassed, as are also the very beautiful embroidery and 
the papier mlch6 painting. Lesser known but equally fine in their 
way are gabba —a kind of refined patchwork—and embroidered 
namdah. The craftsmen are highly skilled in silver and copper 
repousse and chasing, in enamelling on metal, and on wood-carving.” 


The above discussion showed that the need of transport was 
most imperative. But the problem of transport is not easy to solve. 
Kashmir is cut off from the rest of the world because of its situation 
and its environments. Known as the highest valley on this earth, 
being about 5,000 feet above sea-level, it is surrounded by steep high 
mountains more than 10,000 feet in some places. The Banihal 
Pass, in one place where the Jammu-Srinagar road crosses the inner 
range, is 8,984 feet above the sea-level. It is because of these natural 
barriers that this wonderful bit of country has been so difficult to 
reach up to now. 

A century ago the journey could only have been done with 
palanquins and dandies carried on the shoulders of coolies, or on 
ponies, with mules and coolies for the luggage of the wealthy, while 
all others would have to walk along the narrow paths skirting the 
hillsides. This can still be seen. 




Later came the roads, one from Rawalpindi and the other from 
Jammu. Both are subject annually to being more or less badly 
blocked by landslides, due to the treacherous nature of the hill slopes 
during the rainy seasons. 

At first, on these roads, tongas drawn by the ponies ran the 
distance of more than 200 miles, carrying those who could pay. 
Later, as the motors improved, they took up the task. For them the 
roads were considerably improved. Even so the journey from the 


by a good motor car in one day. Still, for the actual distance as 
the crow flies, the costs that have to be incurred are very heavy and 
therefore are a severe obstacle against the economic development of 
the country in general and the mineral wealth in particular. 

There is only one way in which this can be altered and that 
is by building a railway with its consequent tunnels. Such an 
undertaking would reduce the distance down to about 120 miles 
with economic gradients. For instance, the road over the Banihal 
Pass is 42 miles from the point where it starts to climb on one side 
till one reaches the bottom on the other. Whereas, for a railway, a 
tunnel would be cut through, which would only be about 7 miles 
or less to connect the same two points, or a saving of 35 miles in one 
place alone. It must be noted here that while a tunnel would be 
expensive to build, the recurring maintenance charges would be very 
small. 

It has been said that the building of a tunnel through the hill 
will be costly because of the water due to the snow on the Mils! This 
would not be like building a tunnel under a river, because in the 
latter case there is water constantly flowing. In tMs case, there 
would only be some percolation into the mass of; the hill through 
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This important matter has received the consideration of the 
State Gover nm ent and 10 or 12 different surveys costing over 
Rs. 20 lakhs, have been carried out with the object of finding the 
most suitable alignment for a railway to connect the Vale of Kashmir 
with the sub-continental Bailway system. One of the proposed 
routes, which was recommended by the former Government of 
India and several of the experts engaged on the surveys, would 
directly connect the cities of Jammu and Srinagar. 

been selected and reconnaissance 
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The huge mountains surrounding the Valley of Kashmir pre¬ 
sent unusual difficulties in the matter of communications. It has 
been pointed out that in no place are conditions so favourable for a 
tunnel as in the neighbourhood of the Banihal Pass. The range here 
is not only considered to be at its lowest but at its thinnest, being 
steep and precipitous on both sides, so that a tunnel can be driven of 
xnini ill uJuul 




It is considered by some engineers that no difficulty, as 
mentioned, would be experienced on the line from snow or other 
climatic conditions, that the line could be satisfactorily and econo¬ 
mically worked by electric power, and that in this special case 
there would be, no doubt, that the saving by the use of the electric 
power would be very great. 

- Various estimates of the cost of the railway have been made. 
It is estimated that a Banihal Electric Line would take 
to complete at a capital cost of 3 crores. 
will be very profitable to the State m de 
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Railway Board (of the former Government of India) and also the 
Government of Bombay, for the carriage of passengers and goods, 
can he installed for less than half the capital cost of the railway, 
while the maintenance and operating costs will be about half. This 
system will give the cheapest, most comfortable and quietest ' trans¬ 
port into and out of Kashmir, because all the vehicles run on rubber 
tyres, using only half the number required by the bus for. the same 
work. Anyone who has 

the G.I.P* Railway 
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in the tunnels. The inventor estimates it ought to be possible to 
carry third class passengers for about Re. 1-8 and goods for about 
Rs. 5 per ton from Jammu to Srinagar or vice versa. This system, 
it is claimed, can be operated by steam, electricity or oil engines 
whichever suits a locality to be served, most economically. 


“The want of proper communications with the outer world has 
hindered the development of the commercial resources of the country,” 
say the Neve brothers,* the well-known Missionaries of Kashmir 
whose knowledge of the Valley is close, intimate and intelligent. 
“Although railway surveys have been carried on for twenty years at 
great expense,” they add, “nothing points to the actual undertaking 
of construction.” “Schemes are taken up and dropped” is their 
sad comment, and conclusion! 

The House of Commons rejected six schemes during past years 
for the electrification of the picturesque Highlands of Scotland. 
But on February 25th, 1943, Labour and Conservative alike, 

agreed that time had come to accept the industrialization of these 
Highlands, and accepted the Government measure to establish a non¬ 
profit Earning Public Services Board to harness power estimated to 
be capable of producing 4,000 million units of electricity yearly. Large- 
scale industries will thus be encouraged to settle in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Should not this give us hope for Kashmir? 


*The Tourist’s Guide to Kashmir, Ladakh, Skardo, etc., edited by 
the late Major Arthur Neve, f. r. c. s., Edinburgh, r. a. m. c., 
Surgeon to the Kashmir Medical Mission, Fifteenth Edition, 1933, 
Revised by Dr. E. F. Neve, f. r. c. s., The Civil <& Military Gazette 
Ltd., Lahore, Pakistan, p. iv. 





CHAPTER X 

CIVIL AND MILITARY ORGANIZATION 
UNDER MUSLIM RULE IN KASHMIR. 


Part I 



Introductory. Supremacy of the Shari 4 at, p. 599. Head of the Islamic 
State elected, p. 600.. The Vazir, p. 601. The Qazi, 602 The Shaifeh-ul- 
Islam and other Officials, p.604-7. Regency in Kashmir, p. 607. Islamic 
Law, p. 609. The condition of women, p. 613. Legal Education, p. 615. 
Application of Islamic. Law in Kashmir,, p. 617. The attitude of Islamic 
Law towards Non-Muslims, p. 619.. Administration of Hindu Law under 
Muslim Rule, p. 624. Administrative Units, p. 828. The Revenue System 
of Kashmir, p. 630. The Coinage of Kashmir, p. 6.37. Weights and Measures, 
p. 643. Agriculture, p. 645. Saffron, p. 646. Floating Gardens: ‘Stealing Land* 
in Kashmir, p. 650. Irrigation, p. 652. Famines, p. 653. Roads, p. 653. 
Routes and “ Rahdari,” p. 654. 

“ The administrative systems of the Muslims both 
civil and military,” to use the words of the late S. Khuda 
Bakhsh,“ are the most powerful witnesses of their culture 
and civilization,” as 4 ‘ unfolding not only their great- 
adaptive and absorbing capacity, but also their original 
and creative powers.” In the Islamic state, the sovereign 
is the supreme head. Next to him are his executive officials 
and holders of the most important offices, the prime 
minister, the commander of the forces, and the chief 
justice, the heads of the departments of police, of finance, 
taxation and land laws. 



Muslim jurists and theologians believe in the supremacy 
of the Sheer* or the Islamic law, and hold that it is eternal 
and immutable in its essence. Public opinion in all Muslim 
lands holds firmly to the supremacy of the Shari*at. 
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“Neither the law nor its interpreters and jurists belonged 
exclusively to any one country. They belonged to the 
entire world of Islam, and their influence was felt every¬ 
where. There are no local variations of the Muslim 
Law. The Sultan’s authority was always limited by Divine 
Law which he could not supersede.’’ Herein lies the great 
difference between European and Muslim theocratical 
theories of state. 

Head of the Islamic State elected. 

The jurists whose outlook is truly Islamic are of the 
opinion that it is the duty of Muslims to elect and appoint 
their ruler. Originally the head of the Islamic state, 
therefore, owed liis authority to general election. But 
powerful rulers undermined this institution of election. 
And, under cover of the notion that 'the king is the 
shadow of God,’ they sought to establish the principle 
of £ divine right 5 with regard to succession to the throne. 
But more often than not, the principle of might was 



The ruler appointed and accepted by the Muslims was 
the Caliph who alone was the chief executive officer and 
supreme judge in the world of Islam. The Caliphate, after 
the Prophet, devolved upon his Four Companions one after 
the other. It then went to the Umayvids of Damascus. 
Later came the ‘Abbasids of Baghdad. They were 
supplanted by the Fa timid Caliphs of Egypt. The 
Fatimids were, in turn, replaced by the 'Usmanll Turks 
of Istanbul (or Islambul). Finally, Kama! Ataturk 
abolished the Caliphate on account of the retrogression 
of some of the Sultans of Turkey, the misdemeanour of 
Arab chiefs, and as being a drain on the resources of 
the Turks. 

The legal representative of the Caliph of Islam was the 
Sultan in India to whom were delegated all the powers 
wielded by the Caliph. Legally, the Caliph had the right 
to overrule the Sultan, but the Sultan in India was so 
powerful and at such distance that it could not be practical 
politics for the Caliph to meddle with Indian affairs. More¬ 
over, the ‘Abbasids were weak when the Sultanate of Delhi 
was established. The Sultan at Delhi was thus the supreme 
human agent in India interpreting the law of Islam, and 
performing its functions accordingly. 
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In addition to Ms duties of governing his state, the 
sovereign was expected to hold courts of justice, and to 
try select cases personally. Naturally, his court was the 
highest tribunal of appeal. 

The Yam. 

Next to the sovereign was the office of the vizdrat , 
which came into existence in the Islamic state for the first 
time under the ‘Abbasids. The Vizierate* was not borrow¬ 
ed by the Muslims as a fixed and well-defined institution 
from the Sasanians or anybody else. The use of the 
Arabic word vazir in the sense of helper and assistant is 
found from pre-Islamic times down to the last years of 
the Umayyid period. Vizr in Arabic means ‘a burden.’ 
The possibility of Iranian or Indian influence on some 
aspects of the Vizierate is, however, a different thing. 

The position of the Yaz%r-i-A c zam in the East 
corresponds to that of the prime minister in England, or 
other countries in pre-Dictatorship days. Like the Prime 

.. ^ JL ■ JL ...... V' . . 

Minister in the West, the Vazir-i-A^zam controls the 
entire administrative machinery of the state. He is 
responsible to his chief, the Sultan, for the efficient working 
of all the departments. By virtue of his position as the 
king’s premier counsellor, all the heads of the various 
departments look up to him for guidance. In fact, the 
Yazlr of a Muslim ruler, in advising his master in all 
the great affairs of state, virtually bears the full load of 
government, while at the same time he must possess 
all the arts of an accomplished courtier. It was of 
considerable advantage to him if he were “conversant 
with the games of chess and polo,” skilled in playing the 
guitar, and was “proficient in mathematics, medicine, 
astrology, poetry, grammar and Ms tor y, in the recitation of 
poems, and in the narration of tales.” Above all, he must 
always be a practical psychologist, understand the situa¬ 
tion, and deal with it with the utmost tact. The vizdrat 
was of a variable character. It took its tone and colour 
from the ruler who allowed to his minister a larger or 
smaller'measure of independence and personal initiative as 
the case mi^ht be. Hence we have the unlimited vizdratZ 
and the limited vizdrat —terms wMch sufficiently explain 
themselves. 


*The Origin of the Vizierate and its True Character by S. D. 
Goitein of Palestine, Islamic Culture, July and October, 1942. * 
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In .Kashmir,'during the rule of the Sultans, the prime 
minister was designated J\dciddT~'icl~31.oihdiWjW/^ as has heen 
the case in the Hydarabad State. During Mughul rule, 
the Valley was governed by suhadars. During Afghan rule 
the subadar’s vazir or deputy was called peshMr or the 
Chief Secretary. Sometimes the chief minister combined 
with his own duties those of the commander-in-chief of the 
military forces, as we find in the case of Malik Saif-ud-Dln 
in the days of Sultan Sikandar. But normally the com¬ 
mander-in-chief was the head only of the military depart¬ 
ment of the state. He was well trained in the art of 
warfare then known, and was familiar with the use of all 
kinds of weapons then existing. It was his duty to attend 
to the training and efficient organization of the army, 
the enforcement of proper discipline among the soldiers, 
and the condition of the beasts of burden. In brief, the 
commander-in-chief was to see that the troops were ready 
for march, or actual engagement at the shortest possible 
notice. He was to maintain, particularly in Kashmir, the 
frontier outposts, to garrison them and to equip them 
for all emergencies. In active service, his place was in 
the centre of the army when the king did not command in 
person, otherwise next to him. 



The Qazi, or the Qazi ’l-quzat, or, in other words, the 
Chief Justice was the highest judicial authority in the state. 
He was entrusted with ecclesiastical affairs also. It was his 
duty to see that religious observances were properly 
respected and performed by Muslims. He was assisted in 
his duties by an official known as the Mujti, the canonical 
jurist, who pronounced Fatawa, or religious rulings, accord¬ 
ing to Islamic law. The Qdz% was subordinate to the prime 
minister. Under his orders, the Qazi received Ms appoint¬ 
ment, or, through him, if the appointment was made by 
the sovereign himself. The post of the Qaz% was generally 
held by a highly learned man, well-versed in Islamic law, 
and of reputed sanctity of character. Today, points out 
a well-known Muslim lawyer,f we insist that a judge 
should possess * character. 9 So did Islamic society, but 
with this difference that 4 piety ’ or ‘ the fear of God 5 as 

fPrincipal Asaf ‘Ali Asghar Fyzee of the Government Law College, 
Bombay, in bis P..E.N. Bombay Lecture, March, 1943. Mr. Fyzee is now 
a member of the Public Services Commission, Bombay Presidency. 
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among eminent lawyers or promoted from the post of a 
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Usually the duties of a Qazi were 
disputes and resolve animosities; (b) 

execution the penal laws; (c) to contract 
behalf of those who had no guardians ; < 
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(d) to partition 
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minors, 
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to lead congregations and to preside over Friday and ‘Id 
prayers, and hence no non-Muslim could be a Qazi as this 
was the most important duty of the Qazi. As a rule, the 
Qazi took no fee of any kind from the people. He was 
maintained by the income of a grant of land, which was 
conferred on him by the state for this purpose, or was paid 
a salary. The Qazi was naturally charged with the 
supervision of law officers and the subordinate Qazls 
whom he could appoint or dismiss. In the matter of 
fresh taxation, the opinion of the Chief Justice was 
invariably taken. 1 The installation of a Sultan was 
usually done in the presence of the Chief Justice or the 
Qazfhquzat. 2 Under the Mughuls in India, the Sadr 
or the Sadr-us-Sudur was the designation of this great 



remind one 3 of the Chancery Judges of modern 
England.” In the Sultanate of Delhi the offices of the 
Sadr-us-Sudur and the Qdzl-i*-MamaliJc were combined 
and given to the same state dignitary. Under the Mughuls 
these posts were separate involving separate duties. 




to the Sultan. 



1. The Administration of Justice in Medieval India, page 144. 

2. Elliot, III, page 591. 

mm wlm _ , 

3. Principal Asaf All Asghar Fyzee in his P.E.N. Bombay Lecture, 
March, 1943- 
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The Chief Justice was himself installed by the Sultan. Ibn 
Battutah’s salary as a Judge of the Bench was 12,000 
dinars a year, which would be equivalent to £12,000 a 
year today. The Chief Justice naturally got very much’ 
more. A Chief Justice was also given oversight of the 
educational organizations. . 

The Sadr (or the head) was judge and supervisor of the 
endowments of land by the sovereign, or the prince, for the 
support of pious men, scholars and hermits. He was to see 
that such grants were applied to the right purpose, and also 
to scrutinize applications for fresh grants. Charities during 
the Ramazan were distributed through him. The chief 
Sadr was called the Sadr-us-Sudur, or Sadr-i-Kul, or Sadr-i- 
Jahan. The institution of Sadr-us-Sudur existed in the 
Hyderabad State till recently. 

The Shaihli-ul-Islam in Kashmir. 

In Kashmir, however, we find that the highest judicial 
and ecclesiastical authority in the state was designated 
Shaikh-ul-Islam. And it is recorded* that Mulla Ahmad 
‘Allama was appointed Shaikh-ul-Islam by Sultan Shams- 
ud-Dln (Shah Mir). Now, this Sultan began to rule in 
about 1339 A.C., while the office of Shaikh-ul-Islam was 
created in the Ottoman Empire in about 1453 A.c. by Sultan 
Muhammad II. If this testimony is to be given credence, 
Kashmir was ahead of Turkey in this respect by about a 
hundred years. If there be any doubt about the exact 
date of the establishment of the office of Shaikh-ul-Islam, 
the fact that the office did exist about this time is proved 
by several references to it in a number of histories of 
Kashmir. Most probably the office was imported from 
Central Asia. In the villages, the Mulla acted as a Qazi 
in small cases and gave decrees. 

Shaikh-ul-Islam is, according to the Encyclopedia 
of Islam (Volume IV, 1934, pages 275-278), one of the 
honorific titles which first appears in the second half of the 
fourth century a.h. In the fifth century, Isma‘Il bin c Abdur 
Rahjnan and Abu Isma'il Ansar! held this title. In the 
sixth century, Fakhr-ud-Dfn Razi was called the Shaikh-ul- 
Islam. In Iran the Shaikh-ul-Islam became a judicial 
authority who presided, in each important village, over the 
ecclesiastical tribunal composed of Mullas and Mujtahids. 

*HajI Muhjd’d Din Miskm’s Ta’rikh-i-jKablr, page 289, 
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The title gained special significance after it became 
applicable to the Mufti of Istanbul, Sultan Muhammad 
II, called the Great (855 ah. =1451 a.c. to 886 a.h.= 
1481 A.c. after taking Constantinople, gave the officialf 
capital, Khizr title of Shaikh-ul-IsIam to the Mufti of 
the new Beg Chelebi. 

The Shaikh'-ul-Islam of Istanbul was regarded as the 
Abu Hanlfa of his time. Only the Grand Vs izir was higher 
than he. The political function of the Shaikh-ul-Islam 
was first confined to his power of issuing fatdwd. But 
enormous importance was attached to fatdwd relating to 

*8 ft + -s e • 'H * ' ** 


only very limited authority, and looked after the award 
of stipends to Sufis, faqfrs and darvishes and allowances 
to monasteries.* 

The Muhtasib. 

The duty of the head of the police, or the censor of public 
morals, who was called the Muhtasib, was the maintenance 
of good morals and, as far as possible, the prevention of 
crime. He was responsible for the prevention of fraud in 
goods offered for sale, and in all weights and measures. He 
was to test articles of food. He was expected to make 
regulations conducive to general security, and was to 
investigate complaints regarding paternity. He was to 
protect slaves and servants from acts of cruelty on the 
part of their masters, and to punish owners of beasts of 
burden for ill-feeding or overloading them. It was also 
his duty to see that foundlings committed to his care 
were properly looked after. It was he who granted 
permission for the erection of balconies, projections to 
buildings, and the construction of latrines. Under 
Aurangzib ‘ Alamgir, the Muhtasib was also to see to 
prevention of dirt and sweepings on the road, and 
encroachments on public land. Police regulation forbade 
the public sale of liquors and the playing of musical 
instruments in public places, and authorized the arrest of 
drunkards. Charges of extortion also came within his 
cognizance. The Muhtasib’s representative in a citv 

M ^ I- "** 7 

was the Kotwdl, or Prefect of the City Police, who 
would go through the streets with a party of soldiers 


*The Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi, pp, 179-80. 
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demolishing and raiding liquor-shops, distilleries and gamb¬ 
ling dens, wherever he found them. Sometimes, of course, 
“his retainers had armed conflicts with ruffians who show¬ 
ed fight.” In Aurangzib c Alamgir’s time, as Dow 1 has 
quoted, ££ no insidious old women, pimps or jugglers who 
led the wives and daughters of honest men into the ways 
of evil were tolerated.” No nuisances were permitted in 
streets, or before residential buildings. The Muhtasib 
was, however, not given the power of violating the privacy 
of homes, nor was he allowed to spy on others. He was 
concerned only with flagrant violations and open mis- 

... mJ! »<m ■■ 

demeanours. Under Muhammad bin Tughluq, the Muhtasib 
was an officer of great dignity and drew a salary of eight 
thousand tankas. J* Markets were kept low. And the 
people were not to suffer any combinations amongst 
Banias.” The Kotwal was also responsible for the deten¬ 
tion of prisoners and their being produced in the court of 
the Qazi for trial. 

The Yaztr-i-Mdl 

The control of public finance was vested in the Mushir- 
i-Mdl or Yazw-i-Mdl sometimes called the Diwan, who 
combined the functions of the collector-general and 
the treasurer-general. The finance minister divided the 
country into several districts for purposes of revenue, and 
classified the villages according as they— (i) were exempt 
from the payment of taxes ; (ii) supplied soldiers for the 
defence of the country in lieu of taxes; (Hi) paid taxes in 
kind, that is to say, in grain, cattle or raw products ; 
(iv) supplied free labour. The Diwan was expected to know 
all details of income and expenditure of the state. For the 
proper administration of the finances, it was necessary to 
have a good system of keeping accounts, and all details were 
entered in the books, and subsequently audited by 
competent auditors. The chief sources of revenue were the 
property tax, capitation tax, land-tax and war booty. 
These are discussed under the revenue system of Kashmir. 

Under the Moghuls, the Subadar, or governor, was the 
representative of the sovereign. The Subadar was officially 
called the Nazim or administrator of the province. His 
essential duties 2 were to maintain order, to help the smooth 
and successful collection of revenue, and to execute the 


1. The History of Hindostan, London, 1772’, Volume III, page 412. 

2, Sir J. H. Sarkar’s Mughal Administration, 1920ypage 81, 

V * 
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royal decrees and regulations sent to Mm. Under the 
Subadar were the provincial Dlwan 1 or the Receiver- 
general of the revenues of a province, and the Faujdar or 
the military commander. The Karorf, or the collector of 
revenue, was in charge of an area analogous to our large 
district or a group of small districts. His duty was the 
collection of revenue without negligence and at the right 
time. He was not to demand mcthsul (duty) from places 
not yet capable of paying. He was to urge his subordinates 
like Qanungos and Jaglrdars, not to realize anything in 
excess of the regulations. The Karon was also “ to 
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as wen as the happiness of the inhabitants.” 
treasurer of the district was called the Fiitadar. 





to Lawrence,® the institution of 
officers in Kashmir dates from the times of the 
though Stein remarks that a system of villa 


ge 



tration is alluded to in more than one passage of the 



The news-writer or waqd ( i-ncms or samnih-nigar or the 
khufya-nav%s kept the central government informed of all 
that transpired in the province. 

Handbooks were compiled for the guidance of sub¬ 
ordinate officials and were called the Bastur-ul-amal. These 
contained forms for official documents and reports, con¬ 
densed abstracts, facts, figures and lists, and could be 
revised and brought up to date in successive reigns. In a 
sense, they took the place of the Lokaprakaga in Pre- 


Regency in Kashmir . . ; ■ 

Kashmir, under the Sultans, had experience of the 
system of regency administration. Sultan Sikandar was^ a 
minor when he succeeded his father Sultan Qutb-ud-DIn. 
Sikandar’s mother acted as the Regent, and later Suhbat 

T;' I. The Dlwan is analogous to the steward or fiscal agent oif feudal 
days in the West. 

2 ( . Dow's History of Hdndostwn, Vol. IH> page 414. 

3. The Valley of Kashmir, 1805, page 197. See also the footnote 

on the same page for pr, Stein’s remark. 



• son Muhammad Shah was about seven ■ years of age, a 
regency was again set up under the direction of Sayyid 
Hasan Baihaqi, the prime minister of the state. 
“Regencies” remarks Rodgers,* “have always been 
prolific in disturbances, even in advanced countries 
where there is settled law.” Therefore, it is not strange 
that there were disturbances in Kashmir during this 
regency. It is said that when the treasury was 
opened to the young king and the wealth of the state 
and its resources were exhibited to him, he laid hold of a 
bow rather than any of the gold, and silver. 



.Tower. Rath Shah, however, points out Rodgers, did not 
prove as bad as Richard III, in this respect. On the con¬ 
trary, he arranged that the food and drink of the prince 
were prepared under his directions, and the prince was per¬ 
mitted to enjoy his palace life. Shaikh or Mir Shams-ud-Din 
‘ Iraqi made his appearance in Kashmir during those days. 
Hath Shah was on the throne but, in course of time, 
Muhammad Shah established himself on the same throne 
when Rath Shah fled towards India but died at Naushahra. 
Muhammad Shah, in gratitude for services during his 
early minority, brought back the dead body of Rath Shah, 

: s ;• . ■ • * . ' ' i .. . ‘ • ' ' . . .. . • . . . ; . % 

*The Square Silver Coins of the Sultans df Kashmir .— 

Ho. 1885, page 109, - ^ 
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1 were the only people of 
(es who jin the development and scientific 
treatment of legal principles, achieved results which 
approached in their magnificent splendour those of the 
Romans, the law-givers of the world. Muslim jurisprudence 
accordingly occupies, in the words of Ameer Ali, a pre¬ 
eminent position among the various systems which have , at 
different times, been in force among different communities. 5 
And considering the circumstances under which it originated-, 

— -» « •«.* » - «• «* ' . *m * j -g ' • 1 ”J 

with 5 tjio IiQjCijWciro' 
m it 

merit, it may be regarded as one of the grandest monuments 
of the human intellect. - According to the late Rev. Dr. D. 

2 the Muslims regarded the administration of 
s as a duty , and with their “armies everywhere went 
Law and Justice such as it was. Jurists accompanied each 
army and were settled in the great camp cities which were 
built to hold the conquered land;” The sacred fountain of 
the laws of the Muslim state was the Qur ’an. But , as the 
^empire grew, the need -for judicial formulae and judicial 






The Orient under the Caliphs, S'. Khuda Bukhsh’s English 
Translation of Von Kremer’s Culturgesehichte des Orients, 'TJnxversity 
of Calcutta, 1920, page 367. 

2. Muslim Theology ,page 83. 




rules, adapted to the new conditions of life, was keenly felt. 
And the pronouncements of the Prophet who combined in 
himself the offices of ruler and judge, c< filled up the gaps 
which are to be found in the Qur’an from the legislative 
point of view.” 1 These are called the HaduTi (literally, 
the word or narration). Besides this, the entire public and 
private life of the Prophet served as a model to the Muslim 
as something to which he should aspire. Thus the life of 
the Prophet, his discourses and utterances, his actions, his 
tacit approval, and even his passive conduct constituted, 
next to the Qur’an, the second most important source of 
law for the Islamic Empire. The entire body of such 
traditions as were actually practised by the Prophet or 
repeatedly urged or emphasized by him in his lifetime 
is called the Sunnah, In brief, the Hadith is the word or 
statement made by the Prophet. The Sannah (literally 
th e path or practice) is the actual practice or an urge or 
emphasis for action demanded repeatedly by the Prophet 
in the light of his word or statement. The observance 
of the Sunnah created self-control and responsibility, 
promoted stability in society, and made the spiritual 
influence of the Prophet a real factor in the life of a Muslim. 

When, however, (♦) the Qur’an—the Word of God— 
and (it) the Hadith—the record of the Prophet’s action and 
saying—was not clear on a point, the use of (lii) analogy 
and the deductive method under the Prophet’s instruc¬ 
tions and in the light of (i) and (it) became necessary. This 
is technically called Qiyas in Muslim law. Supplementing 
the above (i), (ii) and (in) we have— (iv) the Ijmaf-al-Umma 
or consensus of opinion among the learned. When a 
number of persons, learned in Muslim law and holding 
the rank of jurists, agree on a particular point, their 
agreement has the force of law. These four above consti¬ 
tute the Shan'at or Islamic law. And this is the Fiqh 
(literally intelligence, understanding or knowledge) or the 
Canon Law of Islam. The first two are laid down by God 
and his Prophet. The edifice of Fiqh, raised by human 
endeavour, supplemented the first two in the light of the 
Qur’an and the Hadith. 

Asaf ‘All Asghar Fyzee says, 2 
“there is no distinction between law and religion, civil and 

.... . .n il ? 

1. The Orient winder the Caliphs , page 268. 

2. P. E. N. Bombay Lecture in March, 1943, 



slave was just as dear as that of a Muslim. He strove to 
mitigate the severity and harshness of the law of theft, 
which was extremely severe in Islam. He also took a 
lenient view of other offences ; for instance, of blasphem¬ 
ing the Prophet. As regards the law of pre-emption, Imam 
Abu Hanlfa made no distinction between Muslims and 
non- 
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Two of Abu Hanlfa 5 s disciples, Qazi Abu Yusuf 
and Muhammad Shaibani, were the most learned doctors 
of this school. Imams Malik (a h. 95-179=A. c. 713-795,) 
Shaft £ l (a.h. 150-204=a.c. 767-820) and Ibn Hanbal 
(a.h.164-241 =a.C. 780-855) also founded schools of law, 
which are known after them. These four schools are 


The Orient under the Caliphs, page 394. 
Ibid., page 395. 

Ibid., page 398. 

Ibid., page 401. 

















The commercial law of Islam shows traces of 
the Roman-Byzantine law on account of constant com¬ 
mercial intercourse between Arabia and the bordering 
Roman provinces. The criminal law, though based essen¬ 
tially on the old Semitic foundation—common alike to 
the Hebrews and the Arabs—has been considerably toned 
down by the Arabs. The Arab laws of marriage and; 
inheritance, in spite of the fact that the Hebrews and 
the Arabs are, supposed to belong to the same family of. 
nations and to possess common Semitic institutions, 
are, says Von Kremer, essentially the original product of 
Islam. The Muslim, law of inheritance, he adds, is bolder 
in its out line, more definite in its assignment of shares, 
more considerate to the other sex, and far more humane 
and refined than the Hebrew law. 

Islamic Law and the Swiss Civil Code. 

1 • ' i j. ,* /• , '■ ' ‘ ' ‘ . ' ' \ ' ; , . . ’ * • • ■ '• • • . H- 

. If we compare the four sources of the Islamic law with 
a modem statement of fundamental principles such as the 
Swiss Civil Code, which, by the way, Ataturk adopted for 
his new Turkish state, we shall find that Article I of the 
Swiss Code follows, more or less, the same course. “ The 
Statute governs all matters within the letter or the spirit of 
any of its mandates. In default of an applicable statute, 
the judge is to pronounce judgment according to the 
customary law and, in default of a custom, according to the 
rules which he would establish if he were to assume the 
part of a legislator. He is to draw his inspiration, however, 
from the solutions consecrated by the doctrine of the learned 
and the jurisprudence of the courts par la doctrine et la 
jurisprudence." If the Qur’an is an Act and the Prophet’s 
practice the initiation of tradition or customary law we 
have, as it were, the other two concomitants of Article I 
of the Swiss Code, viz. inspiration from solutions already 
consecrated and the jurisprudence of the courts, in the Qiyds 
and the respectively ofIslamic law^ T 
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As there is considerable misapprehension in India 
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women, due to the un-Islamic attitude of the Indian 
Muslim himself towards his women-folk, a brief discussion 


is imperative. The status of the Muslim woman is secure 
under Muslim law and practice—perlia ps more secure than 
that of a woman in Europe and America—but her own 
ignorance of this law and practice has brought on her 
certain disabilities which happily are disappearing, albeit 



It is notorious that the condition of women among the 
Arabs and the Jews before the advent of Islam was <c ex¬ 
tremely degraded.’* Among the Athenians, the most civiliz¬ 
ed and most cultured of all the nations of antiquity, writes 
Ameer Ali,* the wife was a mere chattel, marketable and 
transferable to others and a subject of testamentary 
disposition. She was regarded in the light of an evil 
indispensable for the ordering of the household and pro¬ 
creation of children. An Athenian was allowed to have 
any number of wives, and Demosthenes gloried in the 
possession by his people of three classes of women, two, 
of which furnished the legal and semi-legal wives. Among 
the Romans, also, polygamy flourished in a more or less 
pronounced form, until forbidden by the laws of Jus¬ 
tinian. But the prohibition contained in the civil law, 
continues Ameer Ali, effected no change in the moral 
ideas of the people, and polygamy continued to be 
practised until condemned by the opinion of modern 
society. Even the clergy, frequently forgetting their 
vows of celibacy, contracted more than one legal or illegal 
union. The German reformers, even so late as the six¬ 
teenth century, admitted the validity of a second or third 
marriage contemporaneously with the first in default of 
issue and for other similar causes. Among the Hindus, 
polygamy prevailed from the earliest times. There was 
no restriction as to the number of wives a man might 
have. A high-caste Brahman, even in modern times, 
is privileged to marry as many wives as he chooses. 
Islam, however, restricts the number to four, and the 
conditions imposed are such as to make it extremely diffi¬ 
cult for the husband to have them at the same time. 

• .... .• _ •' ■ . *i » - • • , • . ■ ■ ■ ■ 


*Tke Spirit of Islam, 1922, page 223. 
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Under tlie Islamic laws, points out Ameer Ali, 1 2 a woman 
occupies a superior legal position to that of her English 
sister. As long as she is unmarried, she remains under the 
parental roof, and until she attains her majority she is, to 
some extent, under the control of her father or his repre¬ 
sentative. As soon, however, as she is of age, the law vests 
in her all the rights which belong to her as an independent 
human being. On her marriage, she does not lose her 
individuality. She does not cease to be a separate member 
of society, and her existence does not “ merge ” in that of 
her husband. No doctrine of “coverture” is recognized, 
and her property remains hers in her individual right. A 
Muslim marriage, continues Ameer Ali, 3 is a civil act, 
needing no Mulla, requiring no sacred rite. The rights of a 
wife as a wife, or as a mother, do not depend for their 
recognition upon the idiosyneracies of individual judges. 
She can enter into binding contracts with her husband, 
and proceed against him at law, if necessary. But, of 
course, remarks Ameer Ali, there may be secret'tyrannies 
in Asia as there may be in America, but the excesses of a 
Muslim husband find no sanction either in the silence or 
in the provision of the actual code. If he does wrong, he 
does it as wrong, and with the fear of punishment in his 
heart. The whole history of Muslim legislation, concludes 
Ameer Ali, is a standing rebuke to those who consider 
that the position of women under the Islamic laws is 
one of inferiority and degradation. 

The Seclusion of W omen. 

In contrast to the considerable legal status of women in 
Islam, it is often asserted that Islam is responsible for the 
introduction of the system of their seclusion. This is really 
contrary to fact, as this system had been in practice among 
most of the nations of antiquity from the earliest times. 
The Athenians, whom Europeans extol so much, observed 
the custom in all its strictness. The Prophet recommended 
its observance as he perceived some advantages in it on 
account of the state of society existing at the time. But 
it is a mistake to suppose that there is anything in 
the law which tends to the perpetuation of the 
custom, though it must be admitted that the Prophet’s 

1, Mahorrimedan Law by Syed Ameer Ali, Fifth Edition, Thacker 
Spink & Co., Calcutta, 1929, page 15. 

2. Ibid., page 16. 
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recommendation undoubtedly stemmed tbe tide of 
immorality, and prevented the diffusion of the custom of 
disguised polyandry. Depravity of morals was then sapping 
the foundations of society among pre-Islamic Arabs, and 
among Jews and Christians. The haram or harem is the 
sanctuary of conjugal happiness. It is prohibited to 
strangers, not because women are deemed unworthy of 
confidence, but on account of the sacredness with which 
customs and manners invest them. Within the sacred 
precincts of the zanana or zenana , the wife reigns supreme. 
The husband has little authority within that circle, and 
frequently he cannot enter it without his wife’s permission. 
The present backward condition of Muslim women in India, 
rightly remarks Ameer All, is the result of want of culture 
rather than of any special feature in the Islamic laws or 
institutions. The question of the veil or the pardak 
and the seclusion of women is being discussed. at some 
length in the writer’s book entitled: Sughra—Being a .Dis¬ 
cussion of the S^ of Muslim Women in India. 



“ The vital connexion between the s}7stem of legal 
education and that of judicial organization has, in no legal 
system of the world, been so clearly emphasized as in the 
Islamic legal system,” said Colonel T. J. Redar, 
Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University, at the opening of the 
Law College, Nagpur, in October 1940. “Itbegan as early 
as the second century after Prophet Muhammad’s death! 
under Harun-ur-Rashld. But it was perfected in the 
Ottoman Empire, about 1500 A.c., under Sulaiman the 
Magnificent, the contemporary of the Emperor Charles V, 
and Queen Elizabeth of England. Sulaiman was known in 
the Orient as A1 Canouni (Qanuni) the legislator. He has 
been described by historians as the Justinian of Islam. 
The Sulaimaniyya University was his special achievement for 
law. The highest judicial officers in the Ottoman Empire 
were required to be graduates of the Sulaimaniyya 
University. The office of the Shaikh-ul-Islam, the chief 
of the entire juristic body, was in the north-east corner of 
the University building. 

LL.B.yLLM ., and LLD. Degrees in the Islamic System xf 

Legal Education. ■ 

“ The Islamic system of legal education was framed 
according to a highly organized plan of judicial training. 
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tration. The right to administer the laws, as well as the 
affairs generally of the community, says Sir ‘Abdur Rahim 1 
belongs to the community itself, which may exercise 
right through its chosen representatives. The administra¬ 
tion of the state in the olden days was entrusted to Imams 
or Caliphs. The Imam or the Caliph was the executive 
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was the chief of the executive and had thus control of 
the administrative machinery, it practically depended 
upon His pleasure whether he would submit to the decrees 
and sentences of the courts or not. The Muslim law, 
continues Sir ‘Abdur Rahim , 2 does not concede to any 
individual any of those powers and prerogatives which 

X X . C4 ; 

are ordinarily the essential attributes of sovereignty, 
which in the Muslim system primarily belongs to God. 
But as God has delegated to the people powers of legisla¬ 
tion and of absolute control over the administration, it 




1. The Prmci'pks of Muhammadan Jurisprudence by ‘Abdur Bahlm ; 
Luzac & Co., London, 1911, page 59, 

2. IMd.,, page 60. 
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must be held that, next to God, the sovereign power 
resides in the people. It would also appear that the 
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We have, so far, briefly discussed the development of 
Islamic law and some aspects of its s alient feat tires. We shall 
now see what form of Islamic law was introduced into 
Kashmir. Hamilton* wrote in 1780 Many centuries 

have elapsed since the Musalman conquerors of India 
established in it, together with their religion and general 
maxims of government, the practice of their Courts of 
Justice, From that period, the Musalman code has, been 
the standard of judicial administration throughout the 
countries of India which -were subjugated by the 
Muhammadan princes and have since remained under their 
dominion.” - 

Thepartieular forms of Islamic faith and practice now 
prevalent in India, writes Mr. ‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘ All m his 
Historical and Descriptive Introduction to Wilson’s Anglo- 
Muhammadan Law, are naturally those followed by the 
bulk of the original immigrants. The first Arab conquerors 
of Sind came from Traq, which was the cradle of the Hanafr 
School, as we have seen already. Then, Mahmud of 




*Tlie Hidayah, page 14, 
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Ghazna, who invaded India, was a Persian-speaking Turk, 
and the Turks were generally Sunnis of the Hanafl school. 
Moreover, Mahmud was a nominal vassal of the Caliph of 
Baghdad, who was also a Sunni. By the time that the 
Muslim conquest of Hindustan was completed, continues 
Mr. ‘Abdullah Yusuf 4 All, Hanbalism and ShafiTism nad 
ceased to count for much in the great law-schools of 
Khurasan (Iran) and Mavara-un-Nahr (Trans-oxiana) which 
were the chief recruiting grounds of the ‘ulama 3 of Islam in 
India. The real struggle in those regions was between 
Hanafls and Shi‘as. Sayyid ‘Abdur Rahman Bulbul Shah, 
who introduced Islam into Kashmir, appears to have been a 
Sunni of the Hanafl school. Firishta^ also points out that 
Shah Mir favoured the Hanafl doctrines of Islam. Mir 
Sayyid 'All Hamadani or Shah Hamadan, exercised tremen¬ 
dous influence in the spread of Islam in Kashmir. Though 
he was of a different persuasion, namely, Hanball, he is said 
to have urged the continuance of the Hanafl law in reverence 
to the memory of Bulbul Shah. This explains the presence of 
the followers of Abu Hanifa in such overwhelming numbers 
in Kashmir. 1 Shaikh or Mir Shams-ud-DIn ‘Iraqi’s arrival 
introduced Shfa doctrines, and his followers adopted the 
Shl‘a law. Bulbul Shah was a Sayyid of Turkistan. And, as 
he was the first to preach Islam in Kashmir, we can easily 
understand the introduction of Muslim law from Central 
Asia into the Valley of Kashmir. 

- ■■■'*.' ' . . ‘ 1- ' ’ ■ , -'i\ . • ’ - • ' . . _ . • . 1 ' 

At the advent of Islam in Kashmir, law r may be said to 
have had two broad divisions. These were th e slian"at or 
the religious law and the positive law. In the beginning 
both the divisions were dealt with together. No sharp line 
was drawn between the two, the distinction being more or 
less clearly understood. People must have been cognizant 
of the fact that the sanction for the first kind was religious 
and that for the second social or political. Executive and 
judicial functions were separate except that the king 
combined them in his person. Qazls and executive officers 
functioned independently of each other. The Qazls had 
noexecutive duties. The executive officers were not 
invested with judicial powers. The Qazls were considered 
to hold office under the Shar% e at with which no one, not 
even the Sultan, could .;iatqrfefe>j^^ 


♦Bombay University copy of the Ta’rikfo-i-Firishta, page 648. 
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Direct legislation, through, popular legislature as we 
understand it now, was obviously non-existent in early 
times, but indirect methods were available. Law could not be 
made, but it could be declared. The Sultan, with or without 
consulting his dignitaries, issued ordinances. For instance, 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din made a law according to which no bad 
woman was to have any inheritance from her husband. This 
became effective in restraining such women, and is said to 
have worked, well. Sikandar’s law forbade sat% and the use of 
liquors throughout his dominions. Zain-ul-Abidin had his 
cabinet for consultation regarding the framing of important 
laws. A noteworthy feature of this cabinet was the presence 
in it of the leading scholars of the day. He accordingly 
drew up a code, and had most of his commands inscribed 
on copper tablets, and sent them to every town and village. 
Muhammad Khan, the brother and the Prime Minister of 
Bad Shah, was his counsellor in matters of policy and 
a judge in the investigation of law.” The king revised 
the disregarded laws of previous kings as the spring revives 
the plants destroyed by the winter .” 1 The Sultan’s law 
against theft is noteworthy. If any theft occurred, the 
headman of the village, or town where the theft occurred, 
was held responsible. The result was that theft was 
banished from the country. Akbar issued ordinances about 
revenue and other features of administration. With other 
important ordinances we shall deal later on. • > 


The attitude of Islamic Law towards non-Muslims, 

When Muhammad bin Qasim conquered Sind, his 
superior, Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf-as-Saqafl, the celebrated 
Governor of Arabia and ‘Iraq, passed a decree 
applicable to Hindus. Hajjaj decreed: “ As they 
have made submission and agreed to pay taxes 
to the Khalifa, nothing more can properly be required 
of them. . . . . . Permission is given to them to 

worship their gods. Nobody must be prevented from 
following his own religion. They can live in theiy houses 
in 'whatever manner they like.” Which modern Govern¬ 
ment of today, asks Mirza Baqir ‘All , 2 in these days 

1 . Kings of Kashmirti, page 26. _ ' 

2. ffindu- M uslim Problem by Mirza. Baqir 'All, b . a . (Oxon.) r 
Thacker & Co. Ltd., Bombay, 1944, Patna Extension Ledum ir 
December) 1938, page 23. 
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warfare. And during that period of religious mania the 
toleration of Hindus and Muslims is a glorious chapter in 
world .history. This does not mean that every 

■ 1, 1 ■». . . _ -V • , ; v, ■ «/ 

Muslim king was a saint. Possibly one or two 
or. religious maniacs who played into the hands of priests 
Perhaps some did destroy idols. But what of that ? 





must remember that when Brahmans gained ascendancy 




over the Buddhists, they wiped out completely ‘ 
Buddhist temples. Some of that also is tagged on 
vto Muslims. If Brahmans 9 destruction of Buddhists 
is pardonable, then why should if he such a crime if 
some Muslim king destroyed idols % And if history ignores 
the former and gives prominence to the latter, then surely 
a&t history is propaganda. It must also be remembered 
that temples were store-houses of wealth and money more 

*&• of 

than the gods. This was a great attraction. Bid not 


* Hmdu-Mudm Problem, p&g<* 24, 
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Riza Shall cast greedy eyes on Muslim shrines in December 
1938? It must be quite understandable if some Muslim 
kings could not resist the temptation for treasures that 
temples offered. We must not lose sight of the fact that 
we are dealing with a period when there was personal 
rule and limitless power in the hands of individuals, and 
who were unaware that posterity was going to judge them 
with the then unknown standard of religious tolerance. 
And to give emphasis to isolated acts and allow them to 
colour the whole period of history is like judging America 
by the Ku-Klux-Klan, the one organization hostile to all 
alien influences. The historian who does that lends himself 
to the suspicion that he has some ulterior motive In 
writing historv. With this perspective in mind, compare 

,.4/ J* JU m um i n i t ' ** : JL 

the tolerance that pervaded the whole of the Hindu-Muslim 
period with the Danish massacre of monks and of nuns in 
England, the Inquisition in Spain, the persecution of Jews 
and Catholics in modern Germany and of Freemasons (that 
secret societv of Protestants which has become a social 
ornament in Protestant England) in modern Spain. 


Five concrete cases of strict Justice in Muslim 
courts- against Muslim Monarclisand a Muslim 
Empress. \ y '. V' / /F;.;. 

Muhammad Tughluq sued hy two Hindu complainants. , 

Muhammad ibn 'Abdullah, commonly known as Ibn 
Battutah,* states in his well-known Travels (originally 
edited, on dictation by Ibn Battutah, by Muhammad ibn 
'Juzayy, the principal secretary of the Sultan of Fez, 
whither Ibn Battutah returned after his adventures) that 
Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq, on summons issued on the 
plaint of a Hindu charging the Sultan with his brother’s 
murder, presented himself, unaided by any attendant, in 
the court of the QazI, who had been previously instructed 
not to stand up on the Sultan’s arrival, or to show him any 
respect, but to treat him like other accused., The Qazt 
decided that the Sultan must pay with his life unless the 
complainant was satisfied and withdrew his complaint. The 
Sultan satisfied the Hindu complainant who, then, with¬ 
drew his complaint. On another occasion^ the son of a 

nobleman a Sultan of giving him 21 stripes* On 

4-—_i .... . - ■ . y 

. » r. n • • •, I . , * " . * 

" : ’ . • 1* . ' ... • .;■* ■ '' ' ■.■ . ■ . ° . . 1 Y 'Y' 

*UrcLu Translation of Volume II, by Ma'ula vl Muhammad t Husain^ 
1S98, Dar-ul-l3ba { at, Lahore, page 13,0. 
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contemporary historian, ‘Abbas Sarwani,* 
;ed in the words of William Erskine from 
India (Longman. London. 1854. volume 




on an elephant through a street of Agra, 
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slf. Struck with her beauty, he fixed 
, threw her a bird-man (beetle-leafi, and 


passed on. me woman, consiaermg tnat, i 
he had treated her as a wanton, and fee 
wounded, resolved not to survive the affront 
when informed of the incident, had gr 
preventing her intention. He went straig 
of Sher Shah, and, among other suitor 



‘Abbas Khan, whose son, Hasnu Khan, married a sister of Sher Shah’s. 
He himself received a command of 500 horse from Akbar. ‘Abbas 
Sarwani is the author of the Tuhfah-i-Alcbar Shahi, better known as the 
Ta’rikh-i-Sher Shaht, and written by order of Akbar, probably soon 
after a . h . 987 == a . c . 1579. It is a valuable biography of Sher Shah Sur. 
The author, a contemporary, was well-informed regarding the life and 
character of this chief who rose to be the ruler of India. (Note .—Sarwan 
or Sharwan—which should not be confused with Shirwan of the poet 
KhaqanI, and is in Russian Azarbaijan—is a city about 60 miles 
south-west of Qandahar, Afghanistan, aud is also the headquarters of tbe 
district of that name.) 
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Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dm of Bengal sued by a woman. 

Another case is worth mentioning. It is that of the 
literary but luxury-loving Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dm A‘zam Shah 
who ruled over Bengal from 795 to 813 A. h.=1393 to 1410 
a.c., i nd corresponded with the great Khwaja Shams-ud-Dm 
Hqfiz of Shiraz, Iran, when enjoying royal honours in Sonar- 
gaon, Bengal, before his father's death. The Cambridge His¬ 
tory of India, Volume II, 1928, page 265, narrates this case 
in the following words: 
















bow and arrow he accidentally wounded the only son of 
a widow. The woman appealed for justice to the 

an officer to summon the king to his court, 
access to the royal presence by a 
and unceremoniously served the summons. A‘zam, after 
concealing a short sword beneath his arm, obeyed the sum- 
mons and, on appearing before the judge, was abruptly 
charged with his offence and commanded to indemnify the 
complainant. After a short discussion of terms the woman was 
compensated, and the judge, on ascertaining that she was 
satisfied, rose, made his reverence to the king, and seated 
on a throne which had been prepared for his reception, 
g drawing his sword, turned to the qaz% and said, 
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intruder in her private garden, and the dead man’s wife 
complained to the Emperor, law took its course. The 
Empress had to appear as an accused. She was exonerated 
only on satisfactory indemnification of the complainant, 
supported by the ruling of the Qazi of the realm. Only then 

x JL . */ ■ Y „ » ** * 

was the case against the Em] press withdrawn. This exciting 
theme was graphically versified by the Muslim historian 
of our day, the late Maulana Shibli NuhnanT. 

Muslim rule maintained itself on the strict enforcement 
of strict justice, which could call to account even the 
medieval Muslim monarch or his consort to stand his 
or her trial in open court. And this was not confined to 
India. In Christian Europe we have already referred to the 
Italian traveller, who wished one could appeal from a 
European court to the Sultan Sulaiman, the Magnificent’s 
Supreme Court at Istanbul (See p. 616). When that high 
sense of justice declined, Muslim rule declined too. 


Administration of Hindu Law under Muslim Rule. 

. It may be stated on the authority of Sir Roland 
Wilson 1 that schools of Hindu law flourished continually 
all through the Muslim period in India. The careful pre¬ 
servation of old, and the very extensive production of new, 
commentaries is another factor. It mav be safelv inferred 
from both that there was plenty of work for Brahman 
judges to do. The threat of excommunication would 
usually suffice to secure obedience to their decisions within 
their self-centred caste bodies without resorting to the 
Muslim Qazi. The Hindu authors of some of the commen¬ 
taries held high posts under Muslim rulers. The Brahman 
lawyer who explained the personal law of the Hindus was 
designated Pandit or Shastrl. And the status of such a 
Pandit or Shastrl was the same as that ofa Mufti . Htut mish 
instituted the ofSce of the Pandit in India on the ‘ Abbaside 
model. 2 Disputes between Hindus and Muslims would 
naturally not turn upon family relations or inheritance, 
but would arise either out of contracts at the great centres 
of trade or out of personal wrongs. These could, of 
course, come under the cognizance of Muslim tribunals. 
In the department of contract, points out Sir Roland 


1. Introduction to Hhe Study of Anglo-Muhctmmad'an Law, page 75. 

2. Ameer Ali’s A Short History of the Saracens , London, 1896. 

pages 1818 and 422, . v. ? 
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Wilson, the Hindus had no special reason for clinging to 
their own usages in preference to the full and clear precepts 
of the Muslim law. Mr. Neil B. E. Baillie, in his Muham¬ 
madan Law of Sale, thinks that the Muslim law of sale 
regulated the dealings not only of Muslims with Hindus, 
but of Hindus with each other. It is certain that one of 
its rules, at all events, that of pre-emption, governed —as 
it governs today in the Punjab—all sales of land irres¬ 
pective of the creed of the proprietors. As regards criminal 
law, the Shan 6 at itself made provision for the exemption 
of non-Muslims from some of its penal rules, for instance, 
from the punishment for drinking wine. 

Under Bad Shah in Kashmir, 

Zain-ul- £ Abidin ruled the Hindus according to their own 
laws. This is provided for by the Muslim Shari'at. 44 We 
are commanded,” says the author of the Eiddyahf “to 
leave them (non-Muslim subjects) at liberty in all things, 
which may be deemed by them to be proper according 
to their own faith.” The Prophet of Islam by granting a 
charter of liberties to non-Muslims had set the" example of 
recognizing the personal law of non-Muslims. History ’ 
affords numerous instances, points out Mr. Muhammad 
Bashir Ahmad, 1 2 when assurances given by the Prophet 

^ l l*r ***** ■ 

were repeated by his successors. On one occasion, as 
Dr. Vesey Fitzgerald relates (in his Muhammadan Law, 
p. 11), a non-Muslim was granted a decree against the Caliph 
of Baghdad by his own court of law. 

Under Ahhar, . 

Akbar’s attitude towards non-Muslims is clear from his 
proclamation 8 :—“ No man should be interfered with 
on account of his religion, and every one should be allowed 
to change his religion if he liked. If a Hindu woman fell 
in love with a Muslim and changed her religion, she should 
be taken from him by force and be given back to her family. 
People should not be molested if they wished to build 
churches and prayer-rooms or idol temples or fire temples.” 


1. S. G. Grandy’s edition of Hamilton’s Eidayah, 2nd edition, 
1870, Ch. 57, Vol. II, lines 59. 

2. The Administration c$ Justice in Medieval India by Muhammad 
Bashir Ahmad, mja., m.litt., i.c.s., Aligarh University, 1941, page 90. 

3. Blochmanu's English Truuslatjou of the £’m, Vol. I, page 207, 
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In 1620 A. c. Jahangir saw Rajaurl Muslim women 
buried alive along .with their dead husbands. A girl of ten 
or' twelve was put alive into the grave along’ with her dead 
husband of the same age, at the times of his visit on a 
Friday in the fifteenth year of his reign. When a daughter 
was born to a man without means she was put to death by 
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On one of his birthdays when Zafar Khan Ahsan, the 
governor of the time, brought the hardships of the people 
with regard to the plucking of saffron and the levying of 
taxes to the notice of the Emperor, an ordinance put a stop 
to these impositions. And this ordinance is inscribed on 
the gate of the Jami £ MasjId, Srinagar (supra page 268). 
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No capital punishment under Aurangzib ‘Alamg%r. 

; f£ Capital punishments were almost totally unknown 
under Aurangzib ‘llamglr. The adherents of his 
who contended with him for the empire, were 
pardoned when they laid down their arms.” * 




*• 


♦ Alexander Dow’s History of Hindostan, John Murray, Vol. TIT, 
p. 424, 
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On the subject of punishment Pringle Kennedy, the 
author of A History of the Great Moghuls , observes : 44 My 
reader will note with surprise that Aurangzib was slow to 
punish, but the history of his whole .reign, show's that, save 
in cases where he feared for his throne, particularly from 
his relations, he was. exceedingly lenient. Pyramids of 
skulls had no fascination for him. We read nowhere in his 
reign of massacres, nor of cruelty such as is to be found in 
the annals of the earlier Mughals.” (Vol. II, 1911, p. 75), 

I)ow 5 in his History of Hindostan, points out that 
though Aurangzib ‘Alamglr rewarded proselytes, lie did 
not persecute the adherents of 
in 
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indeed, that any individual was ever 
the open exercise of the worshin of his fathers.” 1 

' *** - Ju 

of war—-women and children exempted. 

Muslim Law prohibits killing or putting to death 
children, women and aged men, and those who are bed¬ 
ridden, blind, decrepit, or paralytic, also those, who have 
lost their limbs, are lunatic, insane, etc. 2 



Aurangzib ‘Alamgir followed this rule strietlv 
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common practice m Asia in 

all his wars and conquests the life and property of 
subjects were protected and respec ~ 
were never punished. The great rebels and 
immediately pardoned on their repenting. 3 
slaves of the prisoners of war. In judicial matters, civil or 
criminal, he never interfered, and left every case to 
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Suits against the State. Government Advocates. 

Aurangzib ‘Alamgir issued an edict permitting all sub- 

Government in courts of 
any claim upon it and wanted satisfaction. 
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Elphinstone : History of India, June 1866 Edition, p. 672 
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Government advocates were appointed in every district to 
plead lor the government in law-suits brought against it by 
subjects.” 1 Under Muslim Law the state and the 
subject stand on the same footing. The Caliph is regarded 
as one of the subjects. The Law allows the subject to 
sue the state. There are innumerable instances of suits 
being filed in the court of law against . the Caliphs, the 
Sultans or the sovereigns. When the king was summoned 
by the court, he had to appear and take his trial. like an 
ordinary suitor, and the decree, passed against him, was 
enforced by the court. 2 Already five concrete cases to this 
effect have been cited. 

During Mughul and Afghan rule,. Kashmir was a 
province subject to laws administered in important matters 
from the Mughul and Afghan capitals. Provincial governors 
issued regulations which were in the nature of bye-laws. 


Administrative Units. 


The whole Valley of Kashmir was subdivided for 
administrative purposes into a considerable number of 
smaller units, known during Hindu rule as inshay a, and 
paryana during Muslim rule. Abul Fazl’s account is the 
first, says Sir Aurel. Stein, 3 which presents us with a 

■■■■ ■ . & . . • ... m "d _ "IB - » * tf® ® "I! 



The number of parganas, continues Stein, had changed 
but little during Afghan times. For, the Sikhs on their 
conquest of the Valley, seem to have found thirty-six as the 
accepted traditional number. But there have been various 



Saduj AH: A Vmiioaffion of Auftzng'Zlb, pages 142-43. 
Wahid Husain's Administration 6$ Justice during Muslim 
Calcutta University, 1934, pages 53-55. 

The Anfdiemt Geography of Kashmir, pages 134-3*5. 
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changes in the names and extent of these parganas. 
Frequent changes and re-distribution of the parganas 
continued during Dogra rule. The list for the year 1865 a.c. 
shows a total of forty-three. Subsequent reforms introduced 
tahslls after the fashion of Indian Provinces in order to 
reduce the number of subdivisions. In Lawrence’s time, in 
1889, there were fifteen tahslls which, in the map at the end 
of his Valley of Kashmir (1895), are shown as eleven only. 
In their constitution little regard was paid to the 
historical divisions of the country. 

The present day distribution of the Valley is into 
two districts or wizamts : the Baramula or the Northern 
Wizarat and the Anantnag (Islamabad) or the Southern 
Wizarat which includes Srinagar. These two Wizarats 
consist of seven Tahslls. The Wizarat -i - Anantnag 
comprises: 1. Srinagar Khas, 2. Pulwama (or Avantipora), 
3. Anantnag (or Islamabad), and 4. Kulgam. The Wizarat- 
i-Baramula embraces : 1. Baramula, 2. Badgam (or 
Sri-Part ap- Singhpor) and 3. Handwara. The Tahsildars 
who are in charge of these tahslls are under the Wazirs 
or Collectors or Deputy Commissioners. The Tahslls have 
Niydbats with Na’ib Tahsildars in charge of them. They 
all form the revenue collecting agency of the State. 

The population was much larger in olden days in 
Kashmir than it is at present. According to the Vijaye- 
jvara Mahatamya 1 (handbook dealing with the greatness 
of the Vijabror Tiratha), Kashmir had, in prehistoric times, 
6,063 villages. Deserted village sites and remains of 
extended systems of irrigation left by Muslim rulers tend to 
prove it. A series of appalling famines and epidemics 
wrought terrible havoc in the mass of rural population 
particularly. The famine of 1878 alone is supposed to 
have removed a large part if not ac’ually three-fifth of the 
population from the Valley. It is noteworthy, at the same 
time, that the population which, in 1835 A.c. during Sikh 
rule, was estimated at about 2 lakhs rose to 8 lakh and 14 
thousand in 1891. 2 

■ IV ' • . . ..." . - . . • • ' ’ ' “ ■ 
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1. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, April 
1910, Yol. VI, No. 4, p. 197. 

2. The Ancient Geography of Kashmir, page 136. 
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The Revenue System of Kashmir 

■V-In order to be able to understand the revenue system 
of Kashmir, it would be well, to have a glance at the system 
of revenue in India, under Muslim rule. The period 
of the Tughluqs would perhaps give us a better idea, as the 
early Sultans of Kashmir were the contemporaries of the 
Tughluqs of Hind us tan. We shall sing] e o at the reign of Firuz 
Sh ah, the contemporary of Sultan Shihab-ud-Dlnof Kashmir, 
as a type for its peace and plenty, and orderly government. 
Apart from the land revenue in Firuz Shah’s time, there 
were the following sources of state income, by means 
of imposts: 1 (1) market dues; (2) brokerage (of 

bazars); (3) slaughter-houses ; (4)amusement tax; (5) per¬ 
fumery ; (6) betel; (7) octroi on cereals; (8) tax on scribes; 
(9) indigo ; (10) fish ; (11) cotton cleaning ; (12) soap manu¬ 
facture ; (13) silk; (14) oils ; (15) parched gram ; (36) 
ground rent of stalls in markets ; (17) gambling houses ; 
(18) tax on balconies ; (19) town dues ; (2o) tax on 
brick kilns or potteries; (21) house-tax ; (22) pasture-tax ; 
(23) fines and amercements ; (24) zakdt, that is 2-|per cent, 
of property on Muslims or mal-i-nisab ; (25) jizya or 
capitation-tax on non-Muslims; 2 (26) res-relida or mdl-i- 
Idwdris ; (27) one-fifth of all spoils and produce of mines. 
The land revenue was assessed at one-tenth on the cul¬ 
tivated land. 


’ In general the same broad, general heads of revenue 
must have obtained in contemporary Kashmir. 



of Sultan Firm Shah, which has since been printed by the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1941, and the Aligarh Muslim University. See The 
Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire by Edward Thomas, London, 
1871, page 5. The first twenty-three were abolished by Fxrulz Shah in 
1375 a.c. The Futuhat has been translated and edited by Shaikh 
‘Abdur Rashid, m.a., and Muhammad Akram Makhduml, M.A., M. ED., 
of Aligarh. The year of publication is not given. 

2. It must be noted here that the jizya was sometimes collected, 
sometimes not fyicle Sir Roland Wilson’s Introduction to the StiMy of 
Anglo-Muhdmmadan Law, London, 1894, page 75). It was just like the 
zaTcat, due from Muslims though, as a matter of fact, as Mr. ‘Abdullah 
Yusuf ‘All puts it, it was rather the exception than the rule for the 
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Sir Walter Lawrence lias, however, given in his Valley 
(page 236), the heads of revenue in Kashmir for the year 
1871-72 A C. These I give below for the information of 
the reader, to enable him to construct, by inference, in 
the light of contemporary Indian practice, his own picture 
of the sources of income available to the state during 
Muslim rule in Kashmir. 

(1) Government’s share of rice crops (2) Revenue in 
cash (3) Receipts from the Shawl Department (4) Tribute 
from petty chiefs (5) Town duties and customs (6) Timber 
(7) Sheep and goats (8) Offerings of pious Hindus (9) Cows 
and buffaloes (10) Ferries (11) Tobacco (12) Courts of Justice 
(13) Charas or hemp drugs (14) Saffron (15) Silk (16) Khulna 
or circumcision fee (17) Receipts from the Dal Lake (18) 
Singhara or water-nuts (19) Government ponies hired 
(20) Zar-i-Qazdya , ie.,fines on petty quarrels, and wedding 
fees (21) Mint (22) Stamps (23) Miscellaneous fines (24) Post 
Office (25) Sale of wild fruit (26) Sale of Government horses 
(27) Sale of Chinar leaves (28) Fruit of Government gardens 
(29) Taxes on shops, artificers and others. The details of this 
last are:-—(1) Sugar makers (2) Fruiterers, makers of pickles 
and sweetmeats (3) Bakers (4) Corn-chandlers (5) 
Porters (6) Masons (7) Carpenters (8) Sellers of 
betel-nut (9) Butchers (10) Cotton-carders (11) Black¬ 
smiths (12) Goldsmiths (13) Braziers (14) Dyers (15) 
Sellers of woollen thread (16) Prostitutes (17) Cloth 
merchants (18) Sellers of glass bangles (19) Menial 
Muslims or Halal-Khors (20) Soap-boilers (21) Polishers 
of arms (22) Gardeners (23) Fringe and tape makers 
or hdshiya and fita makers (24) Farmers and saddlers 
(25) Cloth brokers (26) Turners in wood (27) Cloth 
dressers (28) Knife makers (29) Painters (30) Basket- 
makers (31) Shoe-makers (32) Grave-diggers (33) 
Boatmen who carry stones (34) Earth cutters (peat) 
wood-cutters (35) Money-changers (36) Cutters and 
polishers of precious stones (37) Leather sellers 
(38) Makers of woollen garments (39) Bow-makers 
(40) Cowherds (41) Weavers (42) Friers of grain (43) 
Leech-sellers and dealers in medicine (44) Comb- 
makers (45) Sellers of Firewood, (46) Mungrls (makers 
of rice-bread) (47) Paper-makers (48) Miscellaneous. 

We may first begin with land-revenue. 








produced from the land, whether the soil be watered by 

the annual overflow of rivers or by periodical rains, excepting 

wood, bamboos or grass, which, are not subject to tithe. 

Lands watered by means of buckets or machinery, such as 

the Persian wheel, or by canals, are subject to only half 

tithes. This rule of taking one-tenth the produce as land 

revenue was, however, scarcely followed in India and 

rulers realized what they could. The immemorial tradition 

«.* 

in Kashmir was that the whole of the land was considered 
the property of the ruler. Of some portions of the hhdlisa 1 
lands viz. lands belonging to the state, the sovereigns 
divested themselves by grants in jagir for various periods. 
Since we are concerned with the Muslim period, we shall 
begin with Sultan Shams-ud-Dm, as we can hardly get 
material for the reign of Kinchan or Sultan Sadr-ud-DIn. 

According to Firishta, Sultan Shams-ud-Dm fixed the 
revenue at one-sixth of the produce in 1341 A.C., while 
Abu’l Fazl says that the Sultan levied a tax of one-sixth 2 
on all imports into Kashmir. During the reign of Sikandar, 
Saif-ud-Dln (Suhabhatta) had imposed food rates of which 
no details are given, which Zain-ul -‘Abidin, however, 
abolished altogether. 

It is on record that Zain-ul-‘Abidin revised the land 
assessment. He fixed it at one-fourth of the total produce 
in some places and at one-seventh in others. As Shams- 
ud-Dm had fixed his revenue at only one-sixth of the 
produce, it either was enhanced by * his successors, or 


1. W. H. Moreland defines hhdlisa as land reserved for tlie state 
as opposed to land assigned or granted to individuals. This is land 
administered directly by the Revenue Ministry for the benefit of the 
Treasury. A Superintendent of Reserved Lands is mentioned in the 
Tcibaqdt-i-Ndsiri (p. 249). The word khdUsa means “ pure ” or “free,” 
here, “unencumbered,” audits use in this special sense would be natural 
in the Revenue Ministry, hut “ reserved ” gives the actual position more 
clearly, because, at any moment, certain lands were kept apart for the 
Treasury, while the remainder was assigned. The common rendering 
“Crownlands,” Mr. Moreland thinks, is misleading, because in modern use 
the phrase carries with it the idea of permanence, while throughout the 
Muslim period, he says, there was no permanence whatever, reserved 
land being assigned, and assigned land being reserved, at the will of 
the ruler or his minister concerned: the distinction between the two 
classes was permanent, but a particular area might pass from one 
to the other at any moment .—The Agrarian System of Moslem India, 
Heffer, Cambridge, 1929, p. 29. 

2. This is from Ririshta, vide the A*m, VoL II, page 387 note. 
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extensive irrigation works, enormously increased the area 
)f cultivation and promoted the prosperity of the people 
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gone up 
farmers were 

from the exactions of revenue officers by a law which 
1 ^ ^ after from accepting any gifts, or, as Rodgers 

puts it, Zam-ul-'Abidin forbade the acceptance of gifts by 
tahsllddrs or revenue collecting officers. The length of the 
janh, says Abu’! Fazl, 2 was added to for the benefit of the 
landholder, but- no detail is forthcoming. 
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g to Mlrza Haidar, 3 there were four kinds of 
: (i) dbi —■ cultivated by irrigation, (ii) land not 

needing artificial irrigation, (Hi) gardens and (w) level 

4 * On the level ground, on account of excessive 
moisture the crops do not thrive, and for this reason the soil 
is not tilled which constitutes one of its charms.” 4 
A broad division of land in modern days is: Saildha or 
subject to flood; dartniydna is central or maiddm; and 
andi, that is, land bordering on hills and liable to 
extensive damage by cold winds. 5 

Abul Fazl notes that the system of revenue in 
Kashmir was by appraisement and division of crops. 
“Assessments by special rates, and_ cash transactions 
were not the custom of the country.” 
also the Persian text, p. 570) 
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1. Literally, as explained on page 251 n, ass-load?. See also p. 644. 

2 . “ “ ' ' 

3. 

4. Economics of Food Grains. 

5. Ibid., 


The A’in, Volume II 


fish Translation, 

1 i 

pages 10-11. 


page 425 






enough being known as Yamraj. incident any, we read m 
the Akbar-nama : £C In India, the land is divided into 
plots each of which is called a hi glia .” In Kashmir a every 
plot is called a patta. This should be one bighd one hiswa 
according to the II ah I gaz, but Kashmiris reckon 2J 
pattas and a little more as one bighd.” (H. Beveridge, 
VoL III, pp. 830-31). In the 34th year of his reign, 
Akbar visited Kashmir, and issued several ordinances 
regarding the taxation of the country, and fixed' the 
land-tax at one-fourth. This was during the governorship 
of 







In Chapter VI, on page 247 of Kashlv, we have 
mentioned the fifty-one days’ rebellion caused by the 
excessive assessment of the Valley in the time of Yusuf 
Khan Mashhadi. While discussing the revenue system of 
Kashmir, we have here to take note of the nature of this 
rebellion of the peasantry, shortly after the annexation of 
the Valley by Akbar, due to the oppression exercised by the 
new assignees, who (besides other mistakes) had foolishly 
demanded the full jama 1 , viz., valuation. The point is, 
as W. H. Moreland,* points out that the original valuation 

was excessive ; 
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income, without consideration of the actual position, drove 
sants into rebellion. That this is the true reading 
from the action taken by the Emperor. First, in 
to deal with the actual emergency, he limited the 
’ income to one-half the produce, in accordance 

of demand, 

refund to the 
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be in accordance with the facts, and 
the recurrence of similar trouble. 
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sent to Kashmir, Yusuf Khan having been recalled. Asaf 
Khan re-distributed the lands of the j aglr-liolders. The 
cultivation of z e afrdn (saffron) and hunting were declared 
monopolies. The revenue was fixed according to the assess- 


*The Agrarian System of Moslem India by W. H. Moreland, 
0. S. I., I. C. S., W. Heffer & Son Ltd., Cambridge, 1929, p. 214* 
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rnent of Qazf f AII, • the Mir Bakhshi or the treastirer- 
generah 

Early in Akbar’s time, the total .revenue of Kashmir 
was fixed at 22 lakh kharwars. The revenue of Kashmir is 
explicitly given by the A’m-i-Akhart (English Translation, 
VoL II, p. 368) as 6,21,13,040 dams , but QazI c All’s assess¬ 
ment, on the preceding page, is 7,46,70,411 dams, while 
Asaf Khan’s was less than that amount by 8,60,034 dams. 
This ought to yield a revenue of 7,38,10,377 dams (Rs. 
18,45,259-6-10). Probably the first one is' correct, says 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar in his English Translation of the 
Khulasat-ut-Taivdnkh, etc., entitled The India of Aurangzib 
(Calcutta, 1901, page xxxi). Again, the revenue of 
Kashmir, according to the A’in-i-Akharl was Rs. 15,52,826 
in the year 1594 A.c. In 1648, in Shah Jahan’s time, 1 
it was 15,00,00,000 dams or Rs. 37,50,000 * in 1654 during 
Aurangzib Alamgir’s rule, it was 11,43,90,000 dams or Rs. 
28,59,750. The revenue of Kashmir, according to the 
Khulasat-ut-Taivdrlkh of Sujan Rai Khattrl of Batala 
(district Gurdaspur, East Punjab), was Rs. 31,57,125, in the 
year 1695. According to the Dastur-ul-Amal (MS.), or the 
Revenue Manual, it was Rs. 69,47,784 about the year 1700, 
while in 1707, before'Alamgirs death, it was 22,99,11,397 darns 
or Rs. 57,47,734. According to the GhaMr Gulshan, which 
is also known as the Akhbdr-un-Nawadir of Rai Chatar 
Bhan Rai Saksena Kayasth, the revenue of Kashmir was 
Rs. 53,20,502 about the year 1720. Sir Walter Lawrence, 2 
however, states by calculation that the total revenue 
of Kashmir under the Mughuls was Rs. 14,47,114, of 
which the city of Srinagar contributed Rs. 1,77,733, ard, 
therefore, for the Valley minus Srinagar, Rs. 12,69,381, the 
value ascribed to a khanvdr being 8 annas 3 pies. It 
must be pointed out that the Kashmiri rupee remained 
different from the Chaghtai rupee for long time. And 
money-changers must have made money in these transac¬ 
tions. Also the figures of revenue cannot be very instruc¬ 
tive unless one is certain of the exact value of the rupee 
as it was in 1594 and the rupee as it was in 1700. 

During Afghan rule, the system of the Mughuls was 
generally adopted but their exactions appear to have been 


1. E. Thomas, Revenue Resources of the Mvtyhal Ehnpire, pages, 
52-53. / . . 

% The V alley * pages 234-5, 
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rather heavy. According to George Forster, 1 * who visited 
Kashmir in 1783 A.c., a revenue of between twenty to 
thirty lakhs of rupees was collected from Kashmir, of which 
a tribute of seven lakhs was remitted to the treasury. 
A portion of this tribute was transmitted to the Afghan 
capital at Kabul in shawl goods.? The revenue return of 
Kashmir under Zaman Shah 3 was— 

... ' Rs. 

The Treasury .. 22,50,000 

Taluqadars • .. 6,28,000 

.. 11,40,000 


Ty.;,Ah^^^-Tptal:.: 40,18,000 

Mir Tzzatullah 4 notes that ten lakhs of rupees per annum 
were realized by duty on every boat-load of rice during his 
visit in 1812-13 a.c. The average price of rice, he says, 
was about Rs. 3 per khanudr* 

The Sikhs made a general resumption of all jaglrs 
and ousted their owners with the result that thousands 
were reduced to destitution. "Vigne 5 notes that 
during Sikh rule two lakhs were paid “ in aims and wages 
to Hindu feasts, processions, shrines and fakirs, etc. 
Another lak (lakh) for expenses and repairs, and one which 
the governor was allowed to retain as his salary. So that 
from seven to ten laks (10 laks of small rupis, about 
66,600 1) was. as I have stated, the annual amount 
received bv Runjit from this rich but exhausted province. 

a The revenue being framed, the governor of course 
takes all he can get, without diminishing the chances of a 
sufficiency to meet the demands of next year ; and, amongst 
other modes of filling his own coffers, I was informed that 
he probably takes many rupis in bribes for decisions, and 
3,000 or 4,000 more in casual offerings and presents. There 
is, of course, the greatest difficulty in collecting information 


1. Journey } page 32. 

% /&?$., page 21. 

3. Information based on Ghulam Sarwar’s papers preserved in the 
Imperial Record Department, New Delhi. Ghulam Sarwar was deputed 
by the British Government to Afghanistan during 1793-95 a.c. when 
Lord Cornwalis was Governor-General of India. Ghul'am Sarwar’s account, 
in the words of Sir John Shore, is “the best procurable account of the 
dominions, forces, revenues and character of Shah Zaman.’* 

4. Travels 5 page 4. 


0, Travels Kashmir by G. T. Vigne, 1842, London, Vol. II, p. 120, 





Copper Coins of the Kings of Kashmir, Non-Muslim Rajas and Muslim Sultans. 
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378. Haidar Shah. 471. Muhammad Shah. 524. Ibrahim Shah. 
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COPPER COINS OF THE KINGS OF KASHMIR 



CIVIL & MILITARY ORGANIZATION IN 



about the revenue. The shawl 
informed, pays a revenue of 23 per 
much less than the reality and, in fact 


manufactory, so I am 



Q 1* 




IS 



regularity in the system of taxation. Every trade and 
profession is taxed, even that of the dancing girls, who 
reside in companies, which are taxed at 4 or 10 rupis each 
in the month. - 


“ In Kashmir the expenses of a peasant do not amount 
to more than 2 Huri Singhi or small rupis— 2s. 8d. a month.” 

The State took half 1 the share of the Jcharlf crop, in 
addition to four traks per hharwdt. In the words of Mr. A. 
Wingate, who wrote the Preliminary Report of the 
Settlement of Kashmir commenced in 1887, “ traces of 
disused irrigation and of former cultivation, ruins of 
villages or parts of villages, of bridges, etc., local tradition, 
all point to a greater prosperity, which by the end of Sikh 
rule in 1846 a.jd. had well nigh disappeared.” 2 Lawrence’s 
calculation works out the revenue under the Sikhs at 
13 lakhs (page 238), 

Under Ranblr Singh, in 1870, 3 the revenue of Kashmir 
was estimated at 50 lakhs of rupees. But Lawrence notes 
15 lakhs for 1861, and 16,07,542 as the estimate for 1887, 
the actual being unknown. In 1888 the actual, revenue was 
12,31,258 (p. 238) or just a little over that of the Sikhs. 


The Coinage of Kashmir 

The standard coin type of Kashmir, according to 
Cunningham, remained unchanged from the type introduced 
by Kanishka in 78 A.c. down to the Muslim conquest in 
1339 a.c., or for 1261 years; but it is unfortunate that, 
like the Kashmir mason of Muslim rule, the die sinkers of 


that period are disappointing. 


Coins 



A.C.), 



of the Sultans and Bad shahs of Kashmir- 

i oldest Muslim coin available in the Sri Pratap 
useum at Srinagar is that of Shah Mir (1339-42 
the oldest copper coin available is that of 
Sikandar. The complete legend on Shah Mir’s coin is 



*15 S j 1UJ! and in the central lozenge is Sultan 

Sikandar’s follows the same legend and lozenge except, 


1. Economics of Food-Grains by Jiyalal K. Jalali, m.a., 1931, 
page 36. 

2. Ibid., page 36.. 

3. fetters from India and Kashmir, written in 1870, page 187-, • 




638 ' kashIr hwwww..;/; 

of course, the change in the name of the Sultan. Mr. Stanley 
Lane Poole 1 refers-to the forty-two Kashmir coins in the 
British Museum, and says half of them are of silver. The 
copper issues are round, thin, of the average diameter of 
*8 in., with the loop or knot of arabesque design in the 
midst. The silver coins are square in shape with an average 
weight of 94 grs., and a breadth of *6 to *65 in. 

The late Mr. Chas. J. Rodgers, Honorary Numismatist 
to the Government of India, had made a detailed study of 
the coins of Kashmir. His contributions to the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 2 are valuable for 
the Islamic, period of Kashmirian history. Two adverse 
statements emerge' out of his criticism : (a) that the coins 

of the Sultans of Kashmir have very little artistic value 
and (b) their dates, in many cases, are confusing. Even 
the most casual observer would agree with Mr. Rodgers 
and accept his criticism on the first point. But as regards 
the second, I believe some of the coins examined by him 
must have been spurious, as the craze for coin-collection 
appears to have led cheats to find scope for their 
activities by counterfeiting old coins, just as the craze 
for stamp-collection, at times, may give rise to the pre¬ 
paration of counterfeit stamps. At any rate, the Sultans 
could not have been so foolish as to give the same dates on 
the coins of different rulers. But, it is not improvable 
that rival factions, who set up rival Sultans on the throne 
struck coins, or even gave currency to their respective 
coinage, as we shall presently note in the case of 
Salim Shah Suj: and Akbar, much before the latter’s conquest 
of Kashmir. Mr. Rodgers 3 is also wrong in asserting that the 
coin of 1162 a.h.=1748 a.c. is that of Ahmad Shah Durrani. 
The fact is that it belongs to the Mughul Emperor Ahmad 
Shah, as shown by Mr. R. B. Whitehead, ex-Secretary of the 
Numismatic Society of India. Sultan Habib’s coins bear 
the name Mahmud. The British Museum collection too 
has a coin of 961 a.h.— 1553 a.c. in the name of Sultan 
Mahmud (page xlviii). Nazuk Shah is read as Nadir Shah 
in the British Museum collections also. 


1. . Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, London, 1885, 

page xlvii. * , ^ 

2. The Copper Coins of the Sultans of Kashmir, J. A.S.B., Volume 
XLVIII, Part 1, No. IV—1879, pages 2822-85. 

3. The Square Sifa&r Coins of the Skdtans of Kashmir, J.A.S.B, 
Volume I, IV, Part I, No. 2. —1885, pages 92-139. 
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[See the reverse for details.] 
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COINS OF THE SULTANS, OF CHAK PADSHAHS 
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Husain Shall Chak, 4 All Shall Ohak, and Yusuf Shall Chak 
took the title of BddsJidh, in rivalry of the Mughul emperors, 
and not that of Sultan used by the descendants of Shah Mir, 
as is shown by their coins. Some of the points calling for 
notice in the coins of the Sultans of Kashmir may be summed 
up as follows :—(I) On some coins, dates are given in 
figures as well as in words. Some have them only in words. (2) 

In some cases, the date is in Arabic, in others in Persian. 

(3) The coins vary very little, and there is a certain monotony 
about them. (4) They are all square, and have the same 
kind of lozenge on the reverse, namely, Zarb-i-Kashmir. (5) 
NdHb-i-KhaUfa4ur-Ra?imdn appears on some, since the ruler 
looked upon himself as the lieutenant of the Caliph of the 
time. In some, Nd’ih-i-Amir-ul-Mu'minm, and in others 
the regal title is used. In some of the coins, the honorary 
titles of Munir-ud-Dm and Ndsir-ud-Din have also been 
noticed. (6) Srinagar, or as it was called Kashmir; 1 was 
the only mint town during the Hindu and the entire Muslim 
rule. The Sarrafa Mahal la in Zaina Kadal, Srinagar, 
is believed to be the locality of the royal mint. Some 
coins give Khitta as the title of the mint town, others 
Shake. 2 (7) At the close of Hindu rule, copper coins were 
the only coins, but in Zaiivul-‘Abidin’s reign,_ silver coins 
were struck. According to Rodgers, Zain-ul-‘Abidin is the 
only Sultan who calls himself Nd%b4-Amlr-ul-Mu’minin. 
Some of this Sultan’s coins are of brass. (8) The weight 
of the square silver coins varies from 91 to 96 grains. 
The weight of the copper coins averages about 83 grains. 
Stein says that Sultan Hasan Shah re-issued the old 
puntshu (derived from puntsh, 1 twenty-five ’) or punsu in 
a debased form owing to financial pressure. Qrivara writes 
that when Sultan Hasan Shah found that the dinnaras 9 
of Toramana had ceased to be current, he gave currency 
to the new coin dvitinndri made of lead which was impressed 

1. See the footnote No. 3 on the ‘preceding page. 

2. Dr. Codrington’s Musalman Numismatics, published by the 
Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1904. 

3. Samskrt Dinnara is derived from the Roman Denarius which is 
still used for the coinage current in modern Czechoslovakia. In 
old Kashmir the term Dinnara was used generally for any coin as well 
as for coins of specific value. Dinnaras were coined in gold and silver 
as well as in copper. A hundred shells or cowries were equal to one copper 
Dinnara. When Kalhaga refers to salaries of high officers and others R. S. 
in terms of thousands’of Dinnaras, he means the copper Dinnaras.— 
Pandit’s River of Kings, page 67, footnote 103. Stein spells Dinnara. 








of some coins, each Sultan seems to have had a stvle of 
his own. 



It is curious that coins have been discovered of Islam 
Shah Sur (952 to 960 a.h.=1545 to 1552 A.c.) who never 
ruled in Kashmir. Probably they are evidence of the 






a.h. to 958 A.H 


m a sense, a 






was urging 
These coins of 


m 

A.C.), 

come 



in anticipation of his imaginary conquest of England. 
Mirza Haidar also struck a coin in the name of Humayun, 
which is preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta.* Lane 
Poole also refers (on page xlviii) to Humayun’s coin dated 953 
a.h.=1546 a.c. in the British Museum collection. Again, 
Mr. Rodgers came across Akbar’s coins struck in Kashmir 
as early as 965 a.h.=1557 A.c.,and another one of 987 a.h. 
=1579 A.C. ^ The explanation is that these coins were 
either complimentary, or else struck by factions, who were 
plotting against their Chak rulers, and were desirous of 
having Akbar as their king. Akbar’s coin struck in 
Kashmir in 994 a.h.=I586 a. c., has the Arabic legend, 
and the date is given in Arabic—a practice which he did 
not follow in India. 

had a fine currency in gold and silver. Srinagar 
retained its seat as a mint-town under the Mughuls. The 
finest Mughul currency was that of Jahangir, some of whose 
coins are of, great artistic merit. With the accession of 
Aurangzib ‘Alamgir, a standard type of coin was adopted, 
which endured till the end of the Mughul dynasty. 

Afghan 

Afghan rulers made no departure fern the latei? 
Mughul coinage. V- 


*Coin No. 27, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum , Yol. 2. 
page 192. < 
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’s coin bore the following legend 

S 

&UA>b CO Is? ^ I Ost&& Kj 


b jjAU £ya j\ JJ 2 pX«l ji ctX«j 

[God the inscrutable commanded Ahmad, the King, 

To stamp silver and gold currency from the legendary Fish to the Moon.] 

Abmad Shah bad a seal made in the form of a peacock 
bearing the following line— 

**pm W 

C 

<£Ui a&sL! 


w J? 



.V 


lestower o: 


GSvernmehtis God’s 
Ahmad Shah Durrani.] 




£ 

L j\ % 


4* 


4* 




’X~~ $ 

S 7 


3 


> ) 1 cr* Z./^ 


' * jp"* f 

Joo u 


[The sky brings gold and silver from the sun and the moon. 

In order that it may stamp on the face of the coi n the name of 
Timur Shah.] 



y y* 


.IvXA C-ib j\j$ 



t , bo 3 ^ bfcO ^ b ^ 

dispensation of the God of both the Worlds 
coinage became current in the name of Shah Zaman.] 











f 

/ 
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>b Jiyi 
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/ ■' 

[The Lord by His own favour ordered the seal-ring 
For world sovereignty in the name of Shah Zaman.] 


Coins struck in the name of Shaikh Nur-ud-Din Rlshl. 

In 1223-1225 a.h.=1808-I810 A.C., e Ata Muhammad 
Khan Bamlzal,* the Afghan governor (grandson of 
Shah Yall Khan, Vazlr of Ahmad Shah Durrani), 


*Tra i oel$ in Central Asia in 1812-13 by Mir ‘Izzatullah, 
Translation by Captain Henderson, page 4. 




who rebelled in the latter half of 1223 a.h.=1808 a.c., 
issued coins in the name of the popular Patron-Saint, 
Shaikh Nur-ud-Dln, after he had thrown off the yoke 
of the king of Kabul, because the two rulers, Shah Shujat 


ions against 


A.H. 


o A.C 


coins are 


reproduced in Chapter III, p. 101. The special nature of the 
occasion is marked by the issue of a handsome silver coin 
weighing 224 grains, the only piece of this weight in the 
entire Durrani series in the Punjab Museum, Lahore.* Fine 
double muhurs of a unique character were struck later. In 
the central scraare on the flowered field on the obverse 


\m $ 




[0 Shah Nur-ud-Din ! 0 Lord of the world-] 

On the reverse is : ujjil . toll! 

✓ / 

[The world is carrion, and the seekers thereafter are dogs.] 
The couplet, appropriately enough on the same, is- 


S> S> 




f \ iXAj u\£*o 

[The coin became bright through Shah Nur-nd-Din. 

It became current through the revered Chief of the Pious.] 

In another set there is— 

vj JP % 

s* ■ ■' . 

The Sri Pratap Singh Museum at Srinagar has a collection of 
Kashmiri coins during the rule of the Sultans, the Badshahs, 
Mughul emperors, and Afghan rulers. Several of these 
are reproduced in two plates on the opposite page. 

Sikh Coins . . . y-; 

• . ' ’•••• ; ' ' ' . . 1 ..." • • . ! • . . 

The Sikh rulers continued Persian legends on their 
coins. So did the early Dogras. The Sikh coin of Ranjlt 
Singh struck in Srinagar in 1819 A.c., or 1876 Samvat, 
had the following couplet on the obverse: 


[Abundance, the sword, victory and ready help 
Guru Gpbind. Singh obtained from Hauak.] 


* Catalogue of Coins in the P.unja b Museum, Lahore, by B.B 
Whitehead, i.e.s., Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1934, pages 174-6. 




Miscellaneous Coins of Mughul, Afghan, Sikh and Do^ri. Rulers and some 

old non-Muslim Ra.ias. 
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(See the reverse for details-J 
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The date is 1927 Samvat==1871 a. c. 

The Value of Coins. 


As for the value of coins, the kow'ri was, from early 
times, used as a monetary token in Kashmir, as elsewhere 
in .India. Eight kowris in Kashmir were equal to one baha~ 
gain, two b&hagains were equal to one punsu, four punsus 
made one hath, ten haths were equal to one sdsun (or sds), 
a hundred sdsun equal to one laksa, hundred lahsas equal to 
one kotl (crore). The hath is represented now by the pice or 
one-sixty-fourth of a rupee. In Akbar’s time, the term 
hath applied to a copper coin equivalent to one darn or 
one-fortieth of a rupee. The sdsun was equal to ten dams 
or Jth of a rupee. The payments in kind were all reduced 
to equivalents in ddhns. It may be noted that, in ancient 
Kashmir, the value of a dinar was so small as to be equal 
to one-twelfth of a bdhagain. Mir Tzzatullah in his Travels 
in 1812-13, during Afghan rule, states that ‘the rupee of 
Kashmir is equivalent in value to 9 or 10 annas : 15 tankas 
go to a 'rupee 5 [page 4]. 


Weights and Measures 

Edward Thomas* has extracted the following weights, 
current in Kashmir, from Gladwin’s A'ln-i-Akbari, Vol. II, 
p. 156; (also compare Col. Jarrett’s A’in,Yol. II, p. 354) 

1 tola —16 mashds of 6 rails each, or 96 rails. 

1 gold muhur —16 dams of 6 rails each, 96 rails, or 
4 rails more than the Delhi gold muhur. 

Rabsdsnu is a small coin of 9 mashas or 54 rails. 
Punchi is a copper coin, in value \ dam, also called 
kussarah (Kasims ?) 

Bdhagain is \ the punchi or \ dam. 

Shukri (or Shakri ?) is \ bdhagain. 

4 Punches or kussarahs= 1 hath 
40 Punchis or kussarahs—l sdsnu and 1J sdsnu—1 
sikka. 

100 Sdsnu =1 lak=10Q0 roval dams. 

V 

* The Chronicles of the Pathqn Kings of Delhi } London, Triibuer 
& Co., 1871, page 222. 





According to Abu-1 Fazl, 1 2 seven-and-a-lialf pals in 
Kashmir were considered equivalent to one ser, two sers 
equal to half a man (a maund), and four sers to a tar ah, 
sixteen tarahs to one hharwdr (or ass-load), abbreviated 
as hhar. A tar ah, according to the royal weights of Akbar, 
was equal to 8 sers. The actual ser was not above one 
pound avoirdupois. A horse-load equalled tarahs. 

The measures are as follows :— 

1 gira =2J inches. 

16 giras—l gaz. 

20 gira$*=I gaz [in measuring pashmina (shawl) 

cloth.],. 




in ass-ioa 
seers in 


seers. 




to 


rs time, is now 


m 


ual to 
are of 


two kinds. One is puhhta or standard, equal to 80 tolas. 
The other is Jcham or local, equal to 56 tolas. During the 
Pre-Muslim period, the hhar was the old hhdrl mentioned 
in the Rajatarangini, Taranga Fifth, verse 71, which the 
late Mr. R. S. Pandit says (p. 164, footnote 71, River of 
Kings r) occurs in the Rg. Veda IV, 32-17. The Persian 
form hharwdr is differently derived, viz. } hhar-bdr or 
hharwdr, an ass-load. 

One Kashmiri hharwdr has 16 tarahs. A horse-load 
is equal to 22 tarahs. A tarah is equal to 5/^ seers. It 
equalled eight seers of Akbar, or four Kashmiri man, 
one Kashmiri man being equal to four Kashmiri seers, and 
one Kashmiri seer being equal to 7-J pals (a pal means a 
stone). A kharwar of 16 tarahs is equal to 83 seers. A 
hharwdr of land, i.e., the area requiring a hharwdr weight of 
seeds, is equal to four British acres, when the seer is equal 
to 90 tolas or a little more, as it is in Peshawar today. 

A Kashmiri kharwar is equal to 177xft lbs. 
Wilson’s glossary puts the ordinary kharwar at 700 lbs. It 

may here be noted that in Arabic / hm means a measure 

■ . jp ... 

equal to six ass-loads. It is, however, not clear if / is derived 
from hhar, or vice versa. Kharwar in Iran is the measure 
of a hundred Tabriz maunds. 


1. Jarrett’s J’in, Yol. II, page 366. 

2. The Akbar-nama, English Translation by H. Beveridge, Vol. Ill, 
page 831, footnote. Also ? Lawrence’s Valley of KasTimiv^ page 243. 
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Land measures are commonly calculated not by length 
breadth, but by the amount of seed required by certain 
areas of rice-cultivation. Lawrence found by measurements 
that the hharwdr of land, that is, the rice area which is 
supposed to require a hharwar weight of rice-seed, exactly 
corresponds to four British acres, as noted on the 




[A bigha is a measure of land, f of an acre, or 3,025 square yards. 
This is the standard bigha as fixed by the Emperor Akbar, but at 
different times and in different parts of India it has varied considerably. 
The tandb, jarib and bigha seem to have been used as nearly 
interchangeable terms. Akbar’s bigha equalled 3,600 Ildhi gaz or 
3_,025. square yards of the bigha of Hindustan. Jarrett, in the 
A’in-i-Akbari, vol. ii, footnote on page 61, has a reference: 3,600 
square gaz= 3,025 square yards=0'539 or § an acre. In this context, 
the gaz , a yard, also standardized by Akbar and termed the Ildhi gaz, 
equals 33 inches. A guntha equals 121 square yards, or the fortieth 
part of an acre. Then, again, one acre consists of 8 kandls, one 
Jcanal equalling 20 marlas, and one maria equalling 30f yards. One 
acre has 4,840 square yards. A bigha has four Jcanals. The term 
is commonly used in the Valley of Kashmir, where it is 




In Zain-ul- £ Abidin’s time, the length of the gaz or the 
yard and the jarib or the chain was increased, but the 
exact addition is not known. Possibly the reference is to 
the standardization of the gaz in his time. 


Agriculture 

Bice. —Kashmir possesses a large area of alluvial soil 
owing to its system of rivers. But the Kashmiris have given 
the greatest attention to the rice crop. It is their staple 
crop from times immemorial. The Chronicles refer to it as 
dhanya, ‘grain.’ There is, however, no record to show its 
produce in the past, except that in Bad Shah’s time 
the annual produce is said to have come to about 77 lakhs 
of hharwdrs. After Bengal, Kashmir has the next highest 
percentage area of the rice crop in India, though it is 
ehfasli or one-cropped. 

[According to Jammu and Kashmir Information, November- 
December, 1945 (p. 14), the Department of Agriculture has, for some 
years past, experimented with a large number of foreign varieties 
of paddy. Experiments conducted at KhudwanI, Tahsll Kulgam, 
District Islamabad, have shown that a number of Chinese varieties 
of paddy can adapt themselves to the Kashmir soil and its environ¬ 
mental conditions. On the Farm, three of the Chinese varieties 
have yielded 50 to 60 maunds of paddy per acre, against an average 







of 35 rnannds per acre yielded by the local varieties. Small quantities 
of the seed were distributed to the neighbouring zammdars; the 
yield is reported, in some cases, as having been about 50 maunds 
per acre. The paddy makes good, white rice]. 

Some of the other crops are maize, wheat, cotton, 
saffron, barley, pulses, etc. Steep mountain-sides have 
naturally terrace agriculture. 

Aurangzlb ‘Alamglr 1 was very interested in agriculture 
which he both understood and encouraged, and when hunt¬ 
ing w r ould study the nature of the soil from this point of 
view. By way of encouragement to farmers, he issued an 
edict that the rents should not be raised on those who bv 

u 

their industry had improved their farms. To do so, he rightly 
considered, was both unjust and impolitic as it checked 
the spirit of improvement and impoverished the State. 

JL JL JL 



As the cultivation of hong or za c frdn or saffron in India 
is confined to Kashmir alone, it deserves to be specially 
noted. “The chief seat of its original cultivation appears 
to have been the town of Croycus, modern Korghoz, in 
Cilicia, which is a part of Asia Minor above Syria. From 
this central point of distribution it may not improbably 
have spread out east and west/’ 2 Saffron was cultivated 
by the Arabs The Crusaders in¬ 

troduced it into England. The story is that a pilgrim from 
Tripoli, Syria, secreted a corm of saffron in the hollow of his 
staff, and brought it to England. It is being cultivated as 
an irrigated crop in South America. Kalhana says that 
the saffron flower in Kashmir dates from the time 
of King Lalitaditya (725-753 A.C.). 

Hiuen Tsiang or Yuan Chwaug wrote : “Its flowers 
were long ago used to adorn the necks of oxen at the 
autumn festival in the country, and they were boiled in 
aromatic spirits to make a perfume. This, or some prepa¬ 
ration of the flowers, was largely used in northern countries 
in the service of worship offered before images in Buddhist 
temples. The flowers of the saffron plant are still largely 
used in decoctions, both as a condiment and as a pigment, 
by many of the inhabitants of Kashmir.” 3 “ In early Greek 

0 m m m i n 1.1 i i ii.ii m ii 

1* The Emerald set with Pearls by Florence Parbury, page 36. 

2. “ Saffron Cultivation in Kashmir ” by Mr. M. R. Fotidar, 
Director of Agriculture, Kashmir, in Agriculture arid Lhe-Btoch in 

3. Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, by Thomas Watters, page 263. 
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cultivated. Saffron is grown in Kishtwar also, where the 
fields are flat and not raised in chess -board system as 
in Pampar. The soil is prepared ‘as for other crops. 


Tli ft TCishtwar 3 4 saffron, however, lacks the sweet smell of 


it again on 


“In the begi nnin g of the month of Urdibihisht (April),” writes 
Abn’l Fazl, “the saffron seeds are put into the ground, which has 

1. English Translation by Beveridge, Yol. Ill, 1920, pages 996-7. 

2. The Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri or Memoirs of Jahangir, English Trans¬ 

lation by Rogers and Beveridge, Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1909, 
Vol. I, page 93. In another place, Jahangir states that a seer is 
bought and sold for Rs. 10.— Ibid., Vol. II, page 178. ^ 

3. A place in the Udhampur district of the Jammu Province, See 

the footnote on pp. 67-68. 

4. The Abode of Snow, page 411. 
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been carefully prepared and rendered soft. After this, the field is 
irrigated with rain-water. The seed itself is a bulb resembling garlic. 
The flower appears in the middle of the month of JLban (September); 
the plant is about a quarter of a yard long; but, according to the 
difference of the soil in which it stands, the re are sometimes two-thirds 
of it above, and sometimes two-thirds below the ground. The flower 
stands on the top of the stalk, and consists of six petals and six 
stamens. Three of the six petals have a fresh lilac colour, and stand 
round about the remaining three petals. The stamens are similarly 
placed, three of a yellow colour standing round about the other three, 
which are red. The latter yields the saffron. Yellow stamens are 
often cunningly intermixed. In former times saffron was collected 
by compulsory labour ; they pressed men daily, and made them separate 
the saffron from the petals and the stamens, and gave them salt 
instead of wages, a man who cleaned two pals receiving two pals of 
salt. At the time of Ghazi Khan, the son of KajI Chak, another 
custom became general; they gave the workmen eleven taraJcs of 
saffron flowers, of which one tarnh was given them as wages; and 
for the remaining ten they had to furnish two Akbarshahl sirs of 
clean, dry saffron, i.e., for two Akbarshah! mans of saffron flowers 
they had to give two sers of cleaned saffron. This custom, however, 
was abolished by His Majesty on his third visit to Kashmir, to the 
great relief of the people. 

“When the bulb has been put into the ground, it will produce 
flowers for six years, provided the soil be annually softened. For 
the first two years, the flowers will grow sparingly ; but in the third 
year the plant reaches its state of perfection. After six years, the 
bulbs must be taken out; else they get rotten. They plant them 
again on some other place ; and leave the old ground uncultivated for 
five years. 

“Saffron comes chiefly from the place Pampar, which belongs 
to the district of Maraj (areas on both sides of the Jhelum above 
Srinagar). The fields there extend over nearly twelve kos, and com¬ 
prise ten or twelve thousand bighas. Another place of cultivation, 

’. 5^' H ■ ■ ' ■ j?' (old Parihasapura), near Indrakal, 

far from Kamraj (areas on both sides of the Jhelum below Srinagar), 
where the fields extend about a kos”— English Translation of the 
A : m-i-Akbari, by H. Blochmann, M.A., Calcutta, Second Edition, 
revised by Lieut.-Colonel D.C. Phillot, M.A., PhD., F.A.S.B., Volume 
I, 1942, New Series, pp. 89-90. Dr. King is of the opinion that it 
takes from 7000 to 8000 flowers to yield 17| ounces of fresh saffron 
which by drying is reduced to 3|.—English Translation by Jarrett, 
Volume II, p. 357 footnote. 

In Jammu and Kashmir Information for November-December, 
1945, ^ Mr. Jia Lai Raina, M.Sc., of the Department of Agriculture, 
says : “For a long time and even till recent years this industry 
(saffron cultivation) was a State monopoly. But the ban has 
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been removed now, and it is being extended to 
Kashmir with success (p. 11). Saffron cultivation experiments in 
other parts of the Valley are la progress, and no definite conclusion 
can be derived at this stage. At present, it has been noticed that 
the corms can come to flower in any soil, but its 
such soils is yet to be seen (p. 12). Rats play have_ 

^ nve best ] n * aised . beds and ca use great damage to corms 

an ingenious 


* i * 



j cation in 




which they use as food in winter months. __ 

method resembling fumigation rats are now being checked, 

Pure honey from saffron . 

Apart from the use of saffron as a condiment, a colouring material 
and a_pigment for the forehead marks of Hindus, it is bein 0, used in 
the Ayurvedic and Unanl systems of medicine. Nectar is 
found in saffron flower at the base of the style and droplets of a sweet 
liquid ooze out from the peduncle after the flowers have been cut 
Bees collect this liquid. The old bee-keepers of the Valley believed' 
write Messrs. M. R. Fotedar and S. N. Fotedar in the Indian Bee 

no honey is ripe for removal from the hives till the bees 
have collected their harvest from the saffron flower .—Jammu ami 

TT . . 1 ... : -» . T /* -it ■ w/Mt 1 

November-December, 1945, p. 15,: r V V/V-- 
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The flowering time of saffron is the middle of October 
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But Jahangir’s experience is different and accords wi 
Andrew Wilson’s SnAot-insr 0 f the crocus-flower, Jahangi 
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wrote : C£ Their appearance is best at a distance, and when 

plucked they emit a strong smell ..* . . 

My attendants were all seized with a headache ; and although 
I myself was intoxicated with liquor at the time, I also felt 
my head affected . 55 

Floating Gardens. 1 Stealing Land * in Kashmir. 

A peculiar and very interesting form of cultivation is 
provided by the floating gardens on the Dal, which produce 
several kinds of vegetables, e.g., melons, tomatoes, water¬ 
melons, cucumbers, gourds, etc. Dr. Honigberger’s des¬ 
cription i,s well worth reproduction here : “ I may mention 
a curious species of theft which is perpetrated here. On the 

i JUt 

lakes in Cashmere are large numbers of floating gardens, 
or masses of twigs, upon which earth is thrown, and they 
serve as beds for cultivating melons, cucumbers, turnips, 
carrots, cabbages, egg-plant-apples and different other 
culinary vegetables. If, however, the gardener does not 
keep a watch over this immovable property, he may 
perhaps find that, during the night, the garden itself has 
been cut .from its fastenings and removed ; and as, in these 
caSes, the thief joins the stolen mass to a similar one of his 
own (thus completely altering its shape, position, etc.), it 
is rarely possible to identify the garden, or discover the 
perpetratoroftherobbery . 5 ’ 1 

These floating gardens in Kashmir consist of strips about 
five feet wide of the matted roots of reed-grass which, along 
with the s,oil adhering, are cut out and then actually floated 
on the water. Strength enough to bear the weight of a 
man is imparted to them by super-imposing one strip over 
another. These strips function like ordinary soil in pro¬ 
ductivity, even though they have no sub-soil to rest upon. 
They produce vegetables in abundance, but as these 
are very, watery, they have a slightly inferior flavour . 2 
These strips can be towed about, hence the somewhat 
mystifying saying that ' land can be stolen 5 in Kashmir. 

^ Kawwab Zafar Khan Ahsan, in poetic vein, attributes, 
this theft of land to the scarcity of land in Kashmir 
thus;—^ 

h v -r^ ) fV 8 ^3* 3 

1. Thirty-five Years in the East, 1852, page 180. 
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It is said that there is nothing like it elsewhere in India. 
A parallel has, however, been quoted by Lawrence in the 
“ Chinampas ” of Old Mexico. The Chinamnas are floating 

JU* ■_ Jit)*' 4 • 

gardens of Lake Xochimilco to the south of Mexico City. 
The waters of this lake are no more than a few inches deep. 
The lake is supplied largely by fresh water springs opening 
within the lake itself. The gardens were originally planted 
on mats of interlaced twigs covered with dirt, and were 
rowed out on the lake. 



Kashmir is the country of fruits. Perhaps no country, 
says Lawrence, has greater facilities for horticulture, as in the 
case of the indigenous apple, pear, and the celebrated baggu 
gosha or William Pear, vine, mulberry, walnut, hazel, cherry, 
peach, apricot, raspberry, gooseberry, currant and straw¬ 
berry can be obtained without great difficulty in most parts 
of the Valley. And they come in a pleasant and, changing 
succession. The delicious cherry called the gilds, which is said 
to be a corruption of cerasus,* was introduced from Europe 
via Arabia, Iran and Afghanistan. The Padshah-ndma 
calls it shah dlu and prefers the same to that of Kabul 
(page 30). _ 

Tea is said to have been introduced into the Valley by 
MIrza Haidar Dughlat but is not grown. The climate of the 
Valley does not favour sugar-cane, mango, orange, plantain 
and such other fruits as require a warmer atmosphere. 



Among arboricultural trees, the place of honour belongs 
to the native magnificent chinar (see KasMr, page 252, 
footnote 2), the planting of which throughout the Valley 
was encouraged by the Mughuls. The Nasun Bagh is 
entirely a chinar grove. The chinar trees make delightful 
camping grounds, where they afford a cool and Very 
welcome shade in the hottest part of the day. 

In addition to the mulberry and the walnut, which are 
extremely useful, the one for purposes of sericulture 

^Modern Kerasun was the ancient colony of Pontus, the ancient 
kingdom of north-east Asia Minor on the Black Sea. It is a sea-port of 
the Black Sea with a population of 11,000. The Turkish variant is Kiresun 
which is pronounced Kerusim. It was famous in ancient times for its 
cherry’ trees. Lucullus (c. 110 b.c., to 57 b.c.), the Roman general of 
Sulla, and governor of Roman Asia, carried a variety of this fruit to Italy. 



and the other for the wood-carving industry, there are two 
other very common trees, the poplar and the willow. 
Poplars are found chiefly alongside of roads, and are often 
planted along the boundary lines of orchards and small 
holdings. 



The willow is grown along the river banks in most 
of the swampy grounds, and close to dwelling houses in 
villages. It is now used for important industries. 
“The picturesque weeping willows of Kashmir felled 
between the seventh and the tenth years”, writes Mr. 
Malcolm Gasper, in the Illustrated Weekly of India, Bombay, 
(Sunday, November 17,1946, pages 32-33), under the caption, 
The Walking Willow, “make fine artificial limbs for disabled 
soldiers, since artificial limbs of metal that have hitherto 
been in common use, suffer from the disadvantages of rust 
and corrosion. The strong, light, close-grained wood of 
these willows has few knots and can thus be easily fashioned, 
besides artificial limbs, into bats and other articles which 
demand lightness and durability. The Kashmir willow is 
not inferior to the famous English willow. In pre-war days 
willows exported from Kashmir to Australia alone exceeded 
120,000 bats annually.” Mr. Gasper has filmed the entire 
process of fashioning the willows in a Sialkot factory. 
I saw this film in Bombay in January, 1947. 


Irrigation . 

The long and peaceful reign of Zain-ul-'Abidm, 
according to Stein (Raj., vol. 2, page 428), was productive 
of important irrigation works, and the chronicles of Jonaraja 
and yrivara give a considerable list of canals constructed 
under the Sultan. Among these, deserving special mention, 
was the canal which distributed the water of the Pohur 1 
river over the Zaina-gir pargana, so also was that by which 
the water of the Lidar 2 was conducted to the arid plateau 
of Marta^ida near Islamabad (Anaiitnag)i 


1. The Pohur (or Pohru) empties itself into the Jhelum, about 3 miles 
south-west of Sopor. 

2. The Lidar, or “the yellow river,” flows into the Jhelum, north 
of Islamabad. 
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Native historians, says Lawrence, record nineteen 
great famines regarding which they give gruesome details. 
But the important fact on which they are all agreed, is that 
these famines were caused by early snows or heavy rain, 
occurring at the time when the autumn harvest was 
ripening. _ The systematic deepening of the Vitasta by 
Suyya, King Avantivarman’s able engineer (see pp. 55-56), 
very largely reduced the extent of the waterlogged' tracks 
along the banks of the river and the damage to crops by 
floods. A Kashmir Fir once remarked to me at Dalhousie 
(East Punjab) that Kashmir never suffered famine from 
want of water, but invariably from excess of it. His remark 
fully supports what Lawrence wrote. This is how 

«/ X X 

famines occurred in Kashmir. 



How they were met, we have no definite means 
of knowing. A severe famine, however, is recorded in 1460 
a.c. in the time of Zain-ul-‘Abidin. The Sultan distributed 
amongst the people the contents of the granaries and, 
although the famine was severe, it was successfully met. 
The Sultan reduced taxation thereafter to a fourth part of 
the produce in some places, and to a seventh in others. 

In 1646 a.o., in the time of ‘All Mardan Khan, one of 
Shah Jahan’s governors of the Valley, there was also a 
severe famine in Kashmir. But the governor took energetic 
steps to import grain from the Punjab, and saved the Valley 
from starvation (see p. 272). In 1756, during Afghan rule, 
at the time of Sukh Jlwan MaTs nizamat, Khwaja Abu’l 
Hasan Bande, the Nazim’s Na’ib, distributed grain from 
state .stores (see p. 310). 



Hoads, in Kashmir, in the sense in which we understand 
them now in the twentieth century, never existed. Probably 
the waterways were most frequently used. For purposes 
of traffic, however, there were thoroughfares along which 
ponies, bullocks, palanquins and elephants could pass. 
Villages were connected by means of paths. What roads, 
however, did exist, as for example, the Mughul route from 
Srinagar by way of Khanpur, Shupian, etc., would now be 
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really tracks. Tliese tracks were nevertheless well-shaded 
by trees. The traveller could always find rest underneath 
the shady planes and walnuts, and delicious water from the 
innumerable springs. Mulberries, apricots, apples, pears and 
walnuts were in abundance on the roads, and supplied 
sumptuous food for the wayfarer to whom nobody grudged 
these delicious fruits. In Mirza Haidar’s time, it appears, 
that the streets of Srinagar were paved with cut stone 
(Briggs, vol. iv, page 445). Magnificent poplar avenues run 
east and south of Srinagar. 


The oldest and finest poplar avenue, says Lawrence, 
was planted by 4 At a Muhammad Khan, the Afghan governor, 
and leads almost to the foot of the Takht-i-Sulaiman. 



In Abu’l Fazl’s time, twenty-sis different roads 
led from the Valley, but those by Bhimbar* and 
Pakhli (see p. 87 footnote, and p. 238) were the best. 
The first one, he says, was considered the nearest 
and had several routes of which three were good, via 
(I) Hastivanj which was the former route for the march of 
troops; (2) Pit Panjal (or Pantsal), 11,400 feet high, which 
was traversed by Akbar and his successors, and (3) Tangtala. 
“ The old imperial route to Kashmir passed through Bhimbar 
and Bajuari, and crossing the Pir Panjal pass, entered the 
Valley of Kashmir at the prosperous town of Shupian,” 
says the Kashmir Archaeological Report for 1920 (page 3). 

[Akbar’s expedition to Kashmir followed this route from Lahore : 
Shahdra, Aimanabad, Talwandi (re-named Nankana Sahib), Gunakor 
Dikri, Jaipur Kheri (near the pass of Bhimbar) via the defile Ghati- 
badu, Rajauri, Pir Pantsal, or Panjal, Laha, and Thairna at the foot of 
the defile of Ratan Pantsal or Panjal. On crossing the Ratan Panjal 
pass (8,200 feet), he arrived at Bahram-qullah, now pronounced 
Bahramgalla. From here the route was to Pushiana, across the valley 
of Bunts, near the pass of Natti Biravi. Akbar then halted at 
dSuxapor, whence he marched via Kusu to Khanpor to reach 
Srinagar. v;- 

This expedition was assisted by three thousand stone-cutters, 
mountain miners, and splitters of rocks. Two thousand belddrs, or 
diggers, were employed to level the ups and downs of the route.] 

m *m — 1 

*For Bhimbar see the back of the photograph showing the Mosque 
at Bhimbar in Chapter VI, page 251. Bhimbar to Baramula is fifteen 
marches. / : 
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The Mughals not only constructed the most frequented 
caravan route, which until recent times held its own against 
all other roads to Kashmir, but they also built sumptuous 
rest-houses at every stage, and often, even at temporary 
halting^ places, between the main stages. Most of these are 
in a fair state of preservation .”—Kashmir Archaeological 
Meporti 

Sharaf-ud-Din ‘All Yazdi, the author of the Zafar-nama, 
noted three principal highways into Kashmir. The 
one leading to Khurasan, however, is such a difficult route 
that it is impossible for beasts of burden with loads to be 
driven along it ; so it is that people carry loads upon 
their shoulders for several days, until they reach a 
•spot where it is possible to load a horse. The road to 
India offered the same difficulty. The accident to 
Aurangzlb ‘Alamgrr’s camp and Qudsfs couplet have already 
been noted in Chapter IY, page 273. The route which 
leads to Tibet is easier than these two. 


and China are given by William Finch, whose description, 
according to Stein,* is based upon carefully collected infor¬ 
mation. Finch says that a caravan takes some two or 
three months from Kabul to Kashghar. The chief city 
of trade is Yarqand. From here come silk, porcelain, 
musk, rhubarb, and other merchandise. These are brought 



THE BURZAL PASS. 

Dr. Safi on horseback. Prof. Abdul Hamid Beg of the 
Islamfa College, Lahore, standing. 


*The Panjab historical Journal, Vol. VI, No. 2, pages 144-5. 
















from China, the gate of entrance (meaning the entrance 
of the Great Wall near Su-Chou on the border of Khan-su) 
of which is some two or three months’ journey from Kashmir. 
It is further related that when merchants come to - this 
entrance, they are forced to remain under their tents, and 
by licence send some ten or fifteen of their folk to do 
business. On their return, as many more are allowed in, 
but the whole caravan cannot enter at once. 

From Lahore to Kashmir, the way was as from Gujrat 
(Punjab) to Kabul, namely from Gujrat to Bhimbar and 
then via Hastivanj. It may be summed up as follows 
From Lahore to Gujrat (Punjab) there is one road. From 
Gujrat this road divides: one branch leads to Kashmir via 
Bhimbar, and the other route continues from Kashmir to 
Yarqand. According to Lawrence, the distance from 
Srinagar to Yarqand via Margan (11,600 feet high), ZojI-La 
(11, 300 feet), Qara Quram (18,317 ft.) and Sugit Dawan 
(18,137 ft.) passes is 777 miles. Drew, however, had noted 
five routes (summer route, wiuter route, western route, 
middle route, and eastern route) from Srinagar to Yarqand, 
all via Leh. In addition to these, he mentions two more 
routes one via Palampur and the other avoiding Leh. These 
were the routes v which brought Kashmir into contact with 
Central Asia and imported its learning, culture, and crafts 
into the Valley. Some portions of the old routes have been 
altered in time, through the action of glaciers, the shifting 
and erosion of rivers, landslips or by other natural causes.* 

None of the natural features of Kashmir geography, 
says Stein, has had a more direct bearing on the history of 
the country than the great mountain-barriers that surround 
it. The importance of the mountains as the country’s 
great protecting wall has, at all times, been duly recognized 
both by the inhabitants and foreign observers. Anxious 
care was taken to maintain this natural strength of the 
country by keeping strict watch over the passes. We have, 
on page 17 in KasMr, quoted from Abu Raihan al-Biruni 
that in ancient times, none except Jews were admitted. 
Small forts were constructed which guarded all regularly 
used passes leading into the Valley. A high State officer 
Imown by the title of Dvarapati, Lord of the Gate, or some 
equivalent term, controlled all frontier stations in Hindu 
times. During Muslim times, feudal chiefs known as Maliks 

' ' • - ' • » " '•••'• I ' . ... • - ' ' . "" • • • ' • ' • • ' ' ’ ' ' . . ' • ' 

♦Major-General F. de Bonrbel’s Routes in Jammu and Kashmir^ 
Thacker,-Calcutta, 1897. : 
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were responsible for guarding the routes through the 
mountains. These Maliks held hereditary charge of specific 
passes, and enjoyed certain privileges in return for this 
duty. The fortified posts were known as Rahdari (ChowJcts) 
in the official Persian. Nobody was allowed to pass outside 
them coming from the Valley, without a special permit or pass, 
called the P ary a na-i-Rah ddrl . The system served as a check 
on unauthorized emigration, and was withdrawn only 
during the seventies of the last century on account of 
famine. ; 



Introductory. The Army In Kashmir, p» 621* Foreign Relations, p, 665® 
The Raja of Jammu a refugee in Kashmir, p* 666* Local Militia, p. 668* 
The Afghan method of attack and encampment, p* 668. The Soldier’s 
"Fay,^ p. 676. ^ Troops stationed in Kashmir, p* 676. Vicissitudes in the 
political conditions of Kashmir, p. 671* System' of Government to blame 
“for e making people coward, p* 672. Moghul Rule began to break the 
spirit, p. 675. Afghan Rule rough and harsh, p. 676. Sikh Rule tyrannical, 
brutal and barbarous, p* 676. Heartlessness of early Dogra Rule, p. 679* 
The dawn of awakening, p. 684. Need for T&whid, p. 685. Right form of 
education ^ necessary, p. 688. Hygiene and Sanitation, p. 691. Existing signs 
*of awakening to be consolidated, p« 697. 

In the early days of Islam, Muslims, in their wars with 
the Byzantines, realized the advantages of Roman military 
methods and adopted them. The Arabs copied the Romans 
also in tactics and in strategy. By the tenth century of 
the Christian era, however, Muslim armies had acquired 
an art of war of their own. They had advanced very 
considerably in fortification. They had learnt how to lay 
out and entrench their camps, and how to place pickets and 
vedettes. The royal body-guards formed regular troops, 
while the rest of the army consisted of the war bands of 
chiefs, miscellaneous bands of mercenary adventurers, and 
the general levies of tribes, etc. The army made itself 
formidable on account of its numbers and extraordinary 
powers of locomotion. The formation of the troops was 
generally like this. Over every ten soldiers was an ‘Artf, 
over every 100 a Ncufib, over every ten Naqibs of 1,000 
soldiers a Qa’id , and over every ten Qd’ids of 10,000 men an 
Amir. The arms consisted of sword and shield, bow and 
arrow, lance and javelin, and, later on, minjaniq and ‘arradah 
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Maisam (Left), Qalb (Centre), s^Baqah (Hear). Tali 1 ah, 
Muqaddama-i-Paish, and Yazk were the terms applied to a 
squadron which served as road guides or scouts. They were 
specially trained to reconnoitre and obtain news of the* 
opposite camp. They also sometimes had preliminary en¬ 
counters with the enemy. Each rank of the army was under a a 
officer of its own. The Vanguard was led by the Muqaddam 
•or the Saldr-i-Lashkar-i-Muqaddama. The right and left 
wings • were under the Sar-i-Fauj. The centre was 
usually commanded by the King or the Chief, surrounded 
by the ‘Ulamd,’ physicians, astrologers, favourite attendants, 
and expert archers. The royal standard, the military 
band consisting of drums, trumpets, dammna , naflrl and 
sarnd , etc., were placed in front of the King or the Chief. 
If the King did not take the command in person, the 
Bar-i-Lashkar, who was either a prince of the blood royal, or 
the prime minister, or some other noble of the state, occupied 
that position. The Vanguard, the Right, the Left and 
the Rear were held by Khans. The Khan had under him 
a Malik, and the Malik had an Amir who was a superior 
•officer to the Sipdh Sdldr. The Sip a h Salar had under 
him a Sar-i-Khail. A Malik commanded ten thousand 
horsemen, an Amir one thousand, a Sip ah Salar one hundred, 
and a Sar-i-Khail ten horsemen. Boy slaves accompanied the 
King or the Sar-i-Lashkar to the field, and were supervised 
by the Amlr-i-Ghilmdn. For the Infantry the Gfficer-in- 
Charge was designated Sahm-al-Hasham, Nd’ib Sahm-al- 
Hasham and Shimla-i-Hasham. The Akhur Bak looked 
•after horses. The armoury was in charge of the Sar-i- 
Silahddr. A Gha'ush saw that every body was at his proper 
place in battle. The Naqlb proclaimed orders and announced 
instructions. 

The position of the Infantry and the Cavalry could 
be changed according to the need of the occasion. Ordi¬ 
narily foot-soldiers, wearing armour and armed with broad 
shields, bows and arrows, formed the first row, and served 
as a wall of protection. Foot-soldiers wearing breast¬ 
plates and armed with shields, swords and spears occupied 
the second row. Foot-soldiers with swords, quivers, large 
knives and iron-bound sticks stood in the third row. The 
fourth row was also composed of foot-soldiers armed with 
lances and swords. Each of these rows was broken into 
several parts in order to leave an open space between them 
for the horsemen and other warriors behind the lines to 

: ■ • • . ' . • ■ ., : 1 .. \. i 1 . • * 1 i v ■ . ,■ _,■••• „' . j '••"■■ • • ■ , • 1 ■ ■ .< , f •■" • 



see what was happening in front, and to charge at the enemy- 
when necessary, or to retreat to the camp. 

Behind the Centre was the Sdqah, i.e., the Rearguard. 
It had different rows in which stood the royal haram, kitchen, 
treasury, armoury, ward-robes, spare horses, prisoners and 
the wounded. There was a contingent to guard against an 
attack from behind. The Rearguard was encamped at a 
distance of some miles from the Centre. Some squadrons lay- 
in ambush (hamm) for a surprise raid on the enemy or for 
the rescue of the wings needing aid. 

Timur, the contemporary of Sultan Sikandar of 
Kashmir, arrayed his horsemen in this order : (1) Qardwal 
or Skirmishers, (2) Harawal or the Vanguard (3) Jaranghar 
or the left Wing, (4) Bamnghar or the right Wing and 
(5) Qol or the centre. The Qarawal was also called the 
Muqaddamat-ul-Jaish, Manqala, Tall 1 ah. The Bakhshl-ul- 
Mamalik arranged the army, determined its plans, and 
assigned posts to the Van, Centre, Right, Left, and the 
Rear. This official had under him a number of Bakhshls. 
Every file of the army was under a Sarddr or a Saldr. 
The divisions of the file were called Qushun, Tumdn,. 
or Chowkl . The gunners (Tufangchl). the match-lock men,, 
the cannoneers (Topchl), the Deg-Andaz or the mortar- 
bearers, and the artillery or the Ra e d-andaz (who threw 
grenades), rocket-men (Takhsh-anddz) were under the- 
Mir Atish or Atash. Each rank had its horses under an 
Akhta Begl. 

The Battle-ground and the War Council. 

> The battle-ground had to be chosen with great care 
taking into consideration nearness of water, protection of 
troops, visibility of the enemy, and spaciousness of the 
field. Regard was to be had to the rays of the sun not 
dazzling the eyes of the troops. Trenches secured the* 
ground. Earthworks, entrenchments and redoubts were ; 
specially constructed for the Artillery and were called 
Murchal or Malchar. 

Before. the actual fighting commenced, the council of 
military officers was summoned to appraise difficulties 
and to think over the crucial issuse of the battle, and was 
presided over by the Sar-i-Lashkar. This council was called 
the Anjuman, or the Majlis or the Majlis-i-Maliki (Council 
of Maliks). Timur calls it Majlis-i~Kingdsh or the Anjuman- 
i~Kingdsh or (Ao four paragraphs 

were abstracted from “Conduct of Strategy and Tactics 
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The Army in Kashmir. 

_ The main divisions of the army in Kashmir durim 
Muslnn rule were infantry and cavalry. And the relative 
usefulness of the divisions evidently depended on the seasons 
and the nature of the operations, in which the army was 
•e^aged. The families of Magres and Chaks supplied the 
officers of the army, almost throughout the reigns of the 
S ^ nS i of Kashmir. They were the bravest of the people 
oi the land an 1 soon became proficient in the art of war 


1. PubWc Administration in Ancient Bndia, London, page 221. 

,2* Ross and Elias, English Translation of tlie Ta’nlh-i-ltasMdl 

o S', page 432. [Extract from the Zdfi ir-nctiYict of Sharaf-ud-Din *Ali 
Yazd!.] : 
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1. Rosa and Elias, English Translation of the Ta’rUh-i-jRasMdi, 
pp. 479-80 footnote. 

2. Kings of Kashmlra, page 105. 
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to eminence, the Chaks and the Magres. 
tamilies, tliG chief generals and. leaders, and. from 
already enumerated, soldiers were drawn. During 
the reign of Ala -ud-Dln, the son and successor of Sultan 

Shams-ud-Dln, there is nothing noteworthy to record. We 
therefore, pass on to Sultan Shihab-ud-Dln, the younger 
brother of ‘Ala'-ud-Dln. In the words of Rodgers, “he was a 
great conqueror and the day that passed without the receint 
of a report of some victory or other obtained by his 
troops, he did not count as a day of his life. Qandahar 
and Ghazni feared him. He himself went to Pesh awar and 
threaded the passes of the Hindu Kush. 5,555 Shihab-ud-Dln 

planted his tents on the banks of the Sutlaj, and brought 

to submission the Raj a of Nagarkot (Kangra). This Elia 
was then just returning from a plundering expedition^In 
the direction of Delhi, and a part of the plunder was given as 
a present to Shihab-ud-Din. Tibet also sent a message 
desiring pe ace. Suit an SMhab-ud-Dm subdued the Jam 
of Sind, a fact noted by Jonaraja, Abu’l Fazl, BakhshI 
Mzam-ud-Dln, the author of the Tabaqat-i-Akbari , and 
Muhammad Qasirn, the author of the Gulshan-i-Ibrahm% 
commonly known as the T&nhhA-Fmshta . 


*'Rodgers—/. A. S. By, No. 2,1885, page 99 
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When Sultan Zain-ul-*Abidin succeeded to the throne, 
the army consisted of 100,000 infantry, and 30,000 cavalry. 
His organization of the army was so skilful that there 


was naraiy any possiomry oi an internal re Demon or 
rising, or an external aggression except that he had 
trouble %bm his own sons as Akbar had from Jahangir. 
Zain-id-*5bidin’s charming personality had a magnetic 
effect on his officers, who were ever ready to meet any 
foe and to take their men right into the jaws of death. 
He extended his sway over the Punjab, 1 from Purshawar. 
or Purshur 2 as Peshawar was then known, to Sarhind, 
which was reg arded as the south-eastern frontier town 
of the Punjab from the days of the Ghaznavids. In 
the course of his conquest of the Punjab, his halt at 
Amritsar, and the digging of the Bad Khu there, have 
already been noticed on page 170. Though Bad Shah 
may not have personally visited Amritsar, the conquest of 
the Punjab by Bad Shah’s army under Jasrat Kokhar 
is clearly mentioned in the Madsir-i-RaMml of Mulla 
‘Abdul Baql Nihawandi (Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
edition bv S. U. Dr. Hidayat Husain, 1924, Vol. I, p. 208). 


1. Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir, page 192. 

2. Purushapura was the old name when it was the capital of 

Gandhara, In Al-Birum’s time it was called Purushawar.— Nando Lai 
Dey, The Geographical of An&ient and Medieval India, Luzac 

& Co., London^ page 162. General Cunningham spells it as 

Parshawar, in his Aickaeohgiml Report, 1863-1, Simla, 1871, Vot II,. p; 87. 
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Western Tibet was also added, to Sad Shah’s do mini ons , 
Tibet, 1 it may be noted in passing, was to Kashmir 
what Algiers or Tunis was to France in the eighties 
of the last century. According to Abu’1 Fazl, the Sultan 
also overran Sind. 2 Since Zain-ul- s Abidin was friendly 
with Jam Nanda of Sind, .this overrunning of that 
country must have been prior to their friendship. 
Oppressed by the king of Delhi, Jasrat Kokhar Ghakkar 3 
took shelter under the king who naturally enough 
protected him in view of Jasrat’s assistance to Zain-ul- 
4 Abidin in his own hour of need, and used him for the 
conquest of the Punjab, as mentioned above. 


Foreign Relations. . .. /h-/'-/ 

The foreign relations of the Sultans of Kashmir with 
their neighbours were, generally speaking, quite friendly. 
Sultan Shihab-ud-Din, the great conqueror, was feared at 
Qandahar and Ghazni. The raja of Nagarkot was a 
subordinate ally. Tibet alone gave trouble and had to be 
invaded more than once. The raja of Jammu sought refuge 
in Kashmir. Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, at one time, took shelter, 
with Sultan Muhammad Shah. Envovs from foreign powers 
were received with due courtesy, and representatives of the 
Sultans of Kashmir in foreign courts acquitted themselves 
with becoming dignity, and showed tact and geniality in 
dealing with foreign potentates. Sultan Sikandar won 
the regard of the great Timur. 

Zain-ul- c AbidIn had friendly relations with Indian 
rulers like Buhlul Lodi of Hindustan, Sultan Mahmud 
Begarha of Gujarat and Jam Nizam-ud-Dln or Nanda 
of Sind. And he sent ambassadors to Babur’s grand¬ 
father, Abu SaTd Mrrza of Khurasan, Jahan Shah 
of Azarbaijan and Gllan, and also to the ruler of 
Turkey, the Burjl Mamluk of Egypt, and the Sharif of 
Mecca. He exchanged letters and complimentary gifts 
with them all. Sultan Abu SaTd Mlrza sent him, on the 
authority of AbuT Fazl, a present of horses, mules and 

Camels. f i ^ iv^\■'v 

Great Tibet was the name then generally applied to what is now 
known as Ladakh. Little Tibet is still applied to Baltistan. See p. 219. 

2. Jarett’s English Translationof ihe A’in-i-Akbari, Vol. II, page 
388, says Zain-nl-*Abidin overran Tibet and Sind.” 

3 
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After a long and prosperous rule extending over 50 
years, Zain-ul-*Abidin died at the age of 69. During the 
reign of his successor, Haidar Shah, Adam Khan, marching 
down to Jammu, made himseif useful in courageously 
resisting the Mughuls, who were then disturbing the land. 
Adam Khan gave up his life rather than submit to the 
Mughuls. His son, Fath Khan, was, at this time, at Sarhind 
reducing forts and towns by order of Sultan Haidar Shah. • 
On hearing of his father’s death, Fath Khan hastened to 
Kashmir. 

The Rdjd of Jammu a Refugee in Kashmir, 

In the reign of Sultan Hasan Shah, the son of Sultan 
Haidar Shah, it appears that Tatar Khan Lodi re-established 
the sovereignty of Delhi over the Punjab. Tatar Khan, 
began to harass the borders of Jammu, the raja of which 
applied for assistance to Kashmir. In the words of 
C. J. Rodgers, 1 “ at the time, the raja of Jammu was a 
refugee in Kashmir from the tyranny of Tatar Khan Lodi, 
the governor of the Punjab.” Malik Bari who was deputed 
by the Sultan, encountered Tatar Khan Lodi, devastated 
the Punjab and reduced Sialkot. On further pressure, 
later on, from Tatar Khan Lodi, the raja of Jammu had to 
seek refuge in Kashmir. 

I brahim Lock a refugee in Kashmir, 

In the time of Sultan Muhammad Shah, even Ibrahim 
Lodi, the emperor of Delhi, had to take shelter in Kashmir 
on account of disturbances in his own dominion. The exact 
words of Rodgers 2 are: “ Ibrahim Lodi, owing to dis¬ 
turbances in Delhi, took refuge in Kashmir/’ Sa‘id 
Khan, son of Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, king of Jaunpur from 
1401 to 1440 a.c., 8 fled to Srinagar on the annexation of 
Jaunpur by Buhlul Lodi in 1474 a.g. 0 Sa c id Khan was 
killed in an encounter (in Srinagar in 1484 A.c.) between 
two factions in the time of the minor king Muhamma d Shah. 

Square Silver Coins of the Sultans of Kashmir, J.A.S.B., 
No. 2, 1885, page 109. 

. 2. Ibid., page 113. ■ 

vA:3*t The Chronicles of the Path an Kings o/ Belili by Edward Thomas, 
London, 1871, page S20.TA;.T:T 
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Kashmir soldiery had thus won many a battle, and 
fought many a formidable foe during the rule of the Sultans 
of Kashmir. Sir Muhammd Iqbal was perfectly justified 
when he wrote of the Kashmiri:— 

V 

■ (T 

Internal dissension, however, proved the Kashmiris’ undoing. 
The warlike families of Chaks and Magres fought between 
themselves, espousing the cause of rival claimants to the 
throne. Kashmir thus became the scene of internal strife. 
The schism between the Sunni and the Shfa further weakened 
the tottering strength of the rulers of the land. Mughuls 
who were hovering on the borders entered the Valley, first; 
under MIrza Haidar Dughlat, and later under Akbar, and 
subdued it. ■ '.: y . 

*Tke l mperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XX, 1908, pages 114*5 (under 
Peshawar). 
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Local militia under Mughal rule. 

When Maghul rule was fully established in the Valley 
a part of the grand army was withdrawn, and the local 
militia consisting of 4,892 cavalry and 92,400 infantry were 
entrusted with the control of the defences of the land of the 
Koshur. The history of the subsequent military organi¬ 
zation of Kashmir merges into the military history of the 
Mughuls and the Afghans, whose province Kashmir then 
became. Let us, therefore, briefly note the Mughul and 
Afghan mode of warfare. 

The Mughul bowmen were considered to be specially 
expert with their weapon, for instance, Bernier writes of “a 
horseman shooting six times before a musketeer can fire 
twice.” On long Mughul campaigns, the haram with its 
attendants seems to have accompanied the emperor and 
the chief men. On the day of battle, these women were 
put on elephants and carefully guarded by the force forming 
the rear guard, which was posted at some distance behind 
the centre, where stood the emperor or the chief commander, 
(p. 200) d 

The flag of the sovereign or the commander was carried 
on an elephant during the march. There was a special 
officer, entitled entrusted with the insignia and 

The beating of drums, accompanied by the playing of 
cymbals and the blowing of trumpets, at certain fixed 
intervals, was one of the attributes of sovereignty. The 
place where the instruments were stationed, generally at or 
o ver a gateway, was called the naqqar-hhana> the latter name 
coming from naqqara,& kind of drum used (p. 207). 

Any river, if unfbrdable, was crossed by a temporary 
bridge of boats. Elephants could cross such bridges. The 
Mir Bahr was charged with the construction of these 
bridges and the provision of boats (p. 211). 


The Afghan method of attach and encampment. 

Every Afghan soldier carried his food in a leather 
bag slung behind his saddle. 2 At home a lover of fine fare. 


1. The Army of the Indian Mughals by William Irvine, Lusac, 
London, .1903. v. 

2. Later Mughal History of the Punjab hj Dr. Hari Earn Grupta 

Lahore, 1944, pages 285-291. . 
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he was extremely temperate and frugal in his journey. He 
could live on whatever was handy. Though a disorderly 
and undisciplined mob, looked at in the light of modern 
warfare, the Afghan army moved with great rapidity 
over long distances. While on the march, the army was 
divided into three parts, the advance-guard, the main body,, 
and the rear-guard. At the time of battle they were con- 
verted into the right, the centre and the left respectively. 
The advance-guard scouted for intelligence of the enemy’s 
whereabouts, seized stores of food and fodder, killed spies 
or soldiers to suppress the news of their own approach, and 
tried to take the enemy unawares. 

At the time of actual fighting the invaders rushed on 
the enemy most fearlessly. All energies were directed to 
the central spot, which was the main theatre of operations. 
The enemy was attacked in lines parallel to its ranks on all 
points. When exhaustion was noticed on the part of the 
enemy the reserve could come up to deliver the final assault. 
Of course, loud cries were uttered in the course of fighting. 
The Afghans were excellent skirmishers and daring foragers. 
Each contingent was independent in its manoeuvres. 
Tie dominating factor with an Afghan was his love of war. 
In the 18th century, war was to him neither an art nor a 
science but a tr^de. And he throve on it. The success of 
the Afghans was chiefly due to their unhesitating dash and 
courage, more than to any organized knowledge of military 
operations, strategy or tactics, though Ahmad Shah 
Durrani did not lose sight of these. 

The favourite arms of the Afghans were the long 
firelocks and swords. As marksmen in musketry they were 
perfect and, in hand-to-hand fight, they plied the sword 
most dexterously. Indeed the Afghan was an excellent 
swordsman. Among other arms employed were the swivel- 
gun, the carbine, the lance and the bow. The firearms were 
heavy and rough. The shield, a foot and half in diameter, 
was covered with the hide of an elephant or a horse, or 
with copper. 

Camps were pitched generally by the side of a village 
in order to ensure a regular supply of water. The tent of 
the chief was pitched in the centre, and around it: the 
contingents formed an irregular circle. The King’s tent 
had the appearance of a two-storied mosque. In the 




Akbar’s reign, the number of troops in Kashmir was 4,892 
cavalry, 92,400 infantry. It may be remembered that the 
Sarhdr of Kashmir was included in the Svbak of Afghanistan. 

The Afghans, as Hiigel 1 has mentioned, had 20,000 
soldiers in Kashmir, though in izad Khan’s time in 1783, 
George Forster 2 found “ about three thousand horse and 
foot, chiefly Afghans.” 

In 1835 during Sikh rule, Hiigel notes that the Sikh 
garrison of the Valley had “two regiments of infantry of 



1. Travels, page 123. 

% Jwmtey, pages 32-33. 
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some twelve or fourteen hundred men’ 5 (p. 123). Vigne’s 
view is : “ Kashmir and the isolated forts in the neighbour¬ 
hood, particularly those at Muzaffarabad and the Baramula 
pass, gave employment to three Sikh regiments as a garrison, 
and the expenses of the whole military establishment of 
the valley were reckoned, I believe, at about two lake of 
small rupis—about 13,500? a year. In his late years, 
Run jit became shamefully irregular in the payment of his 
troops ; one of the regiments in Kashmir had not been paid 
for 14 years. They determined, at length, upon repairing 
to Lahore, and conducted themselves on the way in the 
most peaceable and orderly manner, paying for what they 
took from a stock purse, and acting under the direction 
of officers whom they had chosen to command them, from 
their own body. I do not know whether Run jit paid them 
all their arrears, but he put them under the command of 
an English Officer.” 1 

■W* 



The vicissitudes of fortune are very striking in 
the ease of Kashmir. At one time, it gave shelter 
to one emperor of Hindustan (Ibrahim Lodi). At 
another, another emperor of Hindustan (Akbar) reduced the 
Padshah of Kashmir (Yusuf Shah Ohak) to the status of a 
refugee in a far-off corner (in Patna) of his kingdom. Again, 
the Raja of Jammu, as we have already seen, ran to Kashmir, 
and implored help. The wheel has turned. And the 
Raja of Jammu is now the Maharaja of the Valley. In 
fact, he designates his State as the “State of Jammu and 
Kashmir ” And he thus relegates Kashmir to a secondary 
and subordinate position even in name, on paper and in 
print! 

And we read this from the pen of the ex-Army Member 
of Jammu and KAshhiir, c. I. e., 

o.b.e., who died only recently, and to whom we referred on 
page 141 : “ In the Army re-organization I pleaded for the 
enlistment of a double company of K ashmlris, but .one. day 
H.H. told me that Ms grandfather, Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 
had raised a whole regiment, and having uniformed, and 

1. Travels, Volume II, pages 119-20. 

§. fetters from India qnd Kashmir, page 348, 
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drilled them for six months in Srinagar,. gave orders that 
they should march to Jammu. A deputation of their officers 
waited upon him with a petition, pointing out that in making 
arrangements for their march, no provision had been made 
for police for their protection. 'The regiment w T as dis¬ 
banded. But time has wrought some change. During the 
riots which occurred in 1931, the wounds of dead Kashmiris 
were all in front . 5 ’ 1 This is the attitude of His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Han Singh Bahadur, the great-grandson of 
Maharaja Gulab Singh who insisted upon his claim to have 
come from the line of the Raja of Jammu, who took refuge in 
Kashmir and was saved by Kashmiris. His Highness 5 Army 
Member, an Englishman, older in years than the Maharaja 
Bahadur and with a broader outlook based on experience 
derived from service in different parts of India, pleads for 
the enlistment of a company of Kashmiris, and asserts that 
the wounds of Kashmiris in the riots of 1931 were on their 
front and not on their back, but His Highness ridicules 
the plea by citing an amusing occurrence over sixty years 
ago—not without its reflection on the training, discipHne 
and organization of the State authorities of the time under 
bis own grandfather. Not only this, but the entire 
character of the Kashmiri is changed. The poor man is 
f dubbed Ja edward, fripitened even to touch a gun . 5 



System of Government to blame for making 'people cowardly. 

But it must be remembered that nobody can escape 
calumny be he ever so faultless. Hume 2 says: “ The 


1. Recollections —50 years in the Service of India, “C. & M. 6.” 
Press, Lahore, 1943, pages 193-94. 

2. Essays, Literary, Moral and Political by David Hume, the his¬ 
torian. Ward Lock and Bowden Limited, London, XX—Essay on 
National Characters—pages 116-127; David Hume (1711-1776) is the 
well-known British philosopher, historian and political economist. 
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That the character of a nation will much depend on 
moral causes must he evident to the most superficial 
observer, since a nation is nothing but a collection of 
individuals and the manners of individuals are frequently 
determined by these causes, remarks Hume. As poverty 
and hard labour debase the minds of the common people, 
and render them unfit for any science or ingenious 
profession, so, where any Government becomes very 
oppressive to its subjects, it must have a proportional 
effect on their temper, and must banish all freedom of thought 
and action from among them. It is doubtful therefore 
if air, food, or climate does really seriously affect the 
character of the people (page 119). The fact is that the 
human mind is of a very imitative nature, and it is not 
possible for any set of men to converse often together 
without acquiring a similitude of manner and communicating 
to each other their vices as well as virtues. And if we 
run over the globe, or revolve the annals of history, points 
put Hume, we shall discover everywhere signs of a sympathy 
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or contagion of manners, and not of the influence of food 
air, or climate. It can tlius be established 
whatsoever of contradiction, that it is 
which does very greatly affect the character of the people 
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affairs are subject. The ingenuity, 
of the ancient Greeks have nothing in common—in the 
words of Hume—with the stupidity and indolence of the 
present inhabitants of those regions. Candour, bravery 
andHove of liberty formed the character of the ancient 
Bomans as “ subtlety, cowardice and a slavish disposition 
do that of the modern.” The old Spaniards were restless, 
turbulent and so addicted to war that many of them killed 
themselves when deprived of their arms by the Bomans. 
One would find an equal difficulty, says Hume, to rouse up 
the Spaniards of Ms day to arms though it may here be 
pointed out that the Spaniards did engage themselves in 
fighting during their recent civil war in Spain . The Bat av¬ 
ians,* Hume adds, were all soldiers of fortune, and hired 
themselves into the Bomah armies. Their posterity makes 
use of foreigners for the same purpose that the Bomans did 
their ancestors. Though some few strokes of the French 
character be the same as Caesar has ascribed to the Gauls, 
yet what comparison between the civility, humanity and 
knowledge of the modern inhabitants of that country and 
the ignorance, barbarity and grossness of the ancient ? 
Benito Mussolini as the Duce, reviewing Italy’s armed 
forces in March 1938, said: “The legend that 
Italians are not fighters must be dispelied.’ 5 Finally, if 


*Batavia is the ancient name of that part of Holland which lies 
between the branches of the Rhine and the North Sea, < 
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we realize the great difference between the present possessors 
of Britain and those before the Roman conquest, we shall 
at once find that the ancestors of the English, a few centuries 
ago, “ were sunk into the most abject superstition,” and, 
according to St. Bonifice, 1 English prostitutes infested the 
towns of France and Italy in the eighth century. And yet 
Major-General Sir Alexander Cunningham in a sober, 
serious study entitled The Ancient Geography of India, 
London, 1871, is not ashamed to call the Kashmiris “the 
most immoral race of India ” (page 93). 

Hume quotes an eminent writer as affirming that all 
courageous animals are also carnivorous, and that greater 
courage is to be expected in a people such as the English, 
whose food is strong and hearty, then in the hajf-starved 
commonalty of other countries. But Hume’s reply to' this 
eminent writer is characteristic. He says that the Swedes, 
notwithstanding their disadvantages in this particular, 
are not inferior in martial courage to any nation that ever 
was in the world. This should give the lie direct to the 
assertion that Kashmiris can never be brave because they 
are given to excessive rice-eating. Do the Hindu Rajput 
and the Punjabi Hindu Jat eat fiesli ? “ Many agricultural 

races are almost entirely vegetarian.” Do not the Gurkhas, 
for instance, eat rice ? Have they not been among the 
mainstay of the Indian army ? Rice is one of the most 
important foods of the world and feeds a large section of 
the human race. In Japan rice is the staple crop. Is a 
Japanese a cowardly being ? Is he not one of the bravest in 
the world ? 

Mughul rule began to break 

Mughul rule, if it conferred several benefits on Kashmir, 
tended to weaken the courage of the people of the Valley.' 
Colonel T. H. Hendley, sometime Vice-President of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, says that Kashmir, in a 
past age, was inhabited by brave men, but the Mughul 
conquerors broke their spirit. 

In his anxiety to subjugate the Valley, Akbar is 
believed to have constructed the fort of Kuh-i-Maran (Hari- 
parbat) to overawe the people. “ Means were at the same 
time adopted,” says Lieutenant He wall, 2 “ of rendering the 

1 . Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences edited by Professor 
Seligman, 1934, page 556. See also f. n. 1, p. 28. . 

2. No. 5, 1854, page 433. 
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The Afghans, though they improved the cuisine of the 
Kashmiri, signalized their stay by roughness and. harshness. 
Their chief victims were again the bold Chaks and the 
brave Barnbas—reputed to claim origin from Banl- 
Ummayah, but are classed as Kajputs—as also the Shi f as. 
The Bunnls did not fare better. It is 
that they thought no more of cuttin 
plucking flowers : 

$ ^ 

[Cutting off a head to these stone-hearted people is like plucking 
a flower.] 












*The Kashmiris have a story that the Emperor Akbar, enraged 
at the brave and prolonged resistance offered by the Chaks to his general, 
Qasim Khan, deter mined to unman and degrade the people of this country. 
And so he ordered them, on pain of death, to wear the pheran, which 
has effeminated them and hindered them in battle and in all manly 
exercises. Before Akbar’s conquest, they all wore coats and vests and 
trousers. .. If this story is true, then they would not have required the 
hangar. Indeed they would have found it extremely inconvenient, 
except as a charcoal burner, as it is used in Italy or as the chauffe-pied 
of Switzerland and other parts of the continent of Europe—Rev, J. 
Hinton Knowles, F.R.G.S., C.M.S. in th z Indian Mtitymry, Vol, XIV, 
October 1885, page 266. Scholars like Stein regard it as a silly, story. 
Plr Hasan Shah, a historian of Kashmir, believes that the phertin and 
the kmcjri were introduced during the time of Zain-ul-‘.lbidln. 
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r uh tyrannical, brutal and barbarous. 

The Sikhs, however, were the worst offenders. William 
Moorcroft who was in Kashmir ini 824, but five years after the 
Sikh conquered the Valley, wrote* - “The Sikhs seem to look 
upon the Kashmiris as little better than cattle. The murder 
of a native by a Sikh is punished by a fine to the Govern¬ 
ment, of from sixteen to twenty rupees, of which four rupees 
are paid to the family of the deceased if a Hindu, and two 
rupees if he was a Mohammedan.” This is in strong con¬ 
trast with the savage Abyssinian custom according to which 
even a woman over fifty is worth five shillings, while an 
ordinary human life is worth £20, and a headman about 

£100. 

[Though not strictly relevant, we have an American estimate^ of 
the cost to the nation of a soldier’s life, according to information 


^Travels, Vol. II, pages 2934. 







A f <! w thousand stupid and brutal Seikks /SiHwi 
with swords at their sides or pistols in their bets ” 

JfWont tllie Trench Naturalist on May 
6th, 1831, drive this ingenious and numerous, but timid 

people, like a flock of sheep (page 76). . . . . Kashmir 

surpasses all imaginable poverty” (page 87 ). Three days 
.earher, on May 13th, 1831, Victor Jaoquemont hid 

There were a dozen suspended on trees near mv 

the banks of the river. When tbe Governor (Bhlma S?mrh 

SS m ° with ' a ^careless air thlt 

tpthe countov lon^T’T and ‘I 1610 ’ was sufficient to 

governor and his three hundred soldiers, who are robbed 
par excellence, and I would make them work in the formation 


1 . Travels, Vo!. I, page 302. 

2. TrQveb'Yol. II, page 73, 
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of a good road. They now live lazily on the labour of the 
poor peasant: they would continue to subsist on the same 
rice, but there they would earn it (Letters, pages 58-59). 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Wolff. D.D., LL.D., in his Narrative of a 
Mission to Bokhara in the years 1843-1845, published in 
London in 1846, states:—“I left Cashmer on October 
21st, 1832. On our route we were accompanied by fugitives 
from Cashmer, flying from the oppression of Ranjit Singh. 
Women, walking destitute of everything, carrying their 
children on their heads : they told me in their powerful 
language that they inherited the beauty of angels, but that 
all beauty had withered under the dominion of the 
Seikhs ” (page 17). 

Baron Hiigel 1 wrote on Saturday, 21st November, 
1835 : “ On the ground, to his (Mehan Singh’s) right, sat 
many of the Mohammadan Rajas, from the Baramula and 
Muzaflarabad mountains, tributaries of Ranj it Singh. One 
of every family is detained as a hostage in Kashmir, and 
from time to time, they are obliged to bring large gifts to 
the Governor, otherwise their tribute is raised : their present 
condition is mainly owing to their former habits of 
independence, which made it necessary for Ranj it Singh 
to lead his troops against their hill fortresses. The poor 
princes coming from warmer regions were evidently freezing 
in their Indian garb: and their eyes sparkled with indig¬ 
nation at the degradation of sitting at our feet, particularly 
when Mehan Singh proud, no doubt, at showing me the 
humbled position of half a dozen princes, pointed out 
each one to me bv name.” 

Heartlessness of early Dogra 

Gulab Singh’s administration was “extremely oppres¬ 
sive and tyrannical,” says Dr. Gulshan Lai Chopra , 2 M.A., 
ph.d., Bar-at-Law, sometime Lecturer, School of Oriental 
Studies, London, till recently Lecturer, Government College, 
Lahore, and Keeper of the Records of the Government of 
the Punjab. Gardner, who served under Gulab Singh for 
several years, characterized his rule as nothing short of “a 
ruthless barbarity and a system of terror.” “In the light of 
other accounts, his expressions are not too strong,” adds Dr. 

' ■ , ’ . • ■ ... . ‘ • ' •' . . #* • . ; 7. • • •• • . y -.V : ; ' . ' ' . ■ • •• ^ . . #i _ \ 

2. ^2by Mr. 
H.L.O. Garrett, Principal, Government College, Lahore, and Keeper of 
Records of the Government of the Punjab, 1928, Lahore, page 167. 








Gulab Singh, with such antecedents, naturally broke 
down whatever was left of the spirit of the people during his 
decade of authority in Kashmir. And the reader will realize 
it more vividly when he reads of Gulab Singh’s repressions 
in the relevant paragraph on page 783 in Chapter XII. And 
the result of continued oppression, in one form or the 
other, was that the people became 4 hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. 5 

Even a Viceroy so sympathetic to Indian princes as 
Lord Ripon remarked about Ranbir Singh’s* rule that 
“ the people of that country (Kashmir) have long been 
subjected to misgovernment, and this was sometimes since 
brought prominently into notice by Mr. Henvey; we did 
not take action at once conceiving that a favourable 
opportunity'would offer on the occasion of a fresh successor. 55 

The late Sir Walter Lawrence, when Settlement 
Commissioner, writing about the condition of the people 
during forty years of Dogra rule observed : ei When I first 
came to Kashmir in 1889, I found the people sullen, desperate 
and suspicious. They had been taught for many years 
that they were serfs, without any rights but with many 
disabilities. They were called Zulm-parast or ‘ Worshippers 
of Tyfanny 5 ; and every facility was afforded to their cult. 
They were forced by soldiers to plough and sow, and the 
same soldiers attended at harvest time. They were dragged 
away from their houses to carry loads to GiJgit. Every 
official had a right to their labour and their property. Their 
position was infinitely worse than that of the tiers etat before 
the French Revolution. While the villagers were thus 
degraded, the people of the city were pampered and 
humoured and the following passage from Hazlitts 5 Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte gives a fair idea of Kashmir before the 
settlement commenced: £ The peasants were overworked, 

J-Gondermed Unheard by William Digby, page 202, 
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half-starved, treated with hard words and hard blows, 
subjected to unceasing exactions, and every species of petty 
tyranny . , . while in the cities a number of unwhole¬ 

some and useless professions and a crowd of lazy menials, 
pampered the vices or administered to the pride and luxury 
of the great. 5 It was no wonder that cultivation was bad, 
that revenue was not paid, and that the peasants were 
roving from one village to another in the hope of finding 
some rest and freedom from oppression. . . Pages might 
be written by me on facts which have come under my 
personal observation, but it will suffice to say that the 
system of administration had degraded the people and 
taken all heart out of them. The country was in confusion, 
the revenue was failing off and those in authority were 
4 making hay while the sun shone. 5 ’ 1 Such is the testimony 
of Lawrence, “ whose life and work brougtit him into close 
contact with the villages and officials. 55 The line in italics 
is so put as to confirm independently the view presented by 
the philosopher-historian, David Hume, on pages 672—75. 

Under such incessantly oppressive rule, the Kashmiri 
should have, in a body, left the land and migrated elsewhere. 
But, as Baron Schonberg explains( Travels, Yol. 2, pp. 138-39), 
the Kashmiri is so deeply attached to his native land that 
the idea of emigration is, to him, insupportable. “Many 
efforts, 55 writes Baron Schonberg, “have been made to 
induce them (Kashmiris) to form colonies, away from the 
valley in which they were born; but, rather than break 
that mysterious tie, that filial bond which binds£them to 
“ Fatherland 55 they endure oppression and ji: 

toil and are unrepaid; but they still behold the blue sky 
reflecte d in their own unruffled lake, they inhale the balmy 
air, cooled and purified in its passage over the snowtopped 
mountains. 55 “ Their oppression, 55 continues the Baron 
“ cannot deprive them of these enjoyments and they live 
on, slaves in their native land. 55 

ft ..' • .. * ■ : • .• . ‘ . ' ' . ! ' ■- • ’• ■. • ' •' ■ V’;’* ' 

■■■vvj® was recently estimated 2 that about 60 per cent, 
of the peasa nts ha ve holdings of about 16 kandls each, a 
kandl being one-eighth of an acre. The net annual income of a 
family cultivating a holding of 16 kandls is approximately 

1. The Valley of Kashbnir, London, 1895, pages 2-3. 

2. Kashmir, January 1939, published by the General Secretary, 
All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference, Bombay, page 2. 






And Abu’l Afar Hafiz Jallandharl reproduces his own 
reactions on the subject in Urdu— 



I 



details of distinguished persons and families that migrated 
from Kashmir would show’ what type of people has been 
produced by Kashmir in order to serve as a stimulus and a 
beacon-light to the present and future generations of 
Kashmiris to retrieve the lost status! The disowning 
Kashmiri forgot that a race which maintained its 
independence for so many centuries, even though assisted 
by the great natural difficulties of entrance into their 
country, could not have been altogether destitute of manly 
character: 



Having touched almost the lowest depth of degradation, 
the Kashmiri is, however, showing signs of life, and can 
no longer be bullied so easily and frightened so quickly. 
The educated- Kashmiri of Srinagar, Sopor, Baramula, or 
Islamabad, and of other towns in the Valley has gradually 
begun tothink seriously of,himself, and is averse to being led. 
by others, and would refuse to do what is not dictated by his 
Own intellect. Those who have eloselv studied the character 

4 » 

of theKnshmlrl, and take a broad view of the situation as a 
wdiole, need not, therefore, be unduly pessimistic about 
his future. Already there are, under different party 
labels, bands of bold, brave workers in the field, led 
in one notable case by a leader who had, so far, shown 
admirable courage. May these bands carry on work with 
wisdom! And if all continue to work unflaggingly, un¬ 
selfishly, zealously and unitedly for the real uplift of the 
masses, concentrating specially on the re-formation of the 
Kashmiri character in certain respects too well-known to 
need detailed reference, Kashmir is indeed assured of a 
very bright future. The Kashmiri will take time but he 
must rise. He must, however, remember that he should, 
at once, give up the blind following of the^ ignorant Mulla 
and the to‘^-hawking or the ehai^ 
for whom some useful avenue of employment must be found. 

The Prophet’s strong injunction embodied in the 
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[Thousands of my followers will enter Paradise without question. 
They are the people who do not indulge in exorcising, nor in 
branding, nor believe in omens, but trust in their Lord.] 


Should the exorcising of the pir be permitted in the 
circumstances and in face of this Hadith 1 Particularly when 
we see that the meek-looking pit or the pirzada is a 
positive agent in the spread of superstition. He exploits 
the illiteracy of the masses, particularly of the womenfolk. 
His only virtue, in certain cases, has been his silent stand 
against the cult of the Christian missionary in rural areas. 
Otherwise, he himself rots, is a waste, and tends to create 
waste in the Valley’s human society. Turkey and Iran 
have restrained him, and now get useful work out of him by 
making him earn his livelihood honourably. 


Instead, people should learn to welcome the ‘Ulama* 
of progressive views, catholic sympathies,, clear vision and 
wide travel. Women’s institutes, widows’ homes, orphanages 
and ward clubs for men will bring about healthy activities 
and corporate spirit. The tahiyas, where secret smoking 
of opium is indulged in, must be summarily stopped, Tbe 
Kashmir! should rise above abject superstition and all 
forms of un-Islamic saint-worship. He should show by 
action that he really earnestly believes in TctwMd or the 
Oneness of God, Read what a godly Kashmir! has said—- 



Need for TawMd, 

Why I lay special stress on true TawMd for the 
Kashmir! is because the Unity of God is the first essential 
of faith in Islam. It is indeed the keystone of our faith. On 
this essential Islam “ admits of no compromise, just as no 
state spares the rebel, and no military court shows mercy 
to the renegade.’’ Islam admits of no elasticity or 
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should he spread his hand of prayer to a dead saint or 
invoke that saint’s intercession by the subtle use of the 
wasila on one pretext or an other % There is no wasila or 
intermediary between man and his Creator. 
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of the wasila is, I am afraid, responsible 
for the habit of sifdrish in life, so rampant throughout 
the Valley. This saps self-reliance. The sifarishl is more 
anxious to seek the wasila than to work hard to improve 
his prospects 

The great Shaikh-ul-Islam ‘Allama Taqi-ud-DIh Imam 
ibn Taimiyya, who flourished in the 7th century am., 
and was the contemporary of Sultan Sadr-ud-Din (Binc han ) 

: 1 ‘ . ‘ ■ y-v y.i 1 ■. • • i ■ ' \ \ ■. . . . *** '.. • ' ■; •' •' ..y '. . . . \ _■»••• ' l,« • v' !. \\ ‘ ■.. • y ■ ’ . ’ j . •. . .. ' 

y; vLahore,—Tuesday, 29th February, 1944,; 
page 2, column 3* 
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Imam ibn Taimiyya points out that it is only our own 
good deeds that are the means of our intercession (p. 228). 
And this is a great lesson in self-reliance and self-respect 
without which no people can rise in the world. 

The type of Islam that prevails in Kashmir was com¬ 
mented upon (Supra, Chapter I, pp. 19-20) by MfrzaHaidar 
Dughlat, whose stay in the Valley lasted for ten years from 
1541 to 1551 a.c. In fact, a Puritan like an Akhwan resident 
of the present-day al-Biyad in Najd, Ba'udi Arabia, would 

hardly belie ve that a number of the practices of the Kashmiri 

Musalman are at all Islamic. Perhaps, to him, Islam in 
Kashmir would be but a definitely deformed version of the 
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Hindu stones to Muslim 
(among rome .......... 

rank” despite the Prophet’s definite declaration of his being 
a basltar) or a human being, a mortal. “Muslim saints are 
worshipped almost like Hindu gods and godlings .” 8 And 
yet the Muslim prides himself on being the most exclusive 
monopolist of Unitarianism in the world ! 
up the so-called ziyarat of Istanbul. Ibn Sa c ud 
them in Mecca. Riza Shall Pahlavl discouraged visits 
to Karbala. Did not the great and glorious Prophet of 
Islam rid the Haram of Lat. Manat and ‘Uzza ? 
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Rightjorm of education Ymzsswry. 

The Kashmiri should take to the right type of education 
including specially physical and military education. He 


1. Modetii India alnd the West , edited by O’Malley, 1941, page 391. 
2* The Tourists Guide to Kashmiry Lada1ch r Shardo, etc.. 16th 
edition, ■ : 1938'page 103. 

3. Modevri India and the Wcst> page 391, 
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the average is one girls’ school for 467 square miles of area 
and 25,670 of population, or one girls’ school for 57 villages. 1 2 
The education budget in 1939 amounted to 20 J lakhs of rupees 
out of a total income of 3-| crores. Education thus gets a 
little more than 8 per cent, of the total income of the State. 
Mysore spends 19’5 per cent, on education. Out of the 
expenditure on education about 16J lakhs is spent on boys’ 
education and about 3J lakhs on girls’ education. The per¬ 
centage of literacy among males works out at 5*8, and 
among females at a little over *5 per cent., or 5 per thousand. 
“ If the present rate of progress is maintained it will 
take about 300 years to make the whole population 
literate.” In Travancore, which covers Comorin at the other 
end of the Union of India, the percentage of literacy among 
females is 13*89. In Kashmir 99*5 per cent, of the women are 
illiterate. 3 According to the census of 1941, the percentage 


1. Kashmir arid Kashgliar, London, 1875, page 63. ^ ^ ^ 

2. Report of the Education Re-organization Committee, Srinagar, 
1939, pages 10-11. 

3. Ibid., pp. 14-16. 

Note .—It may, however, be added that the number of examinees 
for the matriculation from the State in 1925 was 827. In 1938 this 
number rose to 1250. There has also been a large increase in the 
Intermediate, B.A., B.Sc. candidates during the period. The total 
number of all students from 1925 to 1938 for the Panj&b University 











of literates is 6-6. me numoer oi women literates is 
42,151 out of a total female population of 18,91,744 of the 
State. According to reports, U.S.S.R., by opening libraries, has 
increased literacy from 30 per cent, to 93 within the last fifteen 

as far back as 1910, and in 
a a net-work of libraries in the whole 
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When literacy is so low, one cannot talk of higher 
education. Hydarabad has a University. Mysore has a 
University. Travancore has a University. Rajput ana States 
now have a University at Jaipur. Baroda, Indore and Cochin 
have announced the establishment of their respective 
Universities. But the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
covering 84,471 square miles of mountains and valleys, 
lakes and lowlands—its boundaries touching the Union of 
India, and Pakistan, Republican China, Buddhist Tibet and 
Soviet Russia—has not yet even seriously talked of a 
University! As a matter of fact, there is not even Mi. 
teaching except in one subject and in one State college in 
the whole of Jammu and Kashmir ! In 1948, however, one 
is proposed. 

No wonder, then, that the capital of Kashmir, in the 
words of Stein, recorded in 1900, should be “ the hot-bed 
of political and other gossip and fertile nursery of false and 
amusingly absurd rumours.” [Rdjatarangam^ Yol. II, page 
56 footnotes.] 


examinations has risen from 1199 to 2 } 395 or over 100 per cent. But 
it is not known how far the Muslims have shared in this large 
increase, and what reasons prevented them-'from doing so, 
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must be vigorously improved all round. 
Above all? no amount of anxious care should be spared 

and children in respect 
of education and hygiene. Jahangir does not conceal his 
disgust at 


.gir 

of “the common women” of 
Kashmir when he wrote in 1620: they “ do not wear clean, 
washed clothes. They use a tunic of pattu for three or four 
years. They bring it unwashed from * the houses of the 
weaver, , and sew it into a tunic. It does not reach the 
water till it falls to pieces.” What beautiful babies Nature 
brings forth in Kashmir and how Man spoils them by 
sq ualor! The present rigid segregation of women is alto- 

. I* is undermining their health 
is most adversely affecting the u mcr 
of children, on whom alone the future depends, women s 
emancipation and.enlightenment are the means of man’s 
freedom and glory. The lazy-looking pheran, worn in the 
must be burnt with the fire of the kangri and the 
must be thrown into the waters of the Yitasta. It 

cancer is induced by the hot kangri being 
pressed against the same part of the body. 


gether un- 
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to avoid frequent outbreaks of fire. On account of its 
abundance and cheapness, electric energy should be applied 
to industry more widely, and central heating should be 
installed .as largely as possible. The excessive use of scalding 
hot tea must be steadily discouraged. 
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But these changes must take decades if the will to effect 
them is at all seriously roused in the Kashmiri. Or, else, 
the Kashmiri will have to wait for the enlightened advent 
of healthy Socialism suited to the conditions of Kashmir. 
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I am afraid this goes on even now. Should it continue ? 
Should not the disgraceful and oppressive nas-mushka 
or the offensive bribe from brother to brother cease ? 


Where is sympathy from a Kashmiri for a Kashmiri ? 
Is Hafiz wrong when he si 
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And Munshi Ghulam Husain 
Mutakhkhirin, perhaps, repeats this very satire in 
prose 
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[Kashmir is above praise and plaudit. Its reproach is none other 
than the Kashmiri.] 

The Kashmiri must learn to rely on himself. There is 
really no flindu-Muslim problem in the Valley of Kashmir. 
Both are sons of the same soil. They are kith and kin, are 
of the same fiedt and blood, speak the same language, 
eat the same food, namely batcih, Tiakh , and maz or rice, 
potherb, and mutton. Already outsiders have noticed that 
a Batta pr Kashmiri Pandit would prefer a Kashmiri 
Musalman to a non-Kashmiri Hindu in State employment. 
A Kashmiri Musalman. would similarly prefer a Batta or 
Kashmiri Pandit to a non-Kashmiri Muslim. The only 
difference between the two is the extent of modern 
education. The one took to it earlier and moved on. The 
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William Moorcroft wrote in 1824 a.c. : “ The natives 
of Kashmir have been always considered as among the most 
lively and ingenious people of Asia, and deservedly so. 
With a liberal and wise government they mi ght assume an 
equally high scale as a moral and intellectual people.” 
(Travels, Y ol. II, page 128). G. T. Vigne, in his (Travels, Vol. 
II, page 68), 18 years later in 1842 A.c., wrote : ‘ ‘ Kashmir 
will become the focus of Asiatic civilization ; a miniature 
England in the heart of Asia.” Kashmir is the largest 
Valley lying in the lap of the largest mountains of the 
world, occupying a central position in Asia. In the whole of 
this sub-continent it is Kashmir that has had the fullest and 
closest contact with a vast variety of cultures. Elphinstone 
wrote in his History of India (p. 515, CowelFs edition of 
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awakening, therefore, must be 
utilized if the blood of the 
of the patient Kashmiri are to 

among themselves and readiness 
cause are the most potent means 
st odds, provided there is also 
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The patriot!c Pandit, the author of Inside Kashmir , pub¬ 
lished in May 1941, writes : - Kashmir needs a leader with 
great qualities and immense capability. Like Kamal 
Ataturk he must be bold to face the Mulla ahd introduce 





social reform of a revolutionary character. Like Riza 
Shah he must be endowed with a passionate, patriotic 
zeal, and must be a believer in the greatness and glory 
of the past of his motherland. Like Zaghlul, he must 
deal' liberally with the minorities of his country. Such 

V A 

a hero is destined to appear on the scene, and the forces 
of nature are bound to throw him up on the surface to 
lead the needy masses. When he will appear no one can 
say. I believe that for obvious reasons he must be born. 
I have cherished this belief all these many years ” (pages 
411-12). 

These worthy sentiments have already been expressed 
by one of the greatest Kashmiri thinkers when he said : 



There should be no talk of Sunni and Shf a, of Pir or Pandit, 
of Hindu or Muslim. All must unite to work for the 
common good. The philosophy of the Hindu, the arts and 
crafts of the Muslim, and the other virtues of both must 
strive to make the land really the Happy Valley that it 
should be. The honoured names of Lalitaditya-Muktapida 
and Avantivarman, and of Shihab-nd-Din and Zain-ul- 
£ Abidin, and their grandeur and greatness should inspire 
tlie Kashmiri in order that Ka^hnnr sho 
paradise for the sons of the soil too, and not for the 
hurried visitor Ajcgoe 







[1819 A.C. TO 1846 A C.] 


We now resume tlie continuity of consecutive account 
in the history of Kashmir left over at the close of 
Chaptei VII, on page 342. Afghan rule was very 
unfortunate. Brahmans, Shfas and the Bambas of the 
Jhelum valley were not treated properly, at times even 
in quite an arbitrary manner. A change was therefore 
longed for. But when it came, it made for a worse con¬ 
dition than they had had; and the Kashmiris found 
themselves out of the frying-pan into the lire. The despotic 
rule of the Afghans and the consequent discontent of the 
people, coupled particularly with. the transfer of several 
Afghan armies from Kashmir to Kabul to fight Ka mr an, 
gave Ran jit Singh his opportunity. 


A brief ' account of the 
Kashmir. Also the Sikh Gurus, 

In order to know Sikh contact with Kashmir, we shall 
briefly refer to the visit of Guru Nanak to the Valley. 
Nanak—the contemporary of Martin Luther about the end of 
the 15th century a.c. —was born in 1469 a.c., in Bahlul 
Lodfs time, in Talwandi, re-named by Ranjit, or according 
to another tradition, during the days of the Misls before 
Ranjit, as Nankana Sahib, in the Shaikhupura District of 
the West Punjab. The Guru died in Humayun’s days at, 
what the Guru himself called, Sri Kartarpur, commonly 
known as Dera Baba Nanak in the Gurdaspur District, 
East Punjab, in 1538 a. c. 

In 1485 Nanak married Sulakhnl, daughter of Mula, a KhatrT 
of Pakhoki, in the old Batala Tahsil of the Gurdaspur District. Prom 
his two sons by this marriage—Sri Chand and Lakhmidas—are sprung, 
by spiritual descent, the two sects of Udasis and Bedis. Nanak 

Nom—(1) Sardar Mohan Singh Dlwdna, m.a., ph.d., d.Xitt., lately 
University Reader and Head of the Department of Panjabi, Oriental 
College, Lahore, kindly read this Chapter in 1914. 


(2) Sardar Teja Singh, M.A., Vice-Principal and Professor of History 
and Sikh Divinity, Khalsa College, Amritsar, now Principal, Khalsa 
College, Matunga, Bombay, 19, kindly read this Chapter in March, 1948. 










seems to have lived a great deal at PakhokI on the south bank of the 
river Ravi, his wife’s village, but he died in 1538 at Kartarpur, on 
the opposite bank of this river, some four miles off, where a small 
shrine exists. This Kartarpur should not, however, be confused 
with Kartarpur on the railway line (near Kapurthala), where 
also some minor Sikh shrines exist. “It was there (i.e., at Kartarpur 
on the Ravi) that the celebrated dispute occurred between his Hindu 


burnt or buried, which was solved by the body itself disappearing.” 1 
Dera Nanak, or Dera Baba Nanak is now a town in the Batala 
Tahsll of the Gurdaspur District, on the south bank of the river Ravi, 
22 miles from Gurdaspur town. Nanak’s descendants, the Bedis 
lived at PakhokI until the Ravi washed it away about 1744. They 




notes that “a darvlsh came to Nanak and subdued his mind 




of Daulat Khan Lodi, Ibrahim Lodi’s Governor of the 
Punjab, in whose service Nanak was a grain factor at 
Sultanpur, gave away the property of Daulat Khan and his 
own, and abandoned his wife and children. According to 
llax Aithin M “Guru Nanak was accompanied 

by Hassu, a smith, and Sihan,_ a calico printer. The 
party went as far as Srinagar in Kashmir, and made 
many converts.” A meeting is recorded to have taken 
place between the Guru and Brahm Das, a notable 


JL\.di5JUJLXJUXX X OXlUXUj XCJJXUDOXLU^U. 0)0 III\JlLHO> y XOJLUJLig clU tll6 

feet of the Guru. The Guru thereafter went further into 


the Himalayas. Macauliffe is inclined to accept that Nanak 
was a fair scholar of Persian, but some Sikhs and Hindus 
reject this idea. 

GuruAngad, who was responsible for the first biography 
of Guru Nanak, written in Gurmukhi characters—dbe com¬ 
mon script of th e Sikhs—-was installed as his success or by 
Baba Nanak. Guru Amar Das was the third successor, 
and the founder of the diocesan gaddi or the manja, which 
latter literally means a bedstead. Amar Das cultivated 

V - w , ■ • 


1. Gurdaspur District Gazetteer, 1914, part A, pp. 16-17. 

2. The Dabistan, English Translation by David Shea and 
Anthony Troyer, Paris, 1843, Yol. 2, p. 247. 

3. The Sikh Religion, Vol. I, pages 163-169. 
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reconstructed the old 


village pool tor devotional ablution on the large plot of land 
given to him by Akbar, (or according to another version, this 
land was acquired in 1577), and called it Amrit-Sar ‘The Pool 
of Immortality’ in 1588, the year of the Spanish Armada. 
Gyani Gy an Singh’s Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, first edition, p. 88, 
says that the Muslim saint, Miyan Mir of Lahore, laid the* 
foundation of the temple, Sri Darbar Sahib, at Amritsar. 

Guru Amar Das and Guru Ram Das do not seem to 
be specially concerned with Kashmir. We, therefore, 
come to the time of the fifth Guru, Arjun Dev (1581-1606 

A C.) in Akbar’s reign. The gaddi or the mania (the see) 


'a or 


i _uev s 
or the 


in 


or the ‘True King.’ Guru Arjun Dev was a thinker and 
a poet and compiled the Guru Granth Sahib. Macauliffe 
mentions a Si.kh deputation from Srinagar representing 
to Guru Arjun Dev that the Pandits of Kashmir were 
advising them to discontinue the reading of his hymns,, 
and to turn their attention to Sanskrit sacred compositions 5 
and Hindu worship. The Pandits otherwise threatened to 
excommunicate them. They, therefore', prayed that the 
Guru might send a competent Sikh to Kashmir to silence 
the Pandits, and win them over to his own faith. The 
Guru accordingly sent Madho SodhI on that important 
errand. He commissioned Madho SodhI to instruct 
the ■ Kashmiris, “to rise before day, perform their ablutions, 
repeat and sing the Guru’s hymns, associate with holy 
men, t observe the Gu ru’s anniversaries, distribute sacred 
food, give a tithe of their earnings to the Sikh cause, share 
their food with others, speak civilly, live humbly, and 
adopt the rules and observances of the Sikhs.” 2 The Guru 
laid aside the garb of a fag%r } dressed in costly attire and 
organized a system of tithing his followers. Guru Arjun 
Dev’s -‘support to Prince Khusrav, the rival of Jahangir,” 

Guru Khalsa in. Gurmuklil, p. 613. Also MuhUasar 
wa Mukammal Twankh Guru Khalsa in Urdu, p. 83. 

2, The Sikh Religion, "Vo! Ill, pages 66-67- ■ 
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relish flesh-eating is confirmed by 
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that Nanak “ 
eat pork, he himself 
ordered not to hurt any 
precept was neglected by his followers ; but Arjunmal, one 
of the substitutes of his faith, as soon as he found that it 
was wrong, renewed the prohibition to eat flesh, and said: 
‘ This has not been approved by Nanakl Afterwards 
Hargobind, son of Arjunmal, eat flesh and went to hunt, 
and his followers imitated his example” (p. 248). 2 The 
author of the Dabistdn saw Guru Hargobind in 1053 
a.h.== 1643 A.o. at Kartarpur. There is a tradition that 
Hargobind was fostered by a.Muslim wet-nurse, had entered 
Mughul service, and quelled the revolt of the Raj a of 
Nalagarh during the reign of Jahangir. Guru Hargobind 
died a refugee in the Kashmir hills in 1645 A.c., where 
he is stated by a Sikh scholar to have re-converted many 
Hindus who h id gone over to Islam. Then followed the 
Guras in this order: (i) Har Rai, the grandson of Hargobind. 
Har R ai was a great friend of the author of the Dabistdn, 
who narrates several anecdotes both of Guru Hargobind and 
of Har Rai (Shea & Trover’s English Translation, pp. 282-88). 

. . r ■ ■ 

The Cambridge History of India } Vol. IV, p. 245. 

2. Sheas Troyer’s English Translation of the Dabistdn. 
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(w) Harkishan superseded Ms elder brother Ram Rai who 
complained to the Emperor against Harkishan. In the 
meantime, Harkishan died of small-pox. During tMs time, Sikh 
activity spread a network of organizations as far as Patna 
and even Dacca, and its influence is said to have 
travelled down south to Ceylon, (in) Tegh Bahadur, the 
youngest son of Hargohind. He was, according to one 
version, decapitated in 1675 a.c., by orders of the Moghul 
Government on account of his own elder brother Gurdifta’s 
representation that <c the Guru was capable of exciting a 
rebellion against the Emperor’s authority. As Tegh 
Bahadur’s installation led to dissensions among the Sikhs, he 
was obliged to seek refuge in the Jaswan Dun (Dun meaning 
a valley) beyond the Siwalik hills ,and there, in 1665, on his 
return from Bengal, he founded Anandpur 1 2 Makhkhowal (at 
some distance from Rupar), the site of which was purchased 
from the raja of Bilaspur. But the fact is that Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, according to Sohan Lai’s ‘Umdat-ut-Taiuankh, 
challenged any swordsman to cut off his head while he had 
a paper (charm) written by Mmself on his neck, when a 
swordsman took up the challenge and cut off the Guru’s 
head, (ip). Lastly, the tenth of the line, was Guru 
Gobind Singh, Tegh Bahadur’s son, born at Patna in 1666, 
Tegh Bahadur being engaged in fighting in the Assam 
war under Ram Singh of Amber. Gobind Singh was 
installed at Anandpur. He “abolished the personal 
Guruship ” or the apostolic succession. Instead he set up 
the Khalsa, as it were, the federative commonwealth of 
the Sikhs. Guru Gobind Singh gave to the Sikhs, collect 
tively, the name of the Khalsa, i,e., ‘Pure.’ Khalisa is a 
Persian word signifying ownership by the highest power 
in the land, hut the spelling of the same word adopted by 
the Sikhs is Khalsa. It was applied by them to the entire 
community as belonging to God, whence ‘ the chosen or 
elect of God.’ And this subsequently gave rise to the slogan 
that the Sikhs were born to rule— Raj karega Khalsa. 

1. The Zafar-nama-i-Ranjit Singh of Kanhaiya Lai, English trans¬ 
lation by E. Rehatsek.—TAe Mdian Antiquary, October1887, page 306. 

2. Anandpur.—Guru Gobind Singh bought a piece of land from Raja 

Bh!m Chand of Kahlur, and established himself in_ the village of Makh¬ 
khowal which later developed into the town of Anandpur.* It appears 
that the actual spot of the residence of the Guru was given the name of 
Anandpur by himself, which later covered Makhkhowal itself —• *Pp. 
56, 70, 71 ,MvoMUcm the KMds* by Dr* Indubhusan Banerjee, M. A., 
Ph.D., Head of the Department, of History, Calcutta University, Vol, 
II, June 1947, ■' ,;;v 





Hyderabad, lias made an endowment for the upkeep of Guru 
Gobind Singh’s mausoleum (originally built partly by Rani It 
Singh’s money in 1832) at Handed by the grant of five 
villages in addition to the salary of the Granthl, or the 
expounder of the Granth Sahib. 

- Educated Sikhs and others often mention the help 
given in a very critical moment of his life to Guru Gobind 
Singh by Sayyid Badr-ud-DIn Qadiri JilanI, commonlv 
known as Buddhu Shah of Sadhaura (supposed to be the 
corrupted form of Sadhu-wara or the resort of Sadhus) in 
the Amhala district of the Bast Punjab, which formed a link 
of affectionate friendship between the two. But it is said that 
«ie Guru’s simcesscn, Banda, slaughtered the family of the 
Sayyid, looted the locality,. and burnt the bones of Buddhu 
bhah s great ancestors, Ganj-i- < Ilm and Qutb-ul-Acjtab. 

_ • * n ? ^°°Wet published in 1932 by the Puniab 

University Sikh Association, Dr. Mohan Singh Diwma has 
dweit on the'beauties of the poetry of GurQ Gobind Sin-rh 
and has mentioned eleven works on ten different 
themes like God, Mature, Man, Love, Music, Painting, etc 


1. For another version, see ScnSpati’s Our Sobha, p. kviii, 8,37. 
881 , Vol°i,f p^eTC? 8_0,i ° f Calcutta, 
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KASHMIR UNDER THE SIKHS 
The lineal order of the Sikh Gurus 

Guru Ram Das (1534-1581 a.c.), the fourth Guru, was 
the son-in-law of the third Gui u, Amar Das, having married 
his daughter Bhani. Guru Amar Das had succeeded, in 1552, 
Guru Angad (1504-1552), the second, Guru after Baba 
Nanak, the founder of Sikhism. Baba Nanak, Guru Angad 
and Guru Ramdas had no blood relationship among them¬ 
selves. 

Guru Ram Das, the son-in-law of the third Guru, Amar Das, was 

the fourth Guru of the Sikhs. 



(1563-1606) 


6. Guru Hargc 



Prithichand 


ahabir or 
Mahadev 


Gurditta 9. Guru Tegh Bahadur 


7. Guru Har Rai 
(1630—1661) 

Rama Rai 

1 V : A: ■■ V 

8. Guru Har Krishan 10. Guru Gobind Singh 

(1656-1664) _ (1666-1708) 

Lachhman Das, best known as Banda Bairagl, was 
a Sasan* Brahman, son of Sukh Ram and Sulakhani. The 
family had originally migrated from Ayodhia to Rawal¬ 
pindi, and then moved down to Mendhar, a tahsll of 
Punch, where in the village Golad, Lachhman Das was 
born in 1670 A.c. He took service for some time as a 
shikari under a Muslim chief, and on the death of his 

mother, repented on killing a pregnant doe, left his native 
land, and settled on the hank of the river Godavari in the 
Deccan as a Sddhu. Guru Gobind Singh baptized the 
Brahman Lachhman Das who bowed and called himself 
Banda, or tbe Guru’s slave. The Guru gave him the name 

*GiyanI Budh Singh of Punch, the author of Chhonwen Rattan f 
supplied thi s information when I met him in Pfinch. But Mr. Ganda 
Singh, M.A., Research Scholar in Sikh History, Khalsa College, 
Amritsar, in ids book Life of Banda Singh Bahadur t 1935, Amritsar, says 
that Banda was a Rajpfit, and gives different names of Banda’s parents. 
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of Gurbakhsh Singh, and appointed him the temporal leader 
of the Sikhs. On account of “ open rebellion against 
Government” Banda was captured and executed in 
1716 a.c. After Banda vicissitude; were experienced by 
Sikhs when the Khalsa was divided into twelve misls and 
continued so till the rise of Ranjit Singh. 

The early Gurus won the reverence of the Mughul 
emperors by their saintly peaceful lives, writes the Cambridge 
History of India (Vol. IV, p. 244). “But their successors 
aspired to a temporal domination for themselves, and made 
military discipline take the place of moral self-reform and 
spiritual growth. 59 The followers of the Gurus, however, 
may not accept the truth of this statement. 

rt ' WIWI —— Ml llll .Ilf 

The Granth Sahib.— The sacred book of the Sikhs is the Guru 
Granth Sahib. The word grantha is Sanskrit, meaning a book, 
treatise, code or section. From grantha is accordingly derived 
Granthi, an expounder of the Sikh scriptures, a reader or custodian 
of the Granth. The Granth Sahib contains (i) the compositions of 
six- out of the ten Gurus, viz., Guru Nanak, Guru Angacl, Guru Amar 
Das, Guru Earn Das, Guru Arjun, Guru Tegh Bahadur, (ii) a couplet 
of Guru Gobind Singh, (iii) eulogistic characterizations by eleven 
bards of the Gurus whom they admired, and (iv) hymns of fifteen 
medieval Indian saints called Bhagats. The word Bhagat is derived 
from the Sanskrit Bhakti which means devotion, love, etc. The Guru 
Granth Sahib is also called the Adi Granth of ‘Original Book.’ The 
Dasam Padshaha dd Granth (abbreviated to Dasam Granth) or Book 
of the Tenth Reign, i.e., of the 10th Guru, Gobind Singh, consists 
of—(1) Hymns in praise of God, (2) the Vachhitra Ndtak, the won¬ 
derful drama, which is Guru Gobind Singh’s autobiography, and (3) 
miscellaneous compositions by Hindi poets whom Guru Gobind Singh 
kept in his service. But this Dasam Granth , compiled seve ral decades 
after the death of the tenth Guru, is however no part of the Sikh 
Scripture, which is the exclusive domain of the Guru Granth Sahib. 
It was, however, Guru Gobind Singh who finalized the compilation 
of the Granth Sahib in 1705 at Talwandi Sabo, now called Damdama 
Sahib in the Patiala State of the East Punjab, by including his 
father’s compositions and making a few other changes. 

Kabir, Farid, BMhm and others' contributions to ike Granth Sahib. 

The JLdl Granth was written out by Bhai Gurdas at the dictation 
of Guru Arjun, and, after much arduous labour, it was completed in 
1604 a.o. Guru Arjun selected for inclusion in the Granth the writings 
of fifteen Hindus like Namadev (1270-1350 a.c.), Ramanand 
(1300-1411 a.c.), Rav Das (d. 1415), Surdas (c. 16-17th; century), 
etc., and Muslims like Kabir, Farid and Bhikan. Mardana rabdbi 
(or bard) is also added. Kabir is weU-known. So is Farid. But Farid 
whose ccmi^ are given in the Granth Sahib—and sometimes 
commented on by Baba Nanak—is not the Farld-ud-Din Mas‘ud (a,h. 
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569— a.g. 1173 to a.h. 664 -a.c. 1265) well-known as Gani-i-Shakar 
of Pak-pattan, District Multan, West Punjab, but Shaikh Ibrahim, 
the tenth lineal descendant of the great Farid and called Farid-i-Sani, 
or the Second on account of his piety. Shaikh Ibrahim, is called 
by the Sikhs Brahm , the shortened Punjabi way of pronouncing 
Ibrahim. Shaikh Ibrahim died in a.h. 960=a.c. 1552. It appears 
that Baba Nanak met Shaikh Ibrahim Farid-i Sani in his lifetime, but 
that the influence of Shakar Ganj is clearly visible to those who 
study the Granth closely. Shaikh Bhikan probably belonged to 
Kakauri, near Lucknow, and was learned and pious. He died in a.h. 
981=a.c. 1573-4. 



KabJr, as Kabir is one of the well-known ninety-nine holy names of 
God mentioned mostly in the Qur’an and referred to in the Hadis. 
Kabir’s two sons are Kamal and Nihal. His two daughters are Kamali 
and Nihali. (Kabir and ths BahMi Movement, Yol. 1 , Kabir—His 
Biography by Dr. Mohan Singh Diwdna, M.A., Ph. D., D. Litt., 
Lahore, 1934, pp. 40, 43). Kabir lived in the time of Sikandar Lodi, 
according to Abu’l Fazl’s A’in-i-Akbari. He was the Khalifa of Shaikh 
Taqi Suhrawardi and later of Shaikh Bhika Chishti, and was the 
pupil of Ramanand in Hindi poetry and Vedanta. 

The Arrangement of the Granth Sahib. 

The hymns of the Gurus and the Bhagats are not arranged in 
the Granth Sahib according to their authors, but according to the 
thirty-one rags or musical measures, to which they are composed. The 
Adi Granth contains 3,384 hymns, or considerably more than three 
times the bulk of the Rig Veda. It contains 15,575 ‘stanzas.’ It is 
divisible into three parts, the first of which is liturgical, the second 
contains the general body of the hymns, and the third part is supple¬ 
mentary, consisting of hetrogeneous matter which could not well be 
included in the former portions. The entire Granth usually forms a 
large volume of about 1430 pages. The first nine Gurus adopted 
the name Nanak as their nom-de-plume since the Gurus are regarded, 
by the Sikhs, as only one person, the light of the first Guru’s soul 
having been transmitted to each of his successors in turn. “One in 
ten and ten in one” is the pet theory of the Sikhs. 1 2 

The Language of the Granth Sahib. 

Written in Gurmukhi without separation of words, in various 
dialects and even partly in Persian, its earliest manuscript is 
bel : eved to be preserved at Kartarpur. “It still awaits definitive 
exegesis. Its difficulties of interpretation have hindered Sikh 
progress and expansion.” 3 Namadeva, for instance, wrote “in an old 

1. The Sikh Studies by Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Lahore, 1937, p. 69. 

2, The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th Edition, 1929, Vol. 10, p. 642. 
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form of Marathi” though his Hindi verses alone are included in 
the Granth. Ramanada wrote in old Hindi. The contribution of 
Guru Tegh Bahadur is in pure Hindi. 

The alphabet of Gurmukhi is derived, according to Sir George 
Grierson, 1 from the Qarada, through the Takri 2 alphabet of the 
Punjab hills, and the Larnjla (or Clipped) of the Punjab. It is said 
that in the time of Guru Angad, Landa was the only alphabet employed 
in the Punjab for writing the vernacular. When Angad found that 
Sikh hymns written in Landa were liable to be misread, he improved 
it by borrowing signs from the Devanagri alphabet (then only used 
for Sanskrit manuscripts) and also by polishing up the forms of the 
letters. 3 Thus improved, this character became known as 
Gurmukhi, or the alphabet proceeding from the muhh, or mouth, of 
the Guru. Recent researches by certain Sikh scholars, however, 
endeavour to show that Gurmukhi existed before Guru Angad, and 
is believed to have been so designed by Guru Nanak himself. 

The cardinal principle of the contributions of the Gurus and 
Bhagats in the Granth is the unity of God. According to Dr. 
Mohan Singh Diwancfi “the most marked feature of Hanak’s content, 
form and style is their comprehensiveness. All the major forms of 
verse and types of poetry and rags of folk-music are employed. 
Nanak’s poetry is an unending evocation by personal contacts with 
men from all places and creeds and social levels, and is marked by 
simplicity, directness, humility and a choice blending of all 
attitudes of the individual soul towards the All-Soul.” 

■li t ,. . . mm 

A brief outline of the rise of Ranjit Singh till the end of his 
dynasty. 

A Originally the Sikhs were a peaceful sect of altruistic 
views. The word Sikh or Sikha is Panjabi, and is derived 
from Sanskrit Qishya , meaning a disciple. The Sikhs 
were transformed into a military theocracy under Guru 
Gobind Singh, the tenth and last of the Gurus, towards 
the end of the 17th century. The greatest number which 
the Guru is said to have engaged in a single battle was 
about 8,000 men, horse and foot. Guru Gobind Singh 
employed about 500 Pathans who formed a part of his 
cavalry. The Guru’s army came to be known, later on, as 

1. JR. A. S„ 1916, page 677. 

2. Takfl is derived for Takkas, a tribe whose capital was at 
Sialkot, Punjab. 

3. Evolution of the Kbalsa by 

Lecturer m History, Calcuttav"- 

4 A History of' Pawjabi Literature (1100-1932), First Edition, 
pp. 31-32.;':.i- : 
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Pctl-Khalsa. Guru Gobind Singh changed the name of Ms 
followers from Sikhs ox disciples to Singhs or lions. He it 
was who instituted the Guru-mata or the ‘the collective sense 
or deliberation of the community/ (abolished by Ran jit 
Singh in 1809), and established the Akafos or Immortals/ 
He also endeavoured to separate the Sikhs from the mass of 
Hindus. The final compilation of the Guru Granth Sahib is 
his too, as already noted. 


Speaking about the development of the Sikhs half a 
century later, Mr. Garrett 1 says that though the Sikhs were 
strong, they were not united, for they were divided into 
misls or clans like the Highlanders of Scotland. 



ct 


was an organization the members of which 
were bound to one another by communal ties ; although, later on, 
the influence of locality, in which the leader centred his activities, 
transformed it for all practical purposes into a small state. The large 
number of separate principalities, thus formed, covered most of the 
land situated between the Indus and the Jamuna. The Misls greatly 
varied in size and resources. Some of them were, in fact, no more 
than a party of armed band, who depended for its maintenance on 
the support of some larger Misl, and thus cannot be regarded as an 

independent organization.. The more important Misls 

at this time were twelve in number.”— The Panjab as a Sovereign 
State by Dr. G. L. Chopra, Lahore, 1928, p. 2.] 


These misls were bitterly jealous of one another. The 
misl of Char at Singh, the grandfather of Ranjit Singh, was 
one of the least considerable. Ranjit’s father was Mahan 
Singh. He was a brave predatory chief, active and enterpris¬ 
ing. He had acquired a great reputation by early feats in 
arms, and drawn many a Sardar to his standard. But he 
died in 1792 at the early age of twenty-seven. He left, 
in the words of the Hon. W. G. Osborne, 2 Military 
Secretary to Lord Auckland, Governor-General of India 
and also his nephew, “a high character for bravery, 
activity, and prudence//Ranjit, his only son, was then 
twelve years old, having been born on 2nd November, 1780. 
Little care had been bestowed on the education of Ranjit 
“ whose early years were spent in following the sports of 
the field, and who had never been taught to read or 
write in/ any language.” At seventeen Ranjit assumed 


'M The late Mr. H.L.O. Garrett, c.i.e., The Asiatic Review, London, 
October 1941, page 786. 

2, The Court and Camp of Runjeet Sing , London, 1840, page xxiii* 
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tlie conduct of affairs. It was the genius of Ran jit Singh 
that forged the Khalsa into one sovereign state. His 
authority may be said to have commenced in 1799, when 
he occupied Lahore, after having been invested with_a 
written authority by Zaman Shah of Kabul, the Punjab 
being then a part of the Afghan dominions. In 1802, 
Ran jit Singh occupied Amritsar, and rapidly extended 
his authority over Multan, Kashmir and Peshawar well 
before his death on 27th June, 1839 A.C., at the age of 
59, after a reign of forty years. 


Ranjit Singh’s Ancestors and Descendants ■ 


Daisu or Budhu*-a Jafc of the Sans! tribe living in Sukr (originally 

' Shakur) Chak a village in the present 

Gujranwala distt. of West Punjab, Pakistan. 

Nodh--became Sikh. Died in 1750. 

Char at Singh-died in 1771 by the bursting of a matchlock 

--v ■ ;;--Vi-- in the battle of Sahawarah. 

Mahan Singh--—10 years old at his father’s sudden death. Was 

looked after by his mother, Mai Desan, till 
Mahan Singh came of age. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh—born on Nov. 2, 1780, died on June 27, 1839, 

had eight sons. Three are important for 
purposes of our narrative. 


H If Y* “* »■»•«* 

-Maharaja 
Kharak Singh 
& 1802 
d. 1810 
rhled 1839-40 

bb;-:'KAuwar 
Nau-nihal Singh 
b. 1821 
d. 1840 


Maharaja 
Sher Singh 
b. 1807 
d. 1843 
ruled 1841-43 
Governor of Kashmir 
from 1832 to 1834- 
two years and two months. V 

Prat a b Singh murdered when 
12: years of age 


Maharaja 
Dalip Singh 
b. 1837 in Lahore 
d. 1893 in Paris 


Prince Victor 
Dalip Singh. 


Foreign and Political Department Miscellaneous Volume No. 
206, pages 45-9, for the Genealogical tree from Daisu to Ranjit.- 
Reproduced in‘Abdul ‘All’s Life and Times oJManjit Singh, 1925, page 8. 
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Ranj It Singh had suffered during his infancy from 
small-pox, which destroyed the sight of his left eye. He 
was far from being handsome, but his keen and restless 
eye had a peculiar lustre. In dress he was simple and 
unostentatious, in manner he was pleasing and courteous, 
in conversation attractive and communicative. He had 
an extremely inquisitive nature which enabled him to 
extend his information, and compensated for his inability 
to read books for hi m self. He enjoyed life and he enjoyed 


to 


wme 


women. 



and he enjoyed 

V V I 




b, is provided by the infatuation 
>ss, Moran, which led to Ranj it’s 
upon an elephant, and to the 
hdhi rupees. It is, indeed, a 
his father killed their mothers for 
his notorious greed for money, 
id that Ranj It Singh gave away 


Some no teworthy anecdotes about Ranj It Singh 


are 

once 



gentleman 

* . • • 5 5 

i s vizier. 


“Myself,” answered Ranjeet. “And who is Rajah ? ” 
inquired the stranger. “ Guru Nanak,” was the answer. 
(Travels, page 64). ' 

; i ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' . ' ' , ' , ■ ' .■ ' •• *.*.'■ ' 

<c Ranjeet Singh was often in want of money; and the 
means with which his inventive spirit contrived to fill his 
coffers, were not always the most innocent ” {page 64). 
A story is related of the adoption of a beautiful child when 
mzranas brought Ranj It Singh considerable money from 
his e bur tiers . The child was returned to his parents 
after the nazrdms were collected (pages 64-65). 

^ Once when Ranjeet Singh was badly off for money, 
he was lying upon a bed in his chamber. There was no 
one present but his two sons Karak (Kharak) Singh and 
Scheer (Sher) Singh. They were employed in rubbing 
his limbs, as he was paralysed. S « 


1. Dr. Gulskan. Lai Ckopra,. The Punjab as a Sovereign State, 
p.. 198, footnote.'V - 


V. 







very glad, and turning to 



replied : ‘ ‘ It has ever been my constant prayer to God 
that my father might never want anything of me, but 
that I might rather ask of Mm.” This anecdote was 
related by Scheer Singh himself, who thought that the 
answer was very witty. He was very much praised for 
his presence of mind even by Ranjeet Singh himself 


<f Munschi Uttumjin related how once on a march, 
Runjeet Singh found himself greatly perplexed ; all his 
opium was consumed. Uttumjin happened to say, in the 
hearing of Runjeet Singh, that he was sure that his uncle 
who was fond of opium had some about him, and that if 
the Maharajah would have no objection to use it, he only 
waited his commands to fetch the drug. 


“ The rajah asked if the opium were good, and being 
satisfied on this point, accepted it. On the following day 
he sent an order for one thousand rupees to Uttumjin 
(page 70). 


“With six millions sterling in his treasury at 
Amritsar, such is his love of money, that he will risk 
the loss of his kingdom rather than open Ms hoards, and 
disgusts his people and army by this ill-timed and cruel 
parsimony at a time too when Ms most bitter enemies, 
Dost Muhammad Khan and the Afghans, are only watcMng 
for the first favourable opportunity to attempt his destruc¬ 
tion,” wrote Osborne (page 84). Several of Ms European 
officers complained to Osborne that they were “ both badly 

and irregularly paid ” (page 151). 


The last days of BanjU 

After feasting with Lord Auckland in 1838, and in 
the course of his sleep one night in Lahore, Ran jit Singh 
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u Seeing bis end close at band, tbe Maharaja now 
summoned bis beir apparent to bjs bedside, and, appointing 
him bis successor, surrendered the government to him, 
and made Dhyan Singh his vazir. After that, great numbers 
of courtiers and servants were admitted. Alms were 

,s 

connected with the service of tbe court, but included also 
the poor of tbe town, and even of tbe place where Nanak 
bad first seen the light of day (Nankana Sahib), and of 
another where tbe remains of the founder of the Sikh 




perpetuates that name, but the town is known as per a Baba 
Nanak in the Gurdaspur district). After having thus given 


••aesirea to crown ms oenencence oy oestowmg tne price¬ 
less diamond Kuh-i-Nur as a gift upon tbe temple of 


i * ■» • 


H . 1 


efuse’d to permit such prodigality. The condition of tbe 
Maharaja now became worse. His 
wander. His fainting fits became more frequent, his 
breathing more difficult, and be sometimes closed bis eyes 
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and sometimes wept bitterly.” According to another 
account, the Kuh-i-Nur was directed by Ranjit Singh to 
• be sent to the temple of Jagannath Purl, but Misr Bell 
Bam, in charge of the treasury, objected to its delivery 
on the ground of its being state property. 

“ When the heir-apparent saw that the last moment 
had approached, he spread out a carpet of Indian himhkdb 
(or gold cloth) and of Chinese brocade with ten lakhs of 
rupees for alms, and made other arrangements necessary 
for the impending death-scene. Resting upon this carpet 
the Maharaja expired. The whole of the Punjab 
went into moiirning. Lamentations resounded in the 
palace. Some persons wept aloud, some silently, others 
struck their breast, and Dhyan Singh, the yazir of the 
deceased Maharaja, desired to be immolated on the funeral 
pyre with the body of his mast< iT , but was dissuaded by 
the other courtiers. The ladies Harvi and Rajvi, with 
other handmaids of Ranjit Singh, also prepared for the 
last journey and expressed willingness to be immolated: 
The successor caused immediately a golden bier to be 
prepared in the form of a litter upon which the corpse was 
placed amidst wailings, and carried from the fort by the 
army a^nd the population, to which last the nobles distri¬ 
buted jhoney.i:^^ -v-\ v >'-V A ' 

funeral procession reached the burning 
ground, the corpse was placed upon a pyre of sandal* 
wood. The faithful Ranis were allowed to stand be¬ 
side it. And the heir apparent appro ached it and set 
fire to it with his own hands. When the flames shot 
upwards to the sky, a general shout of lamentation shook 
the earth. Shortly afterwards an abundant shower of 
rain fell. The ashes were collected. The remaining cere¬ 
monies were performed, and all was bter. Thus Ranjit 
Singh died in Sam vat 1896 (a.c. 1839) after a reign of forty 
years. His burnt bones were by order of the heir apparent 
conveyed to the banks of the Ganges, and he ordered a 
grand mausoleum to be built over them, but did not live 
to see it completed. Maharaja Sher Singh endeavoured 
to do so, but it was not finished when he died. . Dis¬ 
turbances having arisen in the Punjab, the building was 
altogether neglected. The British Government, however, 
annexed the country and finished the edifice, which then 
remained in good condition during a number of years. 
At last, however, the eight columns which had to support 
a heavy cupola, began to give way and to break. 
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The author (Kanhaiya Lai) of this work (The Zdrfdr~ndM(i m 

added, by order of the Government, 
more > making the total number sixteen, 
and, strengthened them with iron hoops, so as to insure 
their stability for a long time to come.”* 

’s death evoked the following passages so well 

by Dlwan Kirpa Earn in his Guldb - 
irza Mahdl Mujrim Kashmiri (see pp. 




m 




nama 







* 



:5|;v:bv& has been truly remarked 2 that’ Ranjit Singh inherited 

1. E. Rehatselds English translation. The - Indian Antiquary, 

2. Jagmohan Lai Mahajan, M.A., the Calcutta Revim, June 1945, 
Vo]. 95, No. 3, page 89. 





troops and the population, the news of the 
death was at first 
Osborne: “ 
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for all his jewels, and gave the famous diamond, called 
the i“ Mountain of Light,” said to be the largest in the 
world, to a Hindoo temple, his celebrated string of pearls 
to another, and his favourite fine horses, with all their 
jewelled trappings, worth £300,000, to a third. His four 
wives, all very handsome, burnt themselves with his body, 
as did five of his Cachmerian slave girls, one of whom, who 
was called the Lotus, or Lily, I often saw last year in my 
first visit to Lahore. Everything was done to prevent 
it, but in vain ” (page 224). “ The Eanis, Kunwar Kharak 
Singh, the Maharaja’s son, Raja Dhyan Singh, the 
Maharaja’s Prime Minister, Jamadar Khushhal Singh and 
others raised their cries and lamentations, tearing their 
hair, casting earth on their heads, throwing themselves 
on the ground, and striking their heads against bricks 
and stones. This continued during the night by the side 
of the corpse.” 1 2 3 


After the obsequies of Ranjit Singh, his son, Kharak 
Singh, born * early in 1801 of Rani Datar Kaur alias 
Raj Kaur, ascended the gaddi. Resides being a block¬ 
head, Kharak Singh “was a worse opium-eater than his 
father,” writes Dr. John Martin Honigberger, 4 the 

1. The Court and Camp of Runjeet Sing, pages 223-4. 

2. Sec. O. C. 4th December 1839, No. 78,— Notes on the Life and 
Times of Ranjit Singh by A. F. M. ‘Abdul ‘All, M.A., Indian Historical 
Records Commission, 8th Session, Lahore, page 45. 

3. ; Ibid:, pages 46-47. :/ ^ 

4. Thirty-five Years in the East —By John MaTtin Honigberger, 
late Physician to the Court of Lahore. Publisher—H. Bailliere, London, 
1852. Two volumes in one. See KctsTnr, p. 786, footnote, on Dr. 
Honigberger, :v;;igv 
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Transylvanian physician to the court at Lahore. Raja 
Dhyan Singh was the Vazir of Maharaja Kharak Singh. 
According to one statement, 1 Dhyan Singh, despite “his 
professions of loyalty, secretly conspired to subvert Sikh 
power in the Punjab by establishing his brothers’ control over 
hill-territories,’’ and even ‘‘grabbing the crown of Ranjit for 
his own son, Hira Singh.” This is how “many murders were 
brought about directly or indirectly by. the Dogra brothers 
Dhyan Singh and Gulab Singh.” 2 “ Twice a day he (Kharak 
Singh) deprived himself of his senses and passed his whole 
time in a state of stupefaction. It was quite natural that 
the government could not long remain in the hands of an 
individual. His guardiar t or tutor and factotum, Sirdar 
Chet Singh being desirous to become an independent 
minister, was a rival of Dhyan Sing and was contriving 

to remove him.Chet Sing and all his 

relations were destroyed.After the murder 

of Chet Sing the royal prince No-Nehal, Kurruk Sing’s 
only son, took possession of the government and ordered 
his father to retire to his private house in the city where 
he soon became indisposed. A few months afterwards 
he followed his father, Runjeet Sing to the funeral pile” 
(pages 101-102). 

On Ranjit’s death the Sikh power in the Punjab 
was at its zenith and then “exploded disappearing 
in fierce but fading flames.” There is a cloud of mystery 
over how Ranjit disposed of his mother, Mai Mai wain. 
Ranjit had eight sons, Kharak was the eldest, Sher Singh 
the third, and Dalip Singh the eighth. 

“Although Maharaja Ranjit Singh is no more, and 
lives in the memory of his people, and in the songs of the 
youths and maidens” of the Sikhs as a maker of the Punjab, 
a great hero, and the ‘Monocular Lion of the Land of Five 
Rivers,’ Ranjit’s greatness lay in considering himself “the 
servant of the Panth.” 3 He was delighted to be known as 
Singh Sahib in preference to Maharaja, Sahib. “Ranjit Singh 
was a man of marvellous variety and range of mental power,” 

1. Maharaja Ranjit Singh— First Death. Centenary Memorial, 
Amritsar, 1939, page 247. 

2. Sardar Gan da Singh, M.A., in Maharaja Ranjit Singh , edited 

by Teja Singh and Gan<Ja Singh, Khalsa College, Amritsar, 1939, 
p. 45. .T: 

3. The Maharaja Ranjit Singh Centenary Volume , the City Book 
House, Meston Road, Cawnpore, October 1940, p. 10. 






Singh, Hlra Singh and Rani Chand Kaur had been besieged 
in the fortress by Sher Singh’s soldiers. They were 
subsequently released. The RanMeft the fortress in the 
darkness of the night. tc Golab Bing was during five days,” 
says ilonigberger, < f in possession of the fortress, where 
■ fhe treasury happened to be ” (page 106). 


• Sher Singh “ addicted himself to immoderate drinking 
' and indulged especially in champagne.” While re vie wing 
tfcoops, Sher Singh was shot, on 15th September 1 843 , .by AjIt 
.Singh Sandhanwalia, of Raja-SansI in the Amritsar district, 
whose faUiily was related to Ranjlt Singh and belonged to 
: ^ Chand Knur’s party . “ I was by accident not farther 

-thanten steps from the place,’’ sajrs Honigberger, w 
the^ te While this crime was 

perpetrated by A jit Singh Sandhanwalia, Lehna Singh his 
uncle, murdered, in a garden in the neighbourhood, the 
,royal prince Partab Singh, the son of Maharaja Sher 
Singh,then a boy of t we 1 ve years of age. “ This innocent 
victim of party fury,” continues Honigberger, “ was 
cruelly cut into pieces with sabres at the moment when he 
| was> qCcupied. with his Brahmins in prayers and giving 
.alms to the poor, for it was a Sane rat day” (page 108). 

.Raj a phyanSingh, the pi^e minister 

the saine day; ff With the body of Dhyan Singh thirteen 

















(page 109). Raja 


son of Dhyan 


ervi 
go s 


of 

of 

er 

of 


whose hands 


jrat, Punjab, and the rest of the Punjab 

sessions. As a consequence 
was brought away from the capital, and <£ thus ended the 
independence of the once powerful state founded by 
Ra njit Singh. 5 ’ Dalip Singh was sent to the interior of 
India, where he lived upon a pension for sometime before 
he; went: to: England v: 'in d854.7 
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KASHlR 



Kashmir under Maharaja Ranjit Sin 

[1819—1839] - " 

.' v ' . . • • • . ■ ■ • , • . * ' . ':•*». • ♦ 1 . ■ < - 

r We shall now revert to the invasion of Ranjlt 
Singh, referred to at the close of Chapter .VII oh page 342. 
The first definite attempt of Rani It Singh’s design on Kashmir 
was his alliance with Vazlr Rath Khan, the prime minister 
of Shah Mahmud of Afghanistan in 1813, when Rath Khan 
wanted to punish ‘Ata Muhammad Khan, the governor of 
Kashmir, for declaring himelf independent of the govern¬ 
ment at Kabul (see pp. 323-324 of KasMr). RanjIt 
but succeeded in securing the person of Shah Shuja 1 
later gave Ran] It the coveted Kuh-i-~”~ " 

O _ _, _ 
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was m 


the operations from P unch. 






Singh himself 




given 

season but, as 
an 




Rive years later, in 1819, by 
had subjugated the central Punjab, and acquired 
booty by the destruction of 
renewed his attempt ou Kashmir, rtanjii ssmgas 
Misr Dlwan Chand, accompanied by Raja G-ulab 
Jammu, overcame, on July 5, Jabbar Khan, who had 
been left in charge by liuhammad tAzim, the Afghan 
governor of Kashmir, on his hurried departure for Kabul. 
tAzim Khan, unfortunately for Afghan rule in Kashmir,, 
had denuded the Valley of most of the tried Afghan troops 
for warfare in Afghanistan itself, being engaged in Qandahar 
against Kamran. The Sikh invaders entered Shnpiyan* 


♦Shupiyan had a population of 2,217 in 1931 and 4,399 in 1941. Ifc 
is a trade emporium for the Pir Panjal route, is about 29 miles south of 
Srinagar, and is 20 miles 'due east of Islamabad. The hill of Shupiyan 
on Lahan Tan or. Lahan 1 Tar rises from the plain about 1| miles 
from the town. It is about 350 feet above the level of the plain. A fine 
view of the VaUeyr—of the whole of its length, and the rocky snow- 
capped ranges beyond, bordering on Ladakh—may be obtained from 
the top of this hill. Kashmiris pronounce it SJmpiyan. 
y Shupiyan (Shah-payan) was the Shah-rah or the ‘King’s Highway’ 
in the time of the Mughuls. From Shupiyan, there is a choice of 
several routes. There are paths to Kila-nag, to Ver-nag, to Islamabad 
and to Bfibihara, There are immetalled roads to Eulgam, to Bijbi^ 
and to Srinagar. The main road goes 
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UNDER 


on their way to Srinagar. The 
Misr Diwan Chanel was given 
and was nominated governor of 

The conquest of Kashmir exten 
increases his revenues. 


ywent to the Sikhs, 
title of Zafar Jang 



sovereign 


Ranjifs kingdom and 


Ban jit Singh now 


ai a 


■consisting 


M 


-ul-Aman (or Multan the Abode of 
of the present districts of Multan, 


the Suba-i-Kashmlr Jannat 


« * 


of Peshawar, and 


(5) several hilly 


revenues 
e, of the 


m 


the most productive of all his provinces, and gave him 
twenty-five lakhs a year. As for political results, this conquest 
removed the last vestige of Afghan power and influence 
in the cis-Indus lands, and added to the stablility of Sikh 
power. On entering the city of Srinagar the Sikh soldiers 
began to plunder, but were stopped by Misr Diwan ChancL 
Ban jit Singh deputed Faqlr ‘AzIz-ud-Dm Riza Ansar! to 
study the climate of the Valley, and Diwan Devi Das to 
organize the assessment of revenues. 

Kashmir was divided into twenty parganas , Had twenty 
collectors, ten thdnas and four hundred inhabited villages. 
(Moorcroft, Asiatic Journal, Y ol. xviii, 1836b 

’ ' ' >■ .v. . ' 

Sikh rule in Kashmir lasted for 27 years. During this 
period, ten governors administered the country one after 
another, the last two being Muslims. Three of the others 
were Sikhs,and five Hindus, of whom Diwan Motl Bam acted 
twice. The names of these governors are: (1) Misr Diwan 

Chand, (2) Diwan Motl Bam, (3> S,ardar Harl Singh Nalwa, 
(4) Diwan Motl Bam, second time, (5) Diwan ChunlLal, 
(6) Diwan Kirpa Bam, (7) Bhlma Singh Ardall, (8) Prince 
Sher Singh, (9) Colonel Mehan Singh, (10)_ Shaikh Ghulam 
Muhyi’d Din, and (11| 


. ■) 












In the meantime 



, over nine-tenths 


of the population had accepted Islam. The capital 
city, called Kashmir during Muslim rule, was re-named 
Srinagar. Though Sikh sovereignty and Ran jit Singh were 
acclaimed Dharma Raj,' The Reign of Religion/ by Kashmiri 
Pandits, whose leading caste-man was instrumental 
in inviting Ran jit Singh to Kashmir, Sikh rule brought 
little gain to them ; rince the ‘Pandits were justly 
complaining of the oppression of the Sikhs’ to Vigne 
(Travels, Yol. I, page 317). Pandit Birbal Dar who had 
himself gone out to Lahore at considerable risk, and had 
urged and led Ranjit Singh to invade his own native land, 
suffered imprisonment on the charge of misappropriation 
of state revenues, which was also the reason of Birbal’s 



The “ grey-bearded Musalman,” remarked to Vigne, 
‘ * with s orrow on the pre sent condition of his be autifu 1 
country and compared it with what he had read of the 
dominionipf the Mughuls or remembered of the time of the 
Pathans.” William Moorcroft,* who was in the country in 
1824 a.o., five years after its annexation by the Sikhs 
when Diwan Mot! Ram was governor a second time, says 
that “ everywhere the people are in the most abject 
condition, exorbitantly taxed by the Sikh Government 
and subjected to every kind of extortion and oppression 
by its officers . . . . . . . Not more than about 

one-sixteenth of the cultivable surface is in cultivation, 
and the inhabitants, starving at home, are driven in great 
numbers to the plains of Hindustan” ( Travels, Yol. II,, 
pages 123-124). Every shawl was taxed at 26 per cent, 
of its estimated value, besides a heavy duty on the imports 
of its materials, and every shop or workman connected with 
its manufacture waktaxed (page 126). Every trade was also 
taxed, “ Butchers, bakers, boatmen, vendors of fuel, public 
notaries, scavengers, prostitutes, all paid a sort of corpora¬ 
tion tax.” <c Even the chief officer of justice paid a 
large gratuity of 30,000 rupees a year for his appointment, 

H I K II UMia i " ; ■' 

♦William MoorcrofPa Travels t 1819-25, Volume II, part III, 
Chapter VII, pages 293-4,, 





being left to re-imburse himself as he may ” (page 127). 
Villages where Moorcroft stopped in the Lolab direction 
were . half-deserted, and “ the few inhabitants that 
remained wore the semblance of extreme wretchedness.” 

♦ • ... • The poor people were likely to reap little 

advantage from their labours, for a troop of tax-gatherers 
were in the village, who had sequestered nine-tenths of the 
grain of the farmer for the revenue. Islamabad was 
“ swarming with beggars,” and the inhabitants of the 
country around “ half-naked and miserkbly emaciated, 
presented a ghastly picture of poverty and starvation.” 
ee The Sikhs seemed to look upon the Kashmirians as little 
better than cattle. The murder of a native by a Sikh is 
punished by a fine to the government, of from sixteen 
to twenty rupees, of which four rupees are paid to the 
family of the deceased if a Hindu, and two rupees if he 
was a Mohammedan” (Travels, VpL II, pages 293-94). 1 

The description of G. T. Vigne, who was in Kashmir 
from June to December 1835, is hardly less pathetic. 
“ The villages,” he says,“ were fallen into decay. In the 
time of the Moguls Kashmir was said to produce not less 
than 60 laks (6,000,000) of kirwahs (kharwars) of rice, 
which was there grown wherever a system of irrigation 
was practicable ; but such is the state to which this 
beautiful but unfortunate province is now reduced, and 
so many inhabitants have fieri the country that a vast 
proportion of the rice-ground is uncultivated for want of 
labour and irrigation.” 2 Shupiyan is a miserable place 3, 
and Islamabad is “but a shadow of its former self.” The 
houses “present a ruined and neglected appearance, in 
wretched contrast with' their once gay and happy condition 
and speak volumes upon the light and joyous prosperity 
that has long fled the country on account of the shame- 
less rapacity of the ruthless Sikhs.” (Reproduced from 
Yoimghusband’s Kashmir t London, 1909, p. 162.) 

1. “The garden-house, belonging formerly to a nobleman named 
Dilawar Khan; situated on the Brarinambal, a smaE lake, or rather an 
expanse of one of the chief canals of the city, was assigned for our 
residence, and here . . . . my time was spent in medical practice, 
coUecting information, and occasional excursions.”— Travels, Vol. II, 
pages 104-5). “ The Dewan Moti Ram had fixed the second day after 
my arrival for giving me audience, but indisposition obliged him to- 
defer this for several days longer” (Ibid., p. 104). 

2. G. T. Vigne’s Travels, 1842, Yol. I, page 308. 

3.. Ibid., p. 270. : : ; 
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No wonder, then, that the Kashmiri cried out in pain 
and despair- 
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At this time 










bore the name of Gurmukh Singh, which can be written 


*A note appears at the foot of page 126, Chapter IV, Vol. I, on 
William Moorcroft. Below is a note on Godfrey Thomas Vigne. 

Godfrey Thomas Vigne was born in 1801, had his edacation at 
Harrow, and was admitted as a student of Lincoln’s Inn on 23rd 
December, 1818. He was called to the bar in 1824. In 1831 he 
travelled in the United States of America, and published an account of his 
journey in 1832, entitled Six Months in America , London, 8vo. In the 
same year he left Southampton for India, and, after passing through 
Persia, spent the next seven years in excursions to the regions to the 
north-west of India. In these journeys he visited Kashmir, Ladakh, and 
parts of Central Asia, besides travelling through Afghanistan, where he 
had several interviews with the Amir, Dust Muhammad Khan. He gave 
the results of his travels in A Personal Narrative of a Visit to Ghuzni , 
Kabul dnd Afghanistan, London, 1840, 8vo, and in Travels in Kashmir , 
London, 1842, 8vo. His books give a valuable account of Northern 
and Western India, immediately before the establishment of British 
supremacy. 

■ v In 1852 and the following years, Vigne visited the West Indies, Mexico, 
and Nicaragua, and passed northwards through New Orleans to New York. 
He died at the Oaks, Woodford, Essex, on 12th July, 1863, while preparing 
an account of his most recent travels for the press. They appeared in the 
same year under the title Travels in Mexico and South America, London, 
8vo. Vigne was neither ‘a professional author nor a commissioned tourist*. 
He travelled for amusement, saw much, and was assisted in his obser¬ 
vations by the possession of some knowledge of science. 

The above note is extracted from Dictionary of National Bio- 
gruffly edited by Sidney Lee. Smith, ' Elder & Co., London, 1902, 
Vol. xx, page 309. 

; Sir/Aurel Stein says: “ This estimable artist and traveller evi¬ 

dently took a great deal of interest in the antiquities of the country which 
he traversed in many directions.’’— Ancient Geography of Kashmir, 
1899, page 6. Also the Rdjatarangini, Vol. II, page 350, /. n, 8. 
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KASHMIR UNDER THE SIKHS 

in Persian as Kur-mukh Singh; The satirist turned 
it to Kur Singh, and said : 

^ b ^ ^Sf i sin 

/ 

meaning that the hakim (administrator) is or eyeless, 
and Ranjit is but one-eyed ; when these are the days of 

eyelessness, should there be a plaint against their 
tyranny? 

“ After the conquest of the valley by Ranjit,” writes 
Vigne, “ Moti Ram was appointed Viceroy for five years. 
He was a bigoted Sikh (?), who put several men to death 
for killing cows, and occasionally threw milk into the 
Jylum. His steward was made by Run jit to refund thirty 
lakhs that he had amassed. 3 ’ 

The administration of ten Governors under Sikh Rule 

in Kashmir 

1 • Misr Dlwan Chand. 

Misr Diwan Chand, a Brahman, was a notable 
pillar of the state. He started life as a JamTdwr in the 
artillery under Ghaus (commonly known as Ghause) Khan, 
who was the trusted head of the Maharaja’s artillery. 
While passing Punch in the Kashmir campaign, Ghaus 
Khan fell ill and died on the way. Misr Diwan Chand 
was speedily put in charge. When the Sikh army under 
Prince Kharak Singh proceeded to wrest Multan from its 
Nawwab, Dlwan Chand gave proof of conspicuous ability 
in reducing the fort of Multan. The valiant Nawwab died 
fighting, and his diamond treasury worth five lakhs 
was seized by Diwan Chand and presented to the 
Maharaja, who conferred the title oiKhair-khwdh Ba-safa 
Zafar Jang on the Misr. On the conquest of Kashmir the 
Misr was given the title of Fath-o-Nusrat Nasih. His full 
title was s Khair-khwah Ba-safa Zafar Jang Bahadur 
Fath-o-Nusrat Nasib, or, according to another version, 
Path Jang instead of Zafar Jcmg. Misr Diwan Chand died of 
colic at Lahore on 19th Julyy1825, or, according to 
another version,* by suicide. He was governor of Kashmir 

* ‘Abdul ‘All’s Life md Times of Ranjit Singh , pages 16 and 22. 



Diwan Moti Earn, who governed Kashmir for a 




a well known minister 






conditions in Kashmir when Mot! Sam was recalled, and 
replaced by Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa. On his second 
tenure of office, Diwan Motl Earn relieved Hari Singh on 
account of the latter’s oppressive rule. It was in Motl 
Ram’s second tenure, viz. 1822-24, that Moorcroft entered 
Kashmir with Mir ‘Izzatullah. Pandit Birbal Dar was 
imprisoned for misappropriation of state revenues. Motl 
Ram had three sons : Ram Dayal, Sheo Dayal and Kirpa 

Tplk «■* : 

Ram. 

In the time of Diwan Motl Ram, the Jami‘ Masjid of 
Srinagar was closed to public prayers—it was given out— 
lest it should afford opportunities to Musalmans to assemble 



.V 

the Sikhs from the destruction of the Khanqah, he moved 
in the matter, used his influence and saved this historic 
structure from vandalism. 


v- C^^Slaughter, prevalent for centuries, was declared a 
crime punishable by death, and Muslims were actually hang¬ 
ed, dragged through the city of Srinagar, and even burnt 
alive for having slain cattle. Oppressed in this and various 
other ways, hundreds of Muslim families left Kashmir. 
Their descendants are to this day found in the Punjab, 
the United| Provinces and elsewhere. Their ancestors 
were the victims of feroffidus intolerah^^ 
temporary Sikh rule of 27 yearn Vdaration^ 









the Muslim, believes in the Oneness of God and is 
idol-worship. But it is strange that a large part of the 
commonalty of the Sikhs should be so violently opposed i 
which mostly is but a loud proclamation of the Oner 


averse to 


* *» * 


of the Oneness of God 



is a 


* . , • 


disciples having been derived from the Jat, Arora and 
The Singh Sabha revived the movement, originally initi 
Gobind Singh, to individualize the Sikb. The modern A1 
has given a great fillip to this idea of individualization 
why the Sikh is socially a Hindu is because the des 
followers of Baba ISTanak, who became Udasls and Ni 


movement 


reason 




with the Hindu masses than with Muslims. The Udasl is the 
common preacher, and the Nirmala is the intellectual missionary. 

“Verse after verse, song after song, can be quoted from the 
Holy Quran and the Holy Granth, bearing the same meaning and 
asserting the same oneness of God,” writes Sardar Sardul Singh 
Gaveeshar in The Sihh Studies, (Lahore, 193T, page 94). “The Holy 
Book begins with ‘There is one God, 5 and the Holy Quran 
with ‘There is none else but one God. 5 Both religions hate the 


idols worshipped by the followers of other religions was always 
uncompromising. Guru Gobind Singh, too, calls himself in one place 
an “image-breaker.” Muhammadans are required to say their 
prayers five times a day, and so are the Sikhs” (p. 95). Both religions 
are democratic; they regard the prince and the peasant as equal in 
Ihe eyes of God. “In both religions inter-marriage is favoured as 
strongly as interdining” (p. 96). The sacred books of both are 
kept in clean covers and are to be handled after ablution. Regular 
readings from them form part of the religious life of both. “Both 
the religions advocate military life” (p. 97). “The Zahat of the 
Muslims corresponds with the Daswcmd of the Sikhs.” Prophet 
Muhammad had Char Yar (Four Companions), “The Guru of 
the Sikhs also had his Pan] Piyaras or five dear ones” (p. 98). 

But grave misunderstanding between Muslims and Sikhs has 
been due to clashes with Muslim rule in India in the past, on the 
part of the Sikhs, as a result of which unfounded statements are 
incorporated in the so-called histories, and unfortunately even in 
Sikh prayers. Some of the glaring instances of profound misrepresenta¬ 
tion are that: (1) The fifth Guru, Arjun, was killed by Jahangir 
on account of religious fanaticism. (2) The ninth Guru, Tegh 
Bahadur, was killed by Aurangzlb ‘Aiamgir on the Guru’s declining 
to accept Islam. (3) One of Guru Tegh Bahadur’s companions, Mat! 
Das, was sawn alive on a similar charge.^(4) Bhal Dayala, an¬ 
other companion of the Guru, was thrown into boiling water on 
the same account. (5) Bhal Mani Singh’s limbs were mercilessly 
hacked off. (6) Bhal Tarn Singh’s skull was chopped off. (7) Bhal Bota 
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on account of some of 
introducing modifications 
events.” The Basam Grm 
Singh, makes no mention of 
tion or the wall of Sarhind, 
myth. And yet, in their elei 


seven 


narrate this fiction to inflame Sikh feelings against the Muslims!* 

The unfortunate events of 1947 have widened and deepened the 
gulf between Muslims and Sikhs to such an extent that any 
reconciliation is unthinkable, at least for the generation now living.] 


*In this connexion, the reader is referred to the researches of 
Gyani Wahid Husain embodied in the brochure Guru Gobind Singh 
he Bachchdn ha Qatl, Qadian, 1940, with a preface by Mr. * Abdul Majid 
&afo’&,editor, the Inqilah, Lahore. As also “The Murder of Sr! Guru 
Tegh Bahadur” by Gyani Wahid Husain in the Review of Religions, 
(Urdu edition), Qadian, February and April, 1940. The same writer has 
also written on the “Murder of Gutu Arjun and Jahangir.” The Gyani 
can be addressed c/o Nashr-o-Isha‘at office, Qadian, District Gurdaspur, 
East Punjab, and now c/o Ratan Bagh, Lahore, West Punjab. Naturally, 
a Sikh may be reluctant to accept the findings of Gyani Wahid Husain, as 
they run counter to what he has been accustomed to hear from years past. 
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KASHMIR UNDER THE SIKHS 

The departure of the ancestor of the Nawwabs of Dacca . 

It was about these days (i.e. 1822-23) that two brothers 
left Kashmir to prefer their complaints to the Mughul ruler 
of the day at Delhi against Sikh oppression in the Talley. 
But when they found that nothing to check it could be 
expected from Delhi, they proceeded eastwards, and, in 
course of time, became the founders of the well-known 
awwab Family of Dacca that glories in having produced 
Khwaja ‘Allmullah, Sir ‘Abdul GhanI, Sir Ahsanullah, 
Sir Sallmullah, Sir Nazim-ud-Dln [now His Excellency the 
Rt. Hon’ble Al-Iiajj Khwaja Nazim-ud-Dln, ^ Governor- 
General of Pakistan, in succession to the late Qarid-i-A‘zam 
MuhammM 4 All Jinnah of blessed memory], the Hon’ble 
Khwaja Shihab-ud-Dln, Minister for Refugees and Rehabili¬ 
tation, Government of Pakistan, Karachi, Khwaja 
Hablbullah, Khwaja Muhammad A‘zam and others.* 

3. Sardar Harl Singh Nalwa. 

Sardar Harl Singh Nalwa, the founder of Harlpur- 
Hazara, was the son of Sardar Gurdial Singh of Majltha, 
who had settled in Gujranwala. He died when Harl Singh 
was seven years old. Ran jit Singh took the boy under his 
care. In Mr. Sinha’s Rang it Singh, Harl Singh is stated to 
have been originally a common hhidmaigar. Vigne 
makes a similar statement in his Travels , Yol. II, page 
73. At the siege of Qasur, Harl Singh gave 
promise of his future generalship and was rewarded by 
Ranjlt with a prize. He was a fine shot and a good 
swimmer. He was entitled Nalwa for having cloven the 
head of a tiger that had seized him. In the conquest 
of Multan, Kashmir and Peshawar he won his name. 
He had the reputation of having overcome the Afghans, 
and, It is said, Afghan mothers frightened their babies 
by the name of Harya, the nickname of Harl Singh 
Nalwa- He proved very tyrannical in Kashmir, and was 
consequently called back after two years, i.e., 1820-21. 
The small fort at UrI, now the residential quarters of 
the Tahslldar of that place, the fort of Nirochhl, 
Muzajfarabad, the Gurdwaras of Matan, Baramula, 
and outside KathI Darwaza, Srinagar, were built by Nalwa 
so also a garden on the read 

and write Persian. At Gujranwala Mr. G. T* Vigne 

*The Ta’n^ by the late MunsM Muhammad- 

nd-Dln Fauq, 1934, pages 442-46. 

fM.A. (Cantab), LL.D. (Hony., Dacca), Barrister-at-Law, formerly 
Sir, K.CJ.B. (1934) ; : j'.; r; 
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at the usual rate. He was heavily fined. 55 (Sinha’s Ranjit 
Singh , page 169). Shahamat ‘Ali says that Hari Singh 
introduced a new rupee of base coinage in Kashmir. So 
does Vigne. In 1837 on advancing towards Khybar, Amir 
Dust Muhammad Khan, on invitation from the Khybarls, 
killed him in a battle.* Nalwa’s son was given a minor 
post by the Sikh government. 


[The different kinds of coins in use were :—-(«) The old rupee 
valued at only ten annas according to Hindustani rates. This 
rupee was minted in Kashmir and had the Emperor of Delhi’s 
name on it. The transactions in the shawl markets were made in 
this rupee, (ii) There was another kind of rupee, associated with 
the name of Sarriar Hari Singh Nalwa and, as such, called Han 
Singhl. On one side of this coin was written Sri Akdl Jiu and 
on another Hari Singh. This was worth twelve annas. Kents, 
taxes and customs duties were paid in.this coin. (Hi) The third 
kind of rupee was called Nanakshahl; it passed current at sixteen 
annas throughout the dominions of Ranjit Singh, hut was valued at 
14f annas at Delhi. The troops were paid in this coin.] 


4. Diwan Chum Lai. 

Diwan Chun! Lai, the successor of Diwan Mot! Ram, 
was governor for two yoars, 1825-27. Khwaja Muhyi’d 
Din Kaos and his son-in-law Mirza Kajlu the son of Khwaja 
Siddiq Kaos, well-known merchants, were hanged accord- 
ing to the Wafiz-ut-Ta 9 f%kh (pages 181-82), and their 
dead bodies were dragged through the streets of Srinagar 
for the alleged offence of cow-slaughter. On being called 
to Lahore for misgovernment, Diwan Chuni Lai commit¬ 
ted suicide on the 


*The Sikhs and Afghans, London, 1847, pages 53-54, 
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5. Diwm Kir fa Ram. 

Dlwan Kirpa Ram was governor of Kashmir for 
three years and ten months from 1827 to 1831 . Kirpa 
Ram was the son of Mot I Ram and the grandson of Dlwan 
Mokbam Chand. They belonged to Kunjah, District 
Gujrat, Punjab. Ram-bagh, now holding the remains of 
most of the Dogra rulers on the Dudh-ganga stream in 
Srinagar, was built by Kirpa Ram. Round about the city 
he set up a number of gardens. Shaikh Ghulam Muhyi’d 
Din was his Chief Secretary. 

G. T. Vigne on Kirpa, Ram’s regime . 

“Kupar (Kirpa) Ram,” wrote Vigne <c was four years 
governor of the valley and the kindest and best of all. He 
attended to the wishes and rapacity of Runjit and was 
luxurious without being tyrannical. The dancing girls 
were his constant companions and his state barge was 
always paddled by women.” Hence, his name commonly 
remembered in the Valley as Kirpa Shrcfgn on account of 
the jingling noise of small bells on women’s hands and feet. 

One summer evening Dlwan Kirpa Ram was enjoying 
a feast, drinking, listening to the singing of the 
dancing girls. The blaze of fire-works threw a brilliant 
glare over the scene. The entertainment -was at its 
height. The spectacle was one that might have recalled 
the memory of the days of Jahangir when the Valley 
was— 

“ All love and light, 

Visions by day and feasts by night.” 

Just then a chubdar of Ranjit made his appearance with 
orders for Kirpa’s immediate presence at Lahore, where 
he was disgraced. He, then, left for Benares to live the 
life of a recluse. 

Baron Schonberg on the same. 

Baron Schonberg’s observations on Kirpa Ram are 
materially the same. “ The Sikh governor who enjoys 
the best reputation amongst the inhabitants of Kashmir 
is Kapar Rham (Kirpa Ram). The term of his vice royalty 
is compared, by the people of the Valley, to those pleasant 
days when Jehangir used to make an annual visit there. 
Kapar Rham remitted to the government every year forty- 
two lacs of rupees, and the country was at that time happy, 
in comparison to what it now is : and yet for many years 
after the rule of Kapar Rham, the tribute amounted to 





the confines of his mountain territories where he then 
was. Kapar answered that he would pay the money when 
it should he due, and then only what could he lawfully 
demanded. Runjeet asked him whether he had no money. 
“Yes,” answered Kapar; “ but I will give you only what 
is due to you.” “Very well,” said Runjeet, “we will 
settle our accounts.” . . . . . . The accounts being 

closed, it was found that Kapar had paid twelve lacs of 
rupees more than he really owed. Runjeet demanded 
three lacs more, Kapar refused, and was tortured . . . 

. . . . . He still persisted in his refusal upon which 

his property was openly plundered. He lost fifteen lacs, 
partly in money and partly in shawls. He was now set 
at liberty, with permission to return and resume the 
government of the province of Kashmir, but he refused ; 
and after bestowing a lac of rupees in public charity at 
Amrit Sir (Amritsar), he retired to Hardwar” (pages 97-98). 

6. Bhlmd Singh Ardall. 

Not much is known of Bhima Singh Ardall, who was 
governor for one year in 1831. During the Muharram of 
1248 a.h. =1832 A.c., there was Shfa-Sunm trouble. The 
Hasan-abad and Jadi-bal wards of the city were burnt. 
There was an unusually cold winter from which the people 
suffered a great deal. 

'Victor Jaequemont’s observations. yvvy 

Singh Ardall was acting Governor, 
Victor Jacquemont, Haturalist to the-Museum of Natural 
History, Paris, visited Kashmir. This young Frenchman 
of 30 Writes in a grandiloquent, patronising manner,* 

• f ' ' , . ' 1 • *; ' ' 

mrnimmmMumhnwtmwM i i an iji na ■niiiiwtnifin 1 

. ;■ \ '• ■. _ ' . ...v 

*Letters frdm India describing a journey in the British Dominions 
of India, Tibet, Lahore and Cashmere during the years 1828,1829,1830, 
1831, undertaken by order of the French Government, by Victor Jacque- 
mont, travelling Naturalist^dq the^ 

Vols. I and II., Edward Churton, London, 1834. A second and enlarged 
edition of the LefiSers Was published in Ma^ 
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“ His letters are graphic and amusing though full of insane 
vanity,” wrote Andrew Wilson in 1875. 

Writes Jacquemont: <c He (the Governor) is a man 
of low extraction who only holds the office temporarily 
* * • • It was agreed . . . . . that an interview 

should take place. . . . at Shalibag, the Trianon of 

the ancient Mogul emperors. It is a little palace, now 
abandoned, but still charming by its situation and 
magnificent groves. . . . The Governor rubbed his 

long beard on my left shoulder whilst I rubbed mine on 
Ms right (page 55). He has all the look of a fool but he 
possesses the very rare virtue . ... .of obedience 

to Ms sovereign (page 73). 

<e My pavilion has but very flimsy walls : it was closed 

only by Venetian blinds elegantly carved with infinite 

art. It was open to every wind and to the inquiring 

looks of the Cashmerean idlers, who came by thousands, 

in their boats to look at me as they would at a wild be'ast 

«/ ■ 

through the bars of his cage (page 56). 

<c For several years past, an Afghan fanatic Sayed 
Ahmad (Sayyid Ahmad “ Shahid 55 with Raja Zabardast 
Khan of Muzafiarabad) has been threatening Cashmere 
. . . . the Governor sent me word that Sheer Singh 

one of the King’s (Ranjlt’s) sons had just given him 
battle near Mozufferabad in which he and his whole 
army perished.’' Public report adds that Sheer Sing is 
coming here as Viceroy ” (page 57). ; ,b : 

[Sayyid Ahmad.- —Sayyid Ahmad “Shahid,” or the Martyr, was 
a dominating personality in the first third of the 19th century in 
India. His name is connected with religious and social reform as 
well as with the attempt at the political re-establishment of 
Indian Muslims. He was born, at Bar Bareli in Safar, 1201 
a.h.= November, 1786. After very early life, Sayyid Ahmad was 
attracted by the personality of Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz of Delhi, who 
entrusted the young man’s education to his younger brother Shah 
Abdul Qadir. Sayyid Ahmad studied a number of books, and knew 
Arabic and Persian. He was familiar with Muslim theology, though 
he was not quite as learned as Shah Isma‘il or any other known *Alim 
or divine. Sayyid Ahmad travelled far and wide and performed 
the Hajj. He was a good speaker. : 

Sayyid Ahmad had a strong physique. His association with 
Amir Khan of Tonk (1768-1834), in Rajputana, about nine years from 
1809 to 1818, enabled him to lead the life of a soldier, gaining 



extensive and varied experience in ,. warfare, particularly in the 
skilful use of cannon under the chief with, whom, however, he 
parted company when the latter entered into a pact with the 
English on December 15, 1817. 

On the decadence that had set in in Muslim India about the 
last days of the Mughuls, Marathas, Rajputs, Jats and Sikhs 
weie rising to undermine what was left of Muslim power in the 
land. Muslims in the Punjab fared particularly badly on account 
of the growing strength of the Sikhs.* 

Anxious to do something for Muslim revival, Sayyid Ahmad 

turned his thoughts towards the North-West Frontier as providing 

a field for his activities. In Shah Isma'Il “Shahid” and Maulavl 

Abdul Hayy of Budhana or Bodhana (District Muzaffarnagar, United 

Provinces), he had two capable lieutenants. With about 500 men, 

they proceeded by way of Kalpi, Gwaliar, Tonk, Marwar, Sind, Bolan, 

Quetta, Qandahar, Ghazni and Kabul, where dissensions among the 

Barakzais egged them, on to their destination, viz., Peshawar. From 

Peshawar these Mujahids or ‘holy warriors’ came to Akora (Khatak) 

via Charsadda and Nowshera. Here Sayyid Ahmad repulsed the Sikhs 

led by General Budh Singh, under command of Hari Singh Nalwa, 

in November 1826. But on account of the defection of Durrani 

Sardars, principally Yar Muhammad Khan and his three brothers, 

who entered into a secret pact with the Sikhs, Sayyid Ahmad 

was poisoned ineffectively and later defeated at Shaidu, 3 miles 

from Akora. 

' • 

Sayyid Ahmad was acknowledged as Imam by his followers, 
who were, at one time, masters of the territory from Hazara to 
Peshawar. At Peshawar ordinances under the Sharl‘at were introduced. 
Prostitution was stopped. Wine shops were closed. But interested 
Mullas started mischief. By January 1831, Sayyid Ahmad and his 
chief lieutenant, Shah Isma‘il, desired to enter Kashmir to save 
Muslims from oppressive rule and a battalion reached Muzaffarabad, 
then the jdglr of Raja Zabardast Khan, already mentioned before, 
when they were surprized at Balakot (in the Hazara district), 
30 miles north of Abbotabad, or 11 miles upward on the river 
Kunhar, which joins the Jehlum lower down the Mansehra- 
Srinagar road. Balakot has now a population of about 3000. 
Here Prince Sher Singh fell upon these Mujahids who were done 
"to death in Zfqa‘d 1246 a. H.=May 1831 a. c. Those, who escaped, 
moved out to carve out homes in freedom farther off.' 

Newspapers, in March 1948, announced that the descendants of 
these Mujahids, who were driven out into the recesses of unknown 
hills, are returning from their retreats now that Pakistan is established, 
and they have the free Muslim State though but a part of their 
cherished dream of the reconquest of India for which their ancestors 

*Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, Deccan, Yol. XIX, No. 2, April 
1945, pp. 123-39. 
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Tlie Sirat-i - Mustaqlm is a record of what Sayyid Ahmad 
spoke on various occasions on different subjects. The first 
and the fourth chapters of this book were penned by Shah IsmaTl, 
and the second and the third by Maulavl ‘Abdul Hayy. Shah Isma'Il 
wrote, before these jihad days, his Mansab-i-Imdmat which gives 
his views on the ideal leader.]* 



cc In a month I shall eat cherries out of my own 
garden, then apricots, peaches and almonds, then apples, 
pears and lastly grapes. I walk every evening under a 
superb vine arbour the vines of which, though still young, 
are two feet in circumference : I never saw anything 
like it. T am also promised delicious melons and even 
water melons. This latter promise is the threat of a very 
warm summer; but it resembles ours in the south of 
France. The productions are the same. We have now the 
same weather as at Paris but finer and less inconstant 
(page 60). 7:7'Vy'7v 

“ The Italian poplar and the plane tree are pre¬ 
dominant in the cultivated tracts. The plane-tree is 
colossal, the vine in the gardens gigantic ; the forests are 
composed of cedars and different varieties of firs and pines, 
absolutely similar in general to those of Europe, and, in 
a more elevated zone, of birches, which seem to me not 
different from ours. The lotus appears on the surface of 
still water, the flowering rush and water trefoil (page 77). 

“ Lalla Rookh forms a part of my library, but I am 
tired of it. A page of this style would perhaps please; 
but thirty (and all his tales are longer) make one sick. 
So the finest music pleases for two hours and a half, but 
fatigues and annoys if prolonged beyond. .... it 
was in the very gardens and palace in which she was 
received by the Ring of Bueharia that my first interview 
with the governor of Cashmere took place (pages 72-73). 

7 Comments on the ugliness of female faees. 

. . . . “ I have never felt any pleasure in looking 

at a female face if it was not white, gentle, delicate and 
noble. Yet I have met in India and the Punjab, from 
time to time, verv handsome women in their style of 

..I n....n i>ii . iwi f inin<rT-iiV— r^-‘".. 

Mihr, B.A., Editor, The . Inqilab, Lahore, 
who has made a special study of the movement organized by Sayyid 
Ahmad “Shahid,” has kindly scrutinized the dates and events of the 
paragraphs on “Shahid.” 




beauty ; but Cashmere has not yet presented me with one 
of these exceptions. I am sorry to find my experience 
so contradictory to the accounts of the small number of 
European travellers who have visited these regions before 


“ The ugliness of women is - explained by continual 
exportation of every pretty Cashmerian face to the Punjab 
and India, to stock the harems of the Mussulmans, Seikhs 
(Sikhs), and Hindoos (pages 74-75). 

“ The female race is remarkably ugly. I speak of the 
common ranks, .... those, one sees in streets and 
fields. ... . since those of a more elevated station 
pass all their lives shut up, and are never seen. It 
is true that all little girls who promise to turn out 
pretty, are sold at eight years of age, and carried off into 
the Punjab and India. Their parents sell them at from 



May 20th 1831. “ Only a few words to tell you that 

Run jeet Singh is an admirable man.Which 

I hope you think already and have long thought. An 
officer of his household has just arrived this morning in a 
fortnight from Umbrister (Amritsar) where the King is at 
[present encamped. He brings me a very gracious royal 
Firman. . . . Everything, therefore, is for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. The King, besides, enjoins me 
to make myself at home in Cashmere. /‘ That country is 
yours,” he writes, “ establish yourself in whichever of my 
gardens pleases you best; order, and you shall be obeyed” 
(pages 67-78). 


audience with Ranjit Singh, 

' * .. '• . ' . ■ ’■ ; ■. • • ’ 1 .. ■ '., ?» ' ■ ’ . .• r 

W T hen having the audience of Ranjit Singh at 
Amritsar, earlier in the month of October, 1831, this French 
Naturalist writes: , ... v “ Instead of Jahman 

Sahib Bahadur , I was known now by every one as the 


Jacquemont’s interview with Ranjit Singh in Lahore 
on 12th March, 1831, lasted two hours. In the course of 
this interview we read : “ The Maharaja began in Hindus¬ 
tani which I understand, and he could understand quite 
well the rhetorical flourishes which I had prepared in that 
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language for the beginning of the interview . . . „ 
He asked me questions about my travels. But speaking 
in Urdu was too much of a strain for him and his Punjabi, 
which I could follow but imperfectly, was translated to 
me by M. Ventura ... . . 

Jacquemont was born in 1801 at Paris of an ancient 
family of Artois. He died on 7th December, 1832, at 
Poona. Jacquemont spent about three and a half years 
in India, having landed in Calcutta in May 1829. During 
his stay in Calcutta, he met Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the 
great Brahmo Samaj reformer. 

7. Prince Sher Singh. 

Prince Sher Singh, Ran jit’s reputed son, was governor 
for two years, viz. 1832-34. “ Sher Singh is also a fine, 

manly-looking fellow,” wrote the Hon. W- G. Osborne in 
1840. “ He is a supposed son of the Maharaja, though 
the latter strongly denies the paternity. He, however, 
grants him the privilege of a chair in his presence— 
an honour he shares with Kurruek Sing, the heir-apparent 
to the throne, and Heera Sing, the son of the minister 
(Raja Dhyan Singh, the younger brother of Raja Gulab 
Singh), the only individuals of the Court who are so dis¬ 
tinguished.” Osborne adds a footnote about Sher Singh, 
and says : “ He is a twin son of one of Runjeet’s wives, 

named Mehtab Koonwar, who in 1807 (on his return to 
Lahore, after an absence of some duration) presented him 
with two boys, Sher and Tara Sing. The lady’s conjugal 
fidelity had been already suspected, and her husband would 
not own them. He appears, however, in some degree to 
have acknowledged Sher Sing, by the consideration with 
which he treated him; but Tara Sing experienced uniform. 
neglect.” 1 2 

left the work of administration to his 
na’ib, Basakha Singh, and himself enjoyed life. The 
resultant confusion has been versified in this couplet: 

£ vjXi-o ^ > 3 * 

[It was on the tongue of the tribute-payers (i.e., subjects). 
Dharam-raj, or the ‘Reign of Religion,’ is the ruin of the country.] 


1. Translated from the Trench by Mr. B. R. Chatterji .—The Modem 
Review, Calcutta, November 1931, pages 503-4. 

2. The Court and Gamp of Rkinjeet Sing, London, 1840, pages 64-65. 





the. favourite of Banjit, was added to the gubernatorial 
staff. But this addition proved tyrannical to the Kashmiri 
in the extreme. And Khushhal had to be recalled to 
Lahore. 

During the governorship of Prince Bher Singh, a 
terrible famine visited Kashmir in 1831, and reduced 
the population of Kashmir from 8,00,000 to 2,00,000. A 
great earthquake shook the Valley in the second year of 
Kirpa Barn’s regime. Three months later, cholera, which 
was raging furiously at Islamabad, spread to Srinagar. 
Deaths in the Valley were beyond counting. Diwan 
Basakha Singh and Jam £ ad.ar Khushhal Singh, Prince 
Sher Singh’s nd'ibs, one after the other, took advantage 
of the Prince’s fondness for shikar, and exacted money 
from the people. According to Sohan Lai’s 4 V'mdai-ui- 
Tawankh* Khushhal Singh alone brought seven lakh 
and twenty six thousand rupees from Kashmir, in addition 
to shawls and other valuables worth seven lakhs. 

8. Colonel Mehdn Singh Kumeddn. 

• ... . ' * 

Colonel Mehan Singh Kumedan (Commandant) was 
governor of Kashmir from 1834 to 1841 for about seven 
years. Mehan Singh was the son of Amir Singh of the 
village Man in the tahsil and district of Gujranwala, 
Punjab, and had two brothers, Gurmukh Singh Kumedan 
and 4 Attar Singh. Mehan Singh was unusually brave, 
having had 27 wounds on his body. He was also a man 
of his word. There are several stories of his high sense 
of justice. He endeavoured to revive the trade, industry 
and agriculture of the Valley . His regime saw the death 
of Maharaja Banjit Singh, the succession and death of 
Maharaja Kharak Singh and that of his son, Nau-nihal 
Singh, and the accession of Maharaj a Slier Singh. 
Otherwise, Banjit would not allow so long a time to any 
individual to continue as governor in Kashmir, lest he should 
assert independence, as Afghan governors did during the 
preoccupations of Ahmad Shah Durrani and his successors, 

*Daftar III, Part II, page 170. v v 

[The ‘ Umdat-ut-Twarikh is a R&z-nama or diary of Ran jit Singh, 
written by Sohan Lai, the Alchbar-nmis of the Maharaja, and published 
by the diarist’s son in 1885. It is a true and faithful narrative of Ranjit 
Singh’s eventful life as a record of dates and a chronicle of events. The 

diary is quite detailed.] 
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This year, 1841, is described 

as a year of 

terror 


throughout the Punjab. About a month after Sher Singh’s 
accession, Sikh soldiery became uncontrollable and 
licentious at Lahore. And, as Smyth points out, the 
troops in the provinces at Peshawar, in Kashmir, at 
Multan, etc., imitated their example iflmtovy qf the 
Sikhs, page 59). 

Mehan Singh’s son, Sant Singh, took refuge in the Kuh-i- 
Maran, and then quietly left Kashmir. He was very hand¬ 
some, and rose to the position of a Colonel in the Sikh 
army, and died in 1846, leaving a daughter Prem Kaur, 
who breathed her last in 1906. 


G. T 9 Vigne meets Sudu Bayu. 

It was in Mehan Singh’s time that Vigne met Sudu 
Bayu or Brother Sa f ldv Let Vigne* describe the inee 


* Travels, Yol. I, pages 305-6. 




in Ms own words: “I have twice visited a Musalman 
fakir of peculiar sanctity who lives in the neighbourhood, 
and who is said to have attained a very great age—I think 
110. His name was Sudu Bavu. I should have guessed 
him to have been about 90 ; but there was little appearance 
of second childishness ; on the contrary, he complained 
of nothing excepting that his teeth and eyesight began to 
fail him a little. He had witnessed the'decline and fall 
of his country. He told me that in his younger days he 
had visited Hindustan, had been at Calcutta, and that he 

still hoped to see the day when Kashmir would be in the 
possession of my countrymen. Although a Musalman, 
his name and reputation are much respected by the Sikhs. 
On account of Ms age a man so old as he is being supposed 
to be under the peculiar protection of Providence. Mihan 
Singh, the Sikh Governor, made several attempts to gain 
an interview, and offered him large presents of money; 
but I was informed that he spurned the offer with contempt 
• • * • . and refused to have anything to do with 
one whom he looked upon as the oppressor of his countrv.” 


Mehan Singh’s liquor is commented upon thus: 

“Mihan Singh . . . . . had ordered all the grkpes 

to be brought thence to the city, where he contrived to 

manufacture a wretched apology for the generous lionor” 
(page 322 ). '7 1 


Baron Hugely the well-known Austrian scientific botanist 
on Col. Mehan Singh. 


“Mehan Singh has a thick-set unwieldy figure,” wrote 
Baron Httgel on Saturday, 21st November 1835 ,* “ and 
though still in the prime of life, his dissolute way of living 
has given Mm the appearance of an old man ; Ms hair 
was^white as silver. To judge by Ms countenance, one 

would pronounce Mm goodnatured and kind : but in many 

respects he is not the Governor required in the present 
critical state of Kashmir. The long undinned heard 
announces him to be a Sikh ; and hkAhick lips and but 
half-opened eyes, indeed every feature, shew him to be 
an Epicurean in the strictest sense of the word. /On this 
occasion he was wrapped^^ m 

dress consisting of a simple white handkerchief.” 



*T?dvds } pages 115-116. 




glimpse of what Ranjit 


Ran jit Singh. 
Hugel 
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relation with Ranj It Singh gives us 
thought of Mehan Singh. This 
,ce on Wednesday, January 13, 1836. 

You have seen the whole world, 
which country do you like best ? 
My own native land. 

You have seen Kashmir, what think 
you of it ? 


so 


it must prod uce a revenue of 
amount. 


Ranjit Singh. 


monev 


me ? 


I think not 


you 


remove 


tat T should do 
him from the 


and that you 


overnor a worthy 
i will not easily : 


find a 


gence, m order that it may recover 
itself. ( Travels . p. 287). 

G. T. Vigne’s comments on the Colonel. 

“ Next to Kupar Ram, however, he (Colonel Mehan 
Singh) was the best of the Sikh goverhors, ,, wrote Gr.T. Vigne; 
“He was the fattest man I saw in the East, with good- 
humoured aspect, and the air of a bon vimnt. How he 
contrived to exist in good health I knew not. At break¬ 
fast he ate largely of almonds stewed in butter; and never 
went to bed sober by any chance. He was an old"friend 
and fellow soldier of Runjit, and was proud of showing 
the scars of an old wound he had received across the back 
of both hands, when using a double-handed sword. He 
stood greatly in awe of Runjit, who was apt to recall a 
governor of a province at a moment’s notice ; and he kept 
in favour with him by well timed presents, and by always 
attending to the advice of his old friend and school-fellow, 
Mohomed Afzul, the Kazi, or Chief Judge of Kashmir, 
whov taken altogether, was by far the best of the Panjabis 

residing in the valley (Travels, Yoh II, page 72), 






9 





Though Mehan Singh was reputed to be mild, his 

Vigne thus describes the 
s cruelly to jus wire : “ Whilst I was at Kabul, 
Mihail Singh was guilty of an act of atrocity . . . . 

He baked alive his favourite wife, the mother of his only 
son. She happened to be in the Pan jab, where some "of 
her enemies accused her of an intrigue, and Ran jit sent 
her to her husband in Kashmir. Her son who feared the 
worst from the hands of his father, dashed his turban 
on the ground before him. . . . and knelt bareheaded 

at his" feet. Mihan Singh promised to forgive her. 




to be there wu«u > 
was on his visit to Lahore 



temperature of 




as soon as was 
expected ; her screams were so horrible that several people 

not be 







obliged to listen to them; and in the end, her husband 
sent her a bowl of poison, which she swallowed” 



As nature’s nemesis, perhaps, we read further: 
“Letters, I reeeived by the July mail 1841, informed me 
that Mihan Singh had been murdered in bis durbar by tbe 
mutinous Sikh Sepahis, who demanded an increase of pay, 
which he would not grant without a reference to Lahore” 
(page 73). ^ 

To restore authority, shaken by mutinous soldiers, 
Raja Gulab Singh marched up to Kashmir with a force 
in 1841. The Raja quelled the mutiny and returned to 
the Punjab, leaving Shaikh Ghulam Muhyi’d Din of 
Hoshiarpur, appointed by Maharaja Sher Singh, then 
the ruler of the Punjab, as Governor of Kashmir in 1842, 
under the title of iHimad-ud-Dmla Nizam-ul-Mulh. 


A statistical account of Kashmir.—A piece of very valuable 
record during Colonel Mehan Singh’s regime is a statistical account 
of Kashmir in the Sikh period, on the lines of the A’m-i-Akbari of 
‘Allami Abu’l Fazl prepared for the Colonel by, apparently, 
an accomplished scholar of prevalent Persian of his day, but whose 
identity is not revealed. The MS. is a huge volume of 349 folios, 
exclusive of the list of contents 

the preface, intro^ descriptive notes on Kashmir! 
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hand-made glazed paper, 21" x 15" x T in size. Several of the 
folios are blank, probably for subsequent additions or for items 
unentered or unavailable for the time being. Folios 1-2 are a 
preface. Folios 3-4 are an introduction. Folios 5-22 are descrip¬ 
tive notes on the 37 pargams of the Valley of Kashmir. Division 
of land into abi (wet) and TchushU (dry) cover the first 59 folios of 
the text. Details of revenue from cereals of the pargams spread 
over folios 67 to 75. Rates levied on paekponies, boats, saffron 
and singhdra (or water-nut), ddgh-sMl (or the department of shawls), 
road, and jdgirs or assignments of rajas, Dkarmdrth or stipends to 
keepers of shrines, Hindu and Muslim including Shl‘a, are followed 
by notes on Hindu deities. A paragraph on regulations about persons 
engaged in rearing silk-worms closes the volume at folio 342. The 
topography of the pargams is beautifully illumined on folios 148-181, 
and is expressive of the artist’s mode of pictorial illustration of 
streams, springs, gardens, hills, etc. The scribe’s . style of 
calligraphy is clear, neat nasta‘liq» 


follows : “ The rule of the rajas continued for over four thousand 
and four hundred years. The Sultans ruled for 260 years. During 
this period, it is stated, Udshah Rawal (?), a Hindu, was the first 
person who made the settlement of pargams, districts, etc., etc. In 
the time of the Chaks whose rule lasted 39 (31 ?) years, this record 
wasVost through their neglect. When Kashmir came under the 
sovereignty of Jalal-ud-Dln Akbar, Padshah of the Chaghtals, and 
continued under his successors for 168 (166 ?) years. Raja Todar Mai 
settled the revenue and taxes of the Valley—a settlement which 
continued till the time of the Afghans, who held possession for 66 
(67 ?) years, and followed these very lines. And now in the time 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, about whose virtues verses follow, 
including the complet— 





Karnail (Colonel) Mehan Singh surveyed the land in detail and 
settled it. 


In 1890 BikramI (1833 A.C.), a very servere famine devastated 
Kashmir. Maharaja Ranjit Singh appointed Colonel Mehan Singh 
governor of Kashmir. The Colonel in order to prevent a recurrence 
of this serious calamity, visited pargana, investigated prevailing 
conditions and put his results in the writer’s record. ^ ^ 

The author, then, prays— 
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9. Shaikh Ghuldm Muhyi’d Dm. 

During the government of Shaikh Ghulam Muhyi’d 
Din, the Bambas of Muzaifarabad (which has at present 
a population of 4,246) and Karriah dlaqa, under Sher 
Ahmad, inflicted great losses on the Sikhs. In 1843, Shaikh 
G-hulam Muhyi’d Din opened the Jami‘ Masjid, the gates 
of which had been closed since 1819 or, as Bandit Blrbal 
Kachru says, 25 years. The Shaikh Bagh near Amlra 
Kadal, Srinagar, is known after him. Dr. Thomas Thomson, 
M.D., F.L.S., Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army, in his 
Western Himalaya and Tibet (Beeve&Co., Convent Garden, 
London, 1852, p. 285) refers to his residence in this Shaikh 
Bagh in April 1848, two years after the Treaty of Amritsar. 
Dr. Thomson calls Srinagar ‘the town of Kashmir. 5 

Kashmir histories (like Wajiz and Hasan) refer .with 
tragic sadness to Sikh savagery in burning alive a 
whole family of seventeen in dry willow and cow-dung 
because of the alleged crime of cow-slaughter by Pirzada 
Samad Baba Qadiri of Chhatabal, Srinagar. This dastardly 
execution was supervised by the Thana-dar (Police station 
officer), Bhola-nath. 



The reader will be interested in what Baron Erich 
von Schonberg, the contemporary of Shaikh GhulSm 
Muhyi’d Din, wrote in his Travels, published in 1853 a.c. 
Writes the Baron on arrival at Shalamar, Kashmir. “The 
Schykh Sahab, Gulam Moyhiddin, expressed himself in the 
most friendly terms, and declared repeatedly that I had only 
to command, and that all should be done according to 
my wishes ; that such were the orders of my royal friend 
Scheer (Slier) Singh, which fully coincided with his own 
wishes to serve me (Vol. II, pages 11-12) . . . . . K. 
I passed three weeks of tedious existence in the Shalimar, 
wearied with intrigues, the object of which seemed to be 
to make me a prisoner without using violence (page 15). 
A revolt of the military was apprehended in Kashmir; 
there were two parties in the province. The governor 
was suspected of being an instrument of Gulab Singh’s, 
and it was supposed that the troops he commanded would 
join hinn The 'military commander, on the contrary, 
adhered to his duty, and supported the royal party. The 
governor felt himself in a state of uncertainty and 
insecurity (page 21) f ^ ; T , It was mid-day when 
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Singh, at the age of six, was proclaimed 
Lahore in 1843. Hlra Singh, the son of Dhyan 
his Vazif, as already noted. Maharani 
rly known as Mai Jindan, became the 





Muhyiddin, who was of humble birth, came 
to Kashmir, in quality of chief munschi to the governor 
Moti Eham (Ram) if I remember correctly, ” 




oti Rham from his office of governor, 

to an account, and fined 



sum 










supported themselves 




now taxen a very oaa rum ior lviunyiaam 
were necessitated to become muncshis at 

or ten rupees 

in this manner for some time. 
Runjeet Singh died and under Karak Singh’s government 
Muhyiddin throve better. He was made governor of 
Kashmir, and Gulab Singh gave him a lac of rupees” 
(page 94). 


“ The coolies and bearers who accompanied me from 
Kashmir to Lahore gave me the following account of their 
position, <£ When we return to Kashmir,” said they, 
“ as it will be well known that we shall each have received 
six rupees, there will be sent into our houses by order of 
the Governor for each man, two measures of maize. The 
price of one measure in the bazar is only eight annas but 
we shaE be charged two rupees, so that all we shall have 
earned will pass into the Governor’s hands” (pages 102-103). 

“ The artisans and weavers of shawls are in an equally 
miserable condition. The daily wage of each is four annas, 
of which he must pay two to the governor: and for the 
two remaining anas, singara, a kind of vegetable, is sent 
into his house, and, I need scarcely mention, at the same 
rate at which it is sold to the coolies. This singara is the 
cheapest of all kinds of food, and were it not so abundant, 
it would not be possible for a large portion of the inhabit- 




ants of Kashmir to live on the slender pittance allowed 
by the governor. The singara, which is a kind of marine 
vegetable, is found in abundance in the lakes; and yet 
this food which is so bounteously supplied by nature is 
subjected to a tax taken in kind, and which forms a stock 
afterwards sold out at an exorbitant price” (page 103). 

“ I will now turn to speak of the position of the 
soldiers. These are scarcely better off than the other 
classes of which I have spoken. A regular receipt of pay 
is not to be thought of, nor indeed, strictly speaking, do 
they receive pay at all. The pay is always in arrears, and 
the accounts are so managed, that the soldiers are always 
made to appear in debt. The sepoys who accompanied 
me from Kashmir were very communicative. They said 
that in consequence of my express wish on the subject, 
the governor had paid them on settmg out. Each had 
received six rupees as a compensation for six months’ 
service, and he was obliged to be content, for according 
to the arrangement of the accounts they were made to 
appear in debt to the government. Once as the army 
was marching against the Chinese, Gulab Singh ordered 
that each soldier should receive a present of one lohy (a 
kind of blanket) and one rupee, but when the campaign 
was finished, the gift was set down as a debt. This mode 
of annulling presents was by no means unusual 55 (page 
107). 

10. Shaikh Imdm-ud-Bin. 

In 1845, Shaikh Imam-ud-Din succeeded his father 
Shaikh Grhulam Muhyi’d Din as Governor with the title 
of Amir-ul-Mulk Jang Bahadur. In the words of a con- 
temporary, in an article in the Calcutta Review, (July- 
December, 1847, p. 248), Shaikh Imam-ud-Din was 4 ‘perhaps 
the best mannered, and the best dressed man in the 
Punjab. He was rather less than middle height, but his 
figure was exquisite, and was usually set off with the most 
unrivalled fit which the best tailors of Kashmir would 
achieve for the governor of the province. His smile and 
bow were those of a perfect courtier whose taste was too 
good to be obsequious. His great intelligence and unusually 
good education had endowed him with considerable 
conversational powers, and his Persian idiom did no 
dishonour to a native of Shiraz. 55 
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[The two Shaikhs who served under the Sikhs belonged to 


He began life as a shoe-maker.* Later, he served as a munstii to 
Sardar Bhup Singh of Hoshiarpur. Ghulam Muhy’id Din was 
employed to attend on Sheo Dayal, the second son of Dlwan 
Mot! Ram, and the grandson of Dlwan Mohkam Chand. Kirpa 
Ram, the brother of Sheo Dayal, also took interest in Ghulam 
Muhyi’d Din and advanced his interests when the Shaikh 
satisfactorily managed the affairs of Sheo Dayal. 

When Muhammad f Azim Khan of Kabul marched on Peshawar 
to attack the Sikhs, Ranjlt Singh, on the recommendation of Kirpa 
Ram, who put forward Ghulam Muhyi’d Din as well-suited to carry 
on negotiation to avert this attack, deputed him to Kabul where his 
mission was successful. When Kirpa Ram was Governor of Kashmir 
Ghulam Muhyi’d Din accompanied him in 1827, but Raja Dhyan 
Singh brought about Kirpa Ram’s recall in 1831, and Ghulam 
Muhyi’d Din suffered likewise. Later, when Prince Sher Singh 
succeeded Kirpa Ram, he took the Shaikh as his lieutenant. Ranjlt 
Singh, on certain adverse reports, recalled Ghulam Muhyi’d Din and 
fined him heavily. After a period of unemployment, Ghulam 
Muhyi’d Din was taken in service by Prince Nau-nihal Singh and 
became Governor of the Jallundhar Doab. He assisted in the 
campaign against the Rajputs of Mandl, and on Mehan Singh’s 
murder was appointed Governor of Kashmir by Maharaja Sher 
Singh. Imam-ud-Dm was appointed Governor of the Jullundur 
Doab. Later, Imam-ud-Dln commanded troops on his march by 
way of Punch against insurrection in Kashmir on the murder of 
Mehan Singh, and took part in the “Wahhabi” expedition against 
Sayyid Ahmad “Shahid” of Rai Bareilly (see pp. 733-5). Ghulam 
Muhyi’d Din died, it is said, from poison in 1845, and was buried in 
the precincts of the ziydrat of Shaikh Hamza Makhdum, Harl- 
parbat, Srinagar. The chronogram is— 
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Maharaja Dalip Singh (Photo from the Lahore Fort Museum), the last Sikh ruler 1 
Kashmir. In his time, Shaikh Ghulam Muhyi’d Din and his son. Shaikh Imam-ud-Dl 
were Nazims or Governors of Kashmir one after the other. This photo represen 
Maharaja Dalip Singh alt the time of the conquest of the Punjab by the British. 
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Sir Lepel Griffin 1 accuses the Shaikhs of rapacity, and says they were 
unpopular with the Sikhs both at Jallundhar and in Kashmir. Sir 
Lepe) also puts forward the possibility of Imam-ud-Din’s retaining 
Kashmir as Viceroy by. the payment of a large sum of ready money 
to the British and this is why, it is said, he felt it necessary to carry 
out Baja Lai Singh’s instructions to oppose Gulab Singh in his occu¬ 
pation of Kashmir. Another statement suggests that Imam-ud-Din 
also was offered the alternative of service as governor of Kashmir by 
Gulab Singh under him on a salary of one lakh per annum. 2 There is 
an incrimination that an emissary was dispatched by Imam-ud-Dln 
to Russia for aid against the British, but this secret mission has 
never been discussed openly anywhere, and may therefore be 
supposed to be purely imaginary. In the India Secret Consultations, 
26 th Dec., 1846, Shaikh Imam-ud-Din is stated to have been styled as 
Amir-ul-Muminin which is rather significant. In his decision to 
carry out Lai Singh’s instruction, it is said, Shaikh Imam-ud-Din 
was urged by the influence of his wife, the daughter of Mu*iz-ud-Din, 
the Khan of Kurnar, Kuhistan, proud of her kin and blood. Raja 
Lai Singh, however, was tried and deposed from the wizdrat and 
banished to Agra. Tmam-ud-Dln was pardoned at his trial which 
was apparently the first open tribunal under the British in the 
Punjab. Imam-ud-Din assisted the British with two troops of 
cavalry for service at Delhi at the time of the Indian Revolt of 1857. 
He died at the* age of 40, in March 1859 or Sha'ban 1275 a.h., and 
was buried in the courtyard of the mousoleum of Shaikh ‘ All 
Hujwerl Data Gan] Bakhsh, Lahore, and has this inscription on his 
marble grave:— . . V 
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Nawwab Imam-ud-Din had a brother named Shaikh Firuz-ud-Din, 
whose great-grandsons, Mr. Ghiyas-ud-Dxn, m.l.a., and Mr. Ghulam 
Mu‘In-ud-Din, P.A.S., perpetuate the family in Lahore. 


The Amglo-Sikh war of 1848-49 led to Dalip’s deposition. 
Maharani Jind Kaur was exiled to the Chunar fort in 

1> Chiefs and Families of Note in the Purijab by Sir Lepel Griffin, 
K.c.ts.i., revised by Dr. G. L. Chopra, m.a., ph.d., Bar-at-Law, Punjab 
Educational Service, Keeper of the Records of the Government of the 
Punjab, Government Printing, Lahore, 1940, pages 318-325. f 

2. The Journal of the Panjab University Historical Society , April 
1932, page 21. ' 







the United Provinces. She, however, escaped to Nepal in 
disguise. We have already said (on p. 719) that Dalip Singh 
was removed to the interior of India. As a matter of fact, 
Dalip Singh was removed in 1850 to Fathgarh, United 
Provinces, where he was converted to Christianity on 8th 
March, 1853, and left for England in the following year, 
to spend the rest of his life there. He came to India 
twice—in 1861 to take his mother to England, and in 
1863 to cremate her dead body on the soil of India. In 
1886 he again left for India, it appears, contrary to the 
wishes of the English, but was detained in Aden where, 
during his short stay, he is stated to have been re-converted 
to Sikhism.* He went back to spend his last days on the 
continent of Europe. Dalip, at length, died in Paris in 1893. 


Close of Sikh Rule in Kashmir. 

Sikh rule in Kashmir lasted for about 27 years. 
There were ten Governors during this period. This quarter 
of a century is the darkest period in the history of Kashmir. 
This is the view of the Muslims, and this is the verdict 
of the overwhelming majority of the Kashmiris. Some 
of the small minority of the Kashmiri Pandits, however, 
consider Afghan rule of 67 years with 14 Governors to be the 
darkest. All patriotic men condemn both for breaking the 
back of the Kashmiri, and crushing his liberty of action 
and thought. Though the Kashmiri Pandit invited the 
Sikh, he did not prosper under Sikh rule either. Despite 
my efforts to obtain information from several Sikh sources, 
I have not learnt of any achievement of a positive character 
to be set to the credit of Sikh rule in Kashmir, except 
a small fort at Uri and another one at Narochhi, near 
Muzffarabad built by Hari Singh Nalwa, the Basant Bagh 
of Colonel Mehan Singh, near Shergarhi, Srinagar, and the 
re-building by him of the Amira Kadal when it was swept 
away by a flood, and the construction of the Gurdwaras at 
Ma$an, Baramula, and outside the Kathi Darwaza, Srinagar, 
and so also the dispatch by Maharaja Eanjit Singh, of 
some thousands of ass-loads of wheat for distribution from 
mosques and temples in Kashmir, according to Diwan Amar 
Nath’s Zafar-namah after Jama'dar Khushhal Singh’s loot of 
the Valley (see Kashir, pages 737-8). A promise held out to the 

* Maharaja Ranjit Singh —First Death Centenary Memorial— 
Khftlsa College, Amritsar, 1939, p. 251. 
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influx of Kashmiris, driven out by famine, of blankets and 
largesses if they return to the Valley under escort, is noted 
by the Calcutta Englishman of the 25th December, 1833. 
The fact is that Sikh sovereignty over Kashmir lasted for 
only a brief span of time, during which the rulers at 
Lahore were far too preoccupied at home to pay attention 
to the affairs of this outlying province of theirs. 

But we cannot ignore G-. T. Vigne’s view. There is 
• obvious reason behind it. * And Vigne was in Kashmir 
from June to December, 1835, just about four years before 
the death of Ranjlt. With his education at Harrow and 
enrolment as Barrister-at-Law at Lincoln’s in 1924, and wide 
travel in the West and, then, in the East,—Vigne was 
believed to be an “estimable artist,”—we cannot entirely 
discredit him. We read the following from his first vloume 
(London, 1842, page 318):—“Bunjit assuredly well knew 
that the greater the prosperity of Kashmir, the stronger 
would be the inducement to invasion by the East India 
' Company. Apres moi le deluge has been his motto ; and 
most assuredly its ruin has been accelerated, not less by his 
:rapacity than by his political jealousy, which suggested to 
him, at any cost, the merciless removal of its wealth, and the 
reckless havoc which he has made in its resources.” If 
we do not take this as gospel truth, we cannot set it down 
as stark lying. That Sikh rule wrought ruin to Kashmir 
must be the impartial verdict of history. Dr. Gulshan 
Lai Chopra, too, “condemns” Sikh rule In Kashmir 
• despite his admiration for Banjlt (see his book, The Pan jab 
as a Sovereign State, p. 140). 


Erom 1842 Baja Gulab Singh had become interested in 
the Valley, though, till 1846, it belonged to the Sikh rulers as 
Lahore. Erom 1846 onward, its administration was conducted 
hy the Dogra house of Jammu, and to that we now turn. 






{SrUlab Singh enters Kashmir with a Sikh army nominally 
commanded by Prince Pratah Singh , the son of Maharaja 
Sher Singh, to restore order on Colonel Mehdn Singh's murder 
in Srinagar. 

After the death of _ Ran jit Singh on 27 th Jane, 1839, 
and consequent chaotic conditions in the realm, the 
Sikh soldiery grew turbulent in Kashmir and wreaked 
vengeance on those who had offended them. They 
murdered Col. Mehan Singh, the governor, in 1841, 
whereupon a.strong contingent, under the nominal com¬ 
mand of Ranjlt Singh’s grandson, Prince Tratab Singh, ten- 
year-old son of Maharaja Sher Singh, and under the charge 
of Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu, was sent to Kashmir to 
restore authority. Gulab Singh, as has already been stated, 
quelled the mutiny, and installed Shaikh Ghulam Muhyi’d 
Din as governor of Kashmir under the orders of Maharaja 
Sher Singh. From this time, Gulab Singh became closely 
interested in the Valley of Kashmir. 

Before writing further of Gulab Singh, who was a Dogra, 
it wotdd appear desirable to offer a little explanation of the 

term Dogra, and what it signifies. 

_ _• _ . . __ _ ■ 

Note.—(1) Dr. Gulsli&n Lai Cliopra, M. A. (Panjab), Ph.D. (London), 
Rarrister-at-Law, sometime Lecturer at the School of Oriental Studies, 
University of London, lately of the History Department, Government 
College, and ex-Keeper of the Records of the Government of the Punjab, 
Lahore, author of The Panjab as a Sovereign State (1799-1834), [Uttar 
Chand Kapur and Sons, Lahore, 1928], kindly read, during our stay in 
the summer of 1942 at Pahalgam (Kashmir), tjbis chapter XII before 
it was sent to the Press. 


(2) I am very grateful to two most highly placed ex-state 
functionaries (one a Hindu and the other a Muslim) for their critical 
reading of this Chapter—Kashmir under the Dogras—in March-April, 
1948, which enabled me to remove certain inaccuracies. 
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A brief history of the Dogras. 


The origin of the term Dogra. 

»gra is geog 
applied to tlfe people who inhabit the 






are so 


than ethnical. It is 
between the rivers 
are Hindus or 



uslims, Brahmans, Rajputs, Rathls or Ghirths. According to one 
account, the term is said to be derived from the Sanskrit words do and 
girath, tneaning “two lakes.” These words were afterwards corrupted, 
into Dogra. The two lakes (Siroensar and Mansar) lie in the hills, a 
little to the east of Jammu, which may be taken as the centre of the Do- 
garath* or true Dogra country^ According to another account, Dogra- 
is a corruption of dugar, the Rajasthani name for c mountain, 5 and 

• , " .. :V - ’HKiU \ . - . 

it was introduced by the Rajput warriors from the south who are-; 
supp'osed to have founded the principality of Jammu. The Dogras - 
themselves incline to the latter derivation. But it is certain that the 
term originally applied only to the inhabitants of the Dograth or hilly 
tract, lying between the Chenab and the Ravi. It is only of late years 
that it has been made to include the people of the Trigarth or hills 

, ■ j ■* 

lying between the Ravi and the Sutlaj. Messrs. Hutchison and Vogel 
state that the ancient name of the principality of Jammu was Durggra, 
and “of this name the terms use at the- 

present time—are derivations.” In the light of this statement, based 
as it is on two copper-plate title deeds of the eleventh century, found 
’in Chamba, the first two explanations of the term must now be regard¬ 
ed as fanciful. The name Durgara was probably a tribal designation, 
like Gwjara^t he original of the modern Gujar. The name Dogra really 
comes from Tgrir?! Dvigartta (between two hollows on lakes) which . 

is to be compared to f5r*T5T, Trigartta designating the Eangra valley. 

h J The naMes Dugar and Dogra are now applied to the whole area in 
the outer hills, between the Ravi and the Chenab, but this use of the 
terms is probably of recent origin, and dates only from the time when 
the tract came under the supremacy of Jammu. Dugar means the• 
country, and Dogra mtans the inhabitant. The ancient capital of the 
•state according to tradition was at Baku, where the ancient fort and 
a small town still exist. Jammu was founded by Jambu-Loehana 
later on 

V, Miydn the title of the Dogras . J ^’-.V--vtv• ■ 

i Dogra Bajputs of higher classes are entitled to be called Miydn.. 
This title is said to have been conferred upon their ancestors by Mughul 



emperors. This explains how in records we find Miyan Ranblr Bingh 
and Miyan Partap Singh. A Miyan Rajput would not handle the 
plough, would never give his daughter in marriage to an inferior, or 
marry greatly below his rank. He would never accept money 
in exchange for the betrothal of his daughter. The females of his 
household must be strictly secluded. 

The descent of the Dogra royal line. 

The Dogra royal line traces its descent from Ku$a, the second 
son of Rama, and came originally, it is said, from Ayodhya. Like 
Chamba and many other royal families of the hills, they claim to 
belong to the Suryavanshi (Sun-born) race, and the clan name is 
Jamwdl. Probably there was an older designation which has now 
been forgotten. 

The Dugar or Dogra principalities are said to have been founded 
round about Jammu and Kangra by Rajput adventurers from Oudh 
(and also Delhi), about the time of Alexander's invasion. This 
statement, however, lacks proof. These Dogra adventurers are said 
to have moved up north with their forces in order to oppose the 
Greeks. ,F : FFvFF'-.F : ? ; 

The beginning of the Dogra rajas of Jammu. 

The first raja of the Dogra royal line named Agnivarna is presumed 
to have been a brother or kinsman of the raja of Ayodhya. Agnivarna 
is said to have settled at Parol (population, according to the census of 
1941,—2,966) near Kathua (population 5,586), opposite to Madhopur, 
in the Gurdaspur district of the East Punjab. He originally came up 
by way of Nagarkot. The son of Agnivarna was Vayusrava, who added 
to his territory the country of the outer hills as far west 
as the Jammu Tawl. Four other rajas followed in succession. 
The fifth was Agnigarbha, who had eighteen sons, of whom 
the eldest were Bahu-Lochana and Jambu-Lochana. Bahu-Lochana 
succeeded his father, and founded the town and fort of Bahu already 
mentioned. Jambu-Lochana founded Jammu, which he first called 
Jambupura: the supposed date of its foundation being about 900 
a.c. (Hutchison and Vogel). The earliest mention of Jammu in 
recorded history is in connexion with Timur’s invasion in 1398 a.c. 

At the time of earlier Muslim invasions , the petty Dogra princi- 
palities were engaged in quarrels among themselves. They combined 
against the Muslims, who however drove them into the hills. Here, 
owing to isolation and immunity from political disasters and wars of 
extermination, the Dogras remained essentially Hindu both in religion 
and in character. “ There has never been any Musahnan domination 
calculated either to loosen the bonds of caste by introducing among 
the converted people the absolute freedom of Islam, or tighten them 
by throwing them wholly into the hands of Brahmans.” It is in the 
hills of Jammu and Kangra that “ the Brahman and the Kshatriya 
occupy positions most nearly resembling those originally assigned to 
them by Mara.” The petty chiefs were called Rands and ThdJcurs. 
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Mention is made of Dogra revolts in the reigns of Akbar and 
Jahangir, when they were made to pay tribute, and yield hostages 
for good behaviour. By the time Shah Jahan came to the throne, 
these hill chieftains seem to have settled down quietly to the position 
of feudatories, and carried out the order of the Delhi court with readv 
obedience. They were, on the whole, liberally treated by the Mughuls, 
who permitted them to rule in their own fashion. Of Sangram Dev, 
the raja of Jammu, we hear in a number of places in the Tuzuk-i- 
Jahangm. A sum of three thousand rupees is given to Sangram in 
1027 a.h. (1618 a.c.). Sangram is here designated as “ Zamlndar of 
the hill country of the Punjab ” [page 5 of the 
Yol. III. An elephant is bestowed on him as 
Jammu” (page 88) in 1028 a.h. or 1619 a.c. Later, we find that he is 
honoured with the title of Baja, and a. mansab of 1,000 personal and 
500 horse, and was exalted with the gift of an elephant and a robe of 
honour (page 120). The pargana of Jammu was given to Raja Sangram 
(page 154). In 1029 a.h. or 1620 a.c. he was promoted to the mansab 
of 1500 personal and 1,000 horse (page 175). The loyalty of these 
hill chiefs appears to have won the favour and confidence of the 
emperors, for they were frequently sent off on hazardous and distant 
expeditions, given rich rewards and appointed to positions of great 
trust. In 1644 the Emperor Shah Jahan dispatched a large army 
for the conquest of Balkh. This army included Raja Jagat Singh, 
the Dogra raja of Nurpur, in the Kangra valley. The raja showed 
great bravery but, on Aurangzlb ‘Alamglr’s advice, Shah Jahan 
subsequently ordered the withdrawal of Mughul armies on account of 
their obviously untenable position in that far off country. 

The appearance of the Dogra. 

Frederic Drew in his Jummoo and Kashmir Territories describes 


They have not great muscular power, but they are active and untiring. 
The Dogra and especially the Rajput is often decidedly good-look¬ 
ing.” It was indeed the good looks of the three Dogra brothers— 
Gulabu, Dhyanu and Suchetu—that evoked an immediate response 
from Ranjit Singh who had a special eye for personal beauty. 

Ranjit Dev’s rule over the principality of Jammu. 

After a varied fortune, the priucipality of Jammu had, by 
about 1760, acquired a fairly stable government under Raja Ranjit 
Dev, a Dogra prince who had succeeded to the gaddi in 1.730, and 
continued to hold prominence in the politics of Jammu and outside 
for forty-four years. Ranjit Dev established his authority over most 
of the Dogra principalities, and acknowledged his own vassalage to 
Delhi. At one time, he incurred the suspicion of Zakariya Khan, 

ruder of the Punjab,: The result was that he was 
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imprisoned for twelve years at Lahore. During this period 
Miyan Ghansar Dev acted for his brother. Ranjlt Dev was released 
on the intervention of Adina Beg Khan, Governor of Jalandhar, 
on promising to pay a ransom of two lakhs. When A hma d Shah 
Durrani invaded the Punjab, Ranjlt Dev seems to have supported 
him, and received favours from him on the cession of the province 
in 1752 a. c. For help against Sukh Jfwan Mai’s revolt Ahmad 
Shah gave him a jagir. 

Raja Ranjlt Dev was noted for justice and impartiality. He 
encouraged people of all sorts from all parts of the Punjab to 
settle in Jammu. He gave special concessions and allowances to 
the courtiers and nobles of Delhi and Lahore fallen under misfortune. 
George Forster’s account 1 too supports this view. He says: 
“ Runzeid Dev, the father of the present chief of Jumbo, who 
deservedly acquired the character of a just and wise ruler, largely 
contributed to the wealth and importance of Jumbo. Perceiving 
the benefits which would arise from the residence of Mahometan 
merchants, he held out to them many encouragements, and observed 
towards them a disinterested and an honourable conduct. . . he 
avowedly protected and indulged his people, particularly the 
Mahometans, to whom he allotted a certain quarter of the town, 
which was thence denominated Moghulpour; and that no reserve 
might appear in his treatment of them, a mosque was erected in 
the new colony; a liberality of disposition the more conspicuous, 
and conferring the greater honour on his memory . . . . He 

was so desirous also of acquiring their confidence and esteem that 
when he rode through their quarter during the time of prayer, he 
never failed to stop his horse until the priest had concluded his 
ritual exclamations.” Unfortunately tlere was a quarrel between 
Ranjlt Dev and his eldest son Brij Lai Dev, which weakened 
the Jammu raj. Ranjlt Dev’s death in 1781, coupled with other 
events, led to the overthrow of Dogra rule by the Sikhs who had 
supplanted the Durranis in the Punjab. Kangra too was annexed 
by tbe Sikhs. The Dogras 2 * * * thus lost their independence. It was, 
however, for Gulab Singh to regain their lost dignity. 


The Jammu Family descended from T’hrov (Dhrub or Dhruv) 
Dev, the father of Ranjlt Dev, as appears from the previous page. 
The branch that produced Gulab Singh is the New Branch of this 
genealogical tree. 


1. George Forster , Journey from Bengal to England, Volume I, pages 
283-84. 

2. Information about the Dogras is abstracted from Captain 

Bingley’s Dogras, Simla, 1899, as also from History of Jammu State by J. 

Hutchison and J. Ph. Vogel, Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, 

vol. viii. 77; ' ' r - 7 - ? 7 





A.C. To 1857 AvG ] 

Gulabu or Gulab Singh, the son of Kishor Singh, a 
valiant soldier, was born in 1792 A.c. (5th of Kartika 1849 
Vikrami). His birth is flamboyantly described by Diwan 
Kirpa Ram in florid Persian in his Guldh-nama (page 87): 



[The Guldh-nama was written by Kirpa Ram, the Diwan or Prime 
Minister of Maharaja Ranblr Singh, and was published in 1875, a.c. 
It was printed at the Tuhfa-i-Kashmlr Press, Srinagar, and has 420 
pages including the errata. 

Gulab Singh himself had ‘‘ provided the author with necessary 
documents, chiefly diaries for composing it and assisted him also with 
verbal information which was augmented by similar information 
given by the author’s grandfather and father who had both been 
Dlwans of Maharaja Gulab Singh, and by suggestions ” of the author’s 
contemporaries. It is in very high-flown Persian. The style is 
laboured. But the book is very ably written. 

Of this work Mr. Narendra Krishna Sinha, m.a.. Lecturer, 
Calcutta University, the author of Ranjit Singh (Calcutta University, 
1933, p. 189), writes : “from the very nature of the composition it is 
overlaudatory. Still we can very cautiously use it with regard to the 
relation between Gulab Singh, his brothers and Ranjit Singh.” 

The gist of the Gulah-ndma , in English, by the late Mr. E. Rehatsek 
Bombay, appeared in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 19, October 

1890, pages 289-303; Yol. 20, February 1891, pages 71-78; June 

1891, pages 213-221.] 


Gulab Singh’s claim to Jammu rule. 

Gulab Singh claimed that he was tbe great-grandson of 
Miyan Surat Dev, the younger brother of Raja Ranjit 
Dev, 7already mentioned above. Captain Joseph Davey 
Cunningham in his History of the Sikhs says; “The family 








•:-::'^.;v:y> .\Y;-,:--.v.: ; .«- V, i; 


Maharaja. Gulab Singh, the hero of the Treaty of Amritsar, by which he obtained 
possesion of Kashmir in 1846 on payment to the British of seventy-five lakhs of 
Nanakshahi rupees (Sikh coinage), which is equivalent to fifty lakhs of present 
currency, or less than half a million pounds sterling, according to the assertion of 
the Kashmir National Conference. (Photo from the Lahore Fort Museum). 
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to which lie belonged was perhaps illegitimate and had 
become impoverished .” 1 The contemporary Shahamat * All 
also states that “ Mian Kishora Singh, who though not 
considered the rightful heir, was called by his subjects Raj a” 
(pages 94-95). It has, however, recently 2 been pointed 
out by £>ardar K. M. Panikkar in his Gulab Singh that 
Maharaja Ran jit Singh, in his grant of the raj of Jammu 
to Gulab Singh,mentions the fact of G-ulab Singh’s ancestors 
having been the rulers of the state.” 

Gulab Singh's start in life. 

Be that as it may, it is definite that Gulab Singh took 
service as a ghor-charha, or trooper, in a band commanded 
bv a jamfadar. According to one statement, Gulabu obtain¬ 
ed military employment on Rs. 3 per month and rations 
under the Qala e dar (a commandant of a garrison) of 
Mungla, a fort to the west of Jhelum. Being dissatis¬ 
fied, he left for service under Sultan Khan of Bhimbar, 
but soon after returned to his father living at Isma/ilpur, 
a place about 12 miles from Jammu on the road to Pathan- 
kot. Later, when, as an employe of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, 
Gulab Singh secured the surrender of Sultan Khan to the 

[Captain Joseph Davey Cunningham was bom in 1812 in England just 
about the time when Gulabu was entering Ran jit’s service at Lahore. 
Joseph’s fatiaer, Allan Cunningham, was a literary man acquainted 
with Sir Walter Scott and Thomas Carlyle. Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
the archaeologist, who had a distinguished career in India, was Joseph’s 
second brother. Joseph was Deputy Commissioner first of Ludhiana and 
later of Ferozpur, and rose to the position of Assistant to Colonel 
Wade, the Political Agent on the then Sikh Frontier. In the first 
Sikh War, he was attached to the staff first of Sir Charles Napier and 
then of Sir Hugh Gough. At Sobraon he was additional A.D.C. to the 
Governor-General, Sir Henry Hardinge. He became Political Agent, of 
Bhopal. As “the result of certain strictures upon the policy of the 
Government of India dealing with Gulab Singh” he was reverted to 
regimental duty to the Meerut Division of Public Works, and he died 
suddenly at Ambala in 1851. Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs 
appeared in 1849, only three years after the sale of Kashmir. As Mr. 
Garrett remarks “the whole book bears evidence of most meticulous 
care and the voluminous footnotes show the breadth and variety of 
the author’s study.” Frederic Drew, writing in 1875, says that “J.D. 
Cunningham was an author who wrote with rare impartiality and was 
able to divest himself of the prejudices of his own nation in estimat¬ 
ing the qualities and deeds of their enemies.”— Jummoo and Kashmir 
Territories, page 16. 


1. Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs, edited by Garrett, page 178. 

2. Sardar K. M. Panikkar’s Gulab Singh , 1930, page 14. 




Maharaja, the Maharaja imprisoned Sultan Khan and kept 
Mm under the custody of Gulab Singh! At one time Gulabu 
desired to enlist himself in Shah Shuja £, s army at Kabul 
but returned after having proceeded as far as Peshawar. 

• • ' •. m' . ■ 

Gulabu had no school education, and, in the, words 
of a contemporary, he was efi hardly able to sign his 
name.” He entered service under Ban jit Singh, it appears, 
in 1809 or 1812. His second brother, Dhyanu or Dhyan 
Singh, was employed on Us. 60 per mensem. They both 
became running footmen under Ban jit Singh’s eye. But 
the author of the Guldb-ndma says that Gulab Singh was 
taken into Ban jit Singh’s service on the recommendation 
of Diwan Khushwaqt Bai, agent of Sardar Nihal Singh 
Atarlwala, on a monthly salary of Bs. 200 to be shared 
with his other associate sepoys. According to Shahamat 
*Ali, the start was on two rupees a day.* However, 
the joint assiduity of Gulabu and Dhyanu and especially 
the graceful bearing of Dhyanu who, as a common 
lancer breaking in a vicious horse at the time of a review, 
attracted the notice of Maharaja Banjit Singh. Baron 
Schonberg’s version is not uninteresting. “ Gulab Singh 
and his brothers were Badjputs from the mountains ” 
writes theBaron (Tra'vels, Vol. II, pages 116-17), “ and in 
the commencement of their career, held very subordinate 
situations. Gulab and his elder brother entered the service 
of Bunjeet Singh as sepoys. It happened that once during 
a campaign, tbe brother was placed as sentinel outside 
Bunjeet’s tent. The latter, who had an eye for personal 

. .. WW—— —XI 

*The Sikhs and Afghans, 1847, p. 92. 

Shahamat ‘AH, the author of An Historical Account of the Sikhs and 
Afghans, studied at the Muhammadan College at Delhi ‘founded in 
the time of the Mughal Emperors’ and restored ‘ on the decline of 
their empire 9 in 1823 by the British. Shahamat was second in order 
of merit in his class, Pandit Mohan Lai Kashmiri, afterwards AghS • 
Hasan Jan, being fourth. In 1832 Shahamat was employed in the 
political agency of (then) Captain Wade at Ludhiana. In 1837-38 he was 
deputed on special duty to Lahore to explain certain cases pending 
between Lord Auckland and Maharaja Ban]It Singh. Later he accom¬ 
panied Lieutenant-Colonel Sir C. M. Wade to Peshawar in 1839. He 
was also Mir MunshI to .the Political Resident in Malwa. This book 
was published by John Murray, Albemarle Street, London in 1847. 
According to Mr. Narendra Krishna Sinha, Shahamat ‘All is one of 
those very rare writers of Sikh history who attempted, however 
briefly, to give an account of Sikh civil administration (Ranjit Singh, 
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the counsels of Maharaja Ran jit Singh. Dhyan Singh s title 
was— Raja Bahadur Raja Dhyan Singh Nd'ib-us-Saltanat-i- 
Punjdh, Vazir-i-Azam, Dastur-i-Mu'azzam Muhhtdr-ul- 
Mulk. Writing of Raja Dhyan Singh, the contemporary 
Shahamat 4 AH, Indian Secretary with the Wade Mission 
of 1839, notes that Maharaja Ranjit Singh places great 
confidence in the Raja’s good sense and fidelity, and considers 
him one of his sincerest friends. The power which the 
Jammu Rajas have of late years been acquiring is chiefly 
owing to the great influence which the constant presence 
of Raja Dhyan Singh at court enables him to exercise in 
the affairs of their family. Dhyan Singh was 15 when he 
was employed in Ranjlt’s deori. Suchet Singh was then 
a boy of 12 when his “engaging qualities met with 
particular favour from the Maharaja who became so fond of 
him that he would never allow him to be absent from his 

presence. The three brothers were known by the title of 
Mians.” Dhyan Singh received the principality of Punch. 
Suchet Singh obtained the Ram-nagar e Uaqa. 
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There are hot sulphur springs at Tattapani in the Mendhar 
Tahsll on the right bank of the river Punch. These are said to have 
valuable medicinal properties. But the arrangements for visitors, in 
the words of the latest census report (1941), are primitive. 

the principal place of this principality situated in the 
Havel! Tahsll, is at an elevation of 3,210 feet above the sea 
'level. The town is oblong in shape. It is unwalled, and has narrow 
stone-paved streets. The appearance is quite picturesque from a 
distance. The population is 8,608. Electricity and the telephone 
are there. A college building was being constructed in 1944-45. 
The fort, in which the raja resided, stands on a mound, about 300 
yardsto comer of the town. Punch town is well- 

' supplied with water brought by channels from the neighbouring 
streams. The climate is hot in summer. During the five hot months, 
it is the custom to migrate to the summer camping grounds 
in the hills known as Dhobs. A motor road connecting Ka shmir 
by way of Dn over the HajI Pir Hill has recently been completed. 
Motor lorries ply between Punch and Jammu and between Punch 
And Mirpur and Jhelum. A footpath goes to Gulinarg. A road from 
Jammu through Akhnur and Rajaur! Tahsils is under construction. 
The ancient name of Punch was Parnotsa, and the place is often 

1 * *1 • .*• I H /-'I ** * k m _ as ** 
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Rajauri or Rajapuri, also called Rampur by the Dogras, with an 
elevation of 3,094 feet, is a walled town near Naushahra, very pictures¬ 
quely situated on the side of a low range of jungle-covered hills about , 
150 feet above the right bank of the Taw! river. There seems to have 
been a Mughul garden on the left bank of the river. Rajauri was a 
stage on the old Mughul route. There are two bdradans and some 
hammdms, wrote Drew in 1875. There is a sarai used by the Mughul 
emperors’ followers. Rajaurl-Rampur is 94 miles south-west of 
Srinagar. On the elevated hill north-west of the town there is a fort 
which commands the valley. The Rajas of Rajauri were Muslim Rajputs,. 
Drew may be referred to for imformation on Rajauri, pp. 92, 154-6. 

.. . . . . m mrnmmmm mumm mim m 

Ramnagar town, about 2,700 feet above the sea, is about 30 miles 
east of Jammu. The picturesque and baronial-looking edifice is the palace, 
near wich is the square-built and turreted castle. Ramnagar fell into- 
the hands of the Sikhs about the same time that Gulab Singh became 
master of Jammu. The old raja fled to Sabathu, near Simla, and died 
there. Suchet Singh was made raja of Ramnagar by Ranjlt Singh. 
Suchet Singh took pride in the place, improved it, and encouraged its 
growth.* (See Drew, pp. 85-6). • 

According to Cunningham (page 262), Raja Suchet Singh had, 
secretly deposited a quantity of coin and bullion estimated at 1,50,000 
rupees, which his servants were detected in endeavouring to remove after 
his death. It was sent to Eerozpur during the Afghan War, to be 
offered as part of an ingratiatory loan to the British Government, 
which was borrowing money at the time from the protected Sikh chiefs. 




Singh had a distinguished appearance. 



photograph reproduced in RasMr shows him as an 
elderly impressive figure. A contemporary*- says : - In 

manlier Gulab Singh is most mild and afiable * his features 


are good, nose aquiline, and expression pleasing though 
rather heavy. Indefatigable in business, he sees after 
everything himself. Hardly able to sign his name, he 


looks after his own accounts and often has the very 


grain for Ms horses weighed out before him.” His High¬ 
ness, like his old master Ranjit, was fond of horses, and a 
number of grass rakhs were reserved for cultivation. 


Gulab Singh, no doubt, was a thorough-bred soldier. His 
manners were those of a warrior, and “ were not softened 


by intercourse with the court of Lahore,” obviously 
because when he got Jammu he was anxious to change 
Jammu by staying in Jammu rather than to change him¬ 
self by the life led at the court. He would be in Lahore 
only when required and not otherwise. His brothers were 


*Smyth, Beigmmg Familf of Lahore, p. 257. 
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murder on the road the delegates of the Sikhs whom he 
had himself despatched with the subsidies requested by 
the government, as if he had regretted performing his 
duty. 5 ’ Gulab Singh was confined within the Jiavelt of 
Kanwar Nau-nihal Singh, where he was strongly guarded 
to prevent his escape or suicide. Differences between 
Jawahir Singh and Lai Singh came to his rescue, and he 
was released mostly through the clever manoeuvring of his 
own Diwan, Jawala Sahai. In fact, after some time when 
Jawahir Bingh, the Chief Minister, was killed by Sikh 
soldiers in September 1845, Gulab Singh was invited to 
take his place but he declined the honour in view of the 
uncertainty of the situation. He also remembered his 
recent disgrace. 







of Gulab Singh. When the operations 



nan m tne winter 

to the > 



















or 



some 


government at 
understanding with the English. When, however, the 
battle of Sobraon took place in 1846. he appeared as a 
mediator, and the adviser of Sir Henry Lawrence. We 
should remember that, in 1841 Gulab Singh had helped 
the British by allowing their army passage through the then 
Sikh territory of the Punjab for the invasion of Afghanistan, 
which Eanjit Singh had refused at the time of the First 
Afghan War, and consequently the British had had to proceed 
by way of Sind. Gulab Singh also assisted the British troops 
with supplies, even though the British army had suffered re¬ 
verses in Afghanistan. It was thus that the seeds of future 
fortune for Gulab Singh were sown. In January, 1846. Raja 
Gulab Singh had been installed as Prime Minister of the 
Punjab State by Maharani Jindan. The British, anxious 
to curb the spirit of the Sikh army, and to reduce the 
kingdom of Lahore, entered into negotiations with Gulab 
Singh. Two treaties were concluded . By the first, signed at 
Lahore on 9th March, 1846, the state of Kashmir was 
handed over to the British as equivalent to one crore of 
rupees (ten millions) of indemnity and the hill countries 
between the rivers Beas and the Indus including the 
provinces of Kashmir and Hazara. By the second, signed 
at Amritsar, seven days later, on 16th March, 1846, bet¬ 
ween the British Government and Raja Gulab Singh,the 




tistan. as, However, rne ur 
possession ot rne trans-Beas portion of Knl 
including Nnrpur and the celebrated fort of 
its district and dependencies)—tlie key of tb 
in local estimation—tlie sum of Bs. 25,00,000 v 
from it, and Gulab Singh was lucky to acquire 


Paradise for seven and a balf millions, though a part of 


'a 



this money he borrowed at the time, according to a report, 
from Shaikh Saudagar (son of Maul a Bakhsh, director of 
army transport and supplies to the Sikh' Government) 
who subsequently figures as Vazlr-i-Jammu 1 At this same 
time, Gulab Singh was formally invested with the title of 
Maharaja at Amritsar. In view of the sale of their Father- 
land without their knowledge, the Kashmiris must know 


the text of the Treaty-audit must, therefore, be reproduced 
here ; 


Treaty* (of 1846) with Maharaja Gulab 



Treaty between the British Government 
Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu , concluded 
Amritsar, on 16th March, 1846. 



^ Gulab Singh of Jammu on 

tie other, concluded, _ on the part of the British 
Government, by Frederick Currie, Esq,, and Brevet- 
Major Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the 
orders of the Bight Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, 
•g.c.b., one of Her Britannic Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Councillors, Governor-General, appointed by the 
Honourable Company to direct and control ail their 
afiairs in the East Indies, and by Maharaja Gulab Singh 

person,; 

I.—The British Government transfers and 

Maharaia Gulab Siiigh, and the heirs male of his body, 
all t he hilly or mountainous country, with its depend- 

*¥ot tlie version, in Persian, of this Treaty see the Guldb-riama, 
1932 ■ Bikrami,. np.: 352-4 
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eneies, situated to the eastward of the river Indus, and 
westward of the river Ravi, including Chamba and 
excluding Lahore, being part of the territory ceded to 
the British Government by the Lahore State, according 
to the provisions of Article 4 of the Treaty of Lahore, 
dated 9th Match, 1846. 

Article 2.—The eastern boundary of the tract 
transferred by the foregoing article to Maharaja Gulab 
Singh shall be laid down by commissioners appointed 
by the British Government and Maharaja Gulab Singh 
respectively, for that purpose, and shall be defined in 
a separate engagement, after survey. 

Article 3.—In consideration of the transfer made 
to him and his heirs by the provisions of the foregoing 
articles, Maharaja Gulab Singh will pay to the British 
Government the sum of seventy-five lacs (seven and a 
half millions) of rupees (Nanakshahi), fifty lacs to be 
paid on ratification of this Treaty, and twenty-five lacs 
on or before the 1st of October oL the current year* 
A.D. 1846. v- " ■ v . 

Article 4.— The limits of the territories of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh shall not be, at any time, changed without 
the concurrence of the British Government. 

Article 5.— Maharaja Gulab Singh will refer to the 
arbitration of the British Government any disputes or 
questions that may arise between himself and the 
Government of Lahore, or any other neighbouring 
State, and will abide by the decision of the British 
Government. 

Article 6.—Maharaja Gulab Singh engages for 
himself and heirs, to join, with the whole of his. military 
foree, the British troops, whem employed within the 
hills, or in the territories adjoining his possessions. 

Article 7.—-Maharaja Gulab Singh engages never 
to take, or retain in his service any British subject, nor 
the subject of any European or American State, without 
the consent of the British Goyernm^nt.;:: v-; 

Article 8.—-Maharaja' Gulab Singh engages to 
respect, in regard to the territory transferred to him, 
the provisions of Articles 5, 6 and 7, of the separate 
engagement between the British Government and the 
Lahore Durbar, dated 11th March, 1846. 
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Article 9.—Tlie British Government will give its 
aid to Maharaja Gulab Singh in protecting his terri¬ 
tories from external enemies. 

Article 10.—Maharaja Gulab Singh acknowledges 
the supremacy of the British Government, and will, in 
token of such supremacy, present annually to the 
British Government one horse, twelve perfect shawl 
goats of approved breed (six male and six female), and 
three pairs of Kashmir shawls. 

[Note —In 1893 it was agreed to drop the gift of “twelve 
perfect shawl goats.”] 

This treaty, consisting of ten articles, has been 
this day settled by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet- 
. Major Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the 
directions of the Right Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, 
g.c.b., Governor-General, on the part of the British 
Government, and by Maharaja Gulab Singh in person; 
and the said treaty has been this day ratified by the 
seal of the Right Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, 
G.C.B., Governor-General. 

Done at Amritsar, this 16th day of March, in the 
year of our Lord 1846, corresponding with the 17th 
i day of Rabi-ul-awwal, 1262 Hijri.” 



“On this occasion Maharaja Golab Singh stood up, 
and with joined hands, expressed his gratitude to the 
British Viceroy—adding, without however, any ironical 
meaning, that he was indeed the zar-kharid , or gold-boughten 
slave!—Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs, London, 1849 
Edition, p. 332, footnote. 

• I V '■**■ • ‘ 1 . : . * . 1 ' ' • • • , 1 ' " '■ _ ' ‘ ■ 

The receipt for the money. 

Final Receipt for the transfer of Kashmir signed by the 
Board of Administration. 

“ The Hon’ble The East India Company having 
received from His Highness the Maharaja Gulab Singh the 
sum of Rs. 75,00^000 (seventy-five lakhs) in payment of 
the amount guaranteed by the III Article of the Treaty 
between the Hon’ble Company and His Highness dated 
"Umritsar the 16th March, 1846, this single acknowledge 
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Facsimile of the original receipt of Rs. 75,00,000 (estimated to be equivalent to 
Rs 50,00,000 in current coin) for the transfer of Kashmir by Lord Hardinge fo 

Maharaja Gulab Singh. 

[By courtesy of the Keeper of Government Record !$, West Punjab, Lahore.] 











ment of the receipt of the whole amount is granted by 
the Board of Administration for the affairs of the Punjab 
at the request of Dewan Jowalla Sahae, in addition to 
the receipts already given to His Highness* agents by the 
receiving officers, for the instalments received by them 
from time to time between the date of the Treaty and the 
14th March 1850, the day on which the last instalment 
was paid into the Lahore Treasury.” 

, H. M. [H. M. Lawrence.] 

J. L. [John Lawrence.] 

C. G. [0. G. Manse 1.] 

Lahore, 29th March, 1850. 

Fauq’s comment on the Sale of Kashmir 

Thus it was that the Valley of Kashmir was sold for 
75 lakhs* (seven-and-a-half millions) or a sum now less 
than half a million pounds sterling, or about fifty lakhs 
of current Indian coin, paid in instalments during a period 
of four years! And this co m mercial deal is “ The 
Document of the Kashmiri’s Bondage.” 

And the late Munshx Muhammad-ud-DIn Famq in an 
article under the caption The Auction of Eleven Lakhs of 
Kashmiris, wonders why this transaction of the sale of 
Kashmir should have been struck at Amritsar, over three 
hundred miles from Kashmir, without the knowledge of 
the people of Kashmir, by a nation known for justice ! 



[“ Sold even a thousand times, Yusuf (Joseph) is no slave l ” 

As a matter of fact, Yusuf ultimately became the ruler of Egypt, the 
land he had entered as a slave.] 

*Mr. C. Grey, a retired railway official, interested in Sikh history, 
tells us that he found the receipt for Rs. 75 lakhs for the sale of Kashmir 
in the Record Office in Lahore. The receipt was written on a small piece 
of ordinary paper, and was in a bundle with other miscellaneous docu¬ 
ments, which were destined to be destroyed as waste paper. How the 
document came to be where it was, is not known. Again, if it is the 
receipt for Es. 75 lakhs paid by Maharaja Gulab Singh for Kashmir, 
one would expect to find it in the State archives in Kashmir. The 
receipt is now preserved, according to Mr. Grey, as it deserves to be pre¬ 
served as a document of great historical interest, in the Record Office.— 
The Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, Wednesday, 12th April, 1939. 

But it may be pointed out that Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, Keeper of the 
Records of the Punjab Government, notes that the receipt is in the 
Punjab Record Office Museum, vide Monograph 3STo. 12, Punjab Govern¬ 
ment Record Office Publications, page 9, Appendix YI. 







Uadi Kashmiri was thus sold for Rs. 7 by a handful of 
British officials . to Gulab Singh! A lady humourously 
remarks that this ridiculously low sale of the Kashmiri is 
the reason for the cheap labour of the Kashmiri in and 
outside Kashmir! But the needy and imprudent agents of 
the East India Company who sold and the rich and shrewd 
Dogra who purchased Kashmir, Fa uq points out, did not 

perhaps realize:— 



[Their fields, their crops, their streams, 
Even the peasants in the Vale 
They sold, they sold all, alas ! 

How cheap was the Sale 1] 



[A stranger in his own country! ] 


The “Quit Kashmir” Movement of 1946. 

The poor Kashmiri had fallen under successive blows, 
and, in the consequent coma, did not know what had 
transpired over his head in 1846 between the British and 
the Sikh vassal, Raja Gulab Singh, in regard to the fate of 
his fatherland. But such an event could not but have its 
inevitable echo in course of time. It is but the simple 
law of nemesis. And it is, indeed, a curious coincidence 
that the successors of Lord Hardinge and the successors 
of Maharaj a Gulab Singh have to face the music simul¬ 
taneously in India and in Kashmir. And we witness the “Quit 
Kashmir ” movement organized in 1946, after one hundred 
years of Dogra rule, by the workers of the RMonal 

Conference of Kashmir under its President, Shaikh 
Muhammad ‘Abdullah. j ^ ^ p 



SHAIKH MUHAMMAD ‘ABDULLAH 
Prime Minister, Jammu and Kashmir State 

Shaikh Muhammad ‘Abdullah, six feet four inches,—the posthumous son of 
Shaikh Muhammad Ibrahim, a dealer in shawls, already the father of 
five sons,—was born in 1905 at Sovrah, an outskirt of Srinagar {see p. 116 
of K a shir). After matriculation in 1922 in his native land, he took his 
B.Sc. degree in 1928 from the Islamia College, Lahore, and his M.Sc. degree 
in Chemistry at the ‘Aligarh Muslim University in 1930. 

As reported in local newspapers, Shaikh Muhammad ‘Abdullah claim¬ 
ed, in his speech at Srinagar on 16th May, 1946, that “he was ordained to 
liberate his native land from Dogra slavery that the Treaty of Amritsar 
brought on it.” How prophetic that he is, since 1948, the head of the 
Interim Government of Jammu and Kashmir! 







It took the Indian about 200 years to rise to the 
necessity of launching a “Quit India” move against alien 
rule, but the Kashmir! has taken but half that time to ask 
its Dogra ruler to “ quit Kashmir. 55 As Kashlr is not con¬ 
cerned with present politics, we have to seal our lips about 
it. The historian of events subsequent to our date, viz. 
1925, imposed by us on ourselves, will discuss in detail the 
pros and cons of this movement. We here merely record 
its fateful occurrence. 

Reasons for the transfer of Kashmir, 

Surprise has often been expressed that, when Kashmir 
had actually been ceded to the British after a hard and 
strenuous campaign, they should ever have parted with 
it for the paltry sum of three quarters of a million, 
writes Sir Francis Younghusband, sometime British 
Resident in Kashmir;* The reasons are to be found, he 
says, in a letter from Sir Henry Hardinge to the 
Queen published in The Letters of Queen Victoria. The 
Governor-General writing from the neighbourhood of 
Lahore, on 18th of February, 1846—that is nearly three 
weeks before the Treaty of Lahore was actually signed—■ 
says it appeared to him desirable “to weaken the Sikh 
State which has proved itself too strong—and show to all 
Asia that, although the British Government has not 
deemed it expedient to annex this immense country of the 
Punjab, making the Indus the British boundary, it has 
punished the treachery and violence of the Sikh nation, 
and exhibited its power in a manner which cannot be 
misunderstood.” “ For the same political and military 
reason,” Sir Henry Hardinge continues, cc the Governor- 
General hopes to be able, before the negotiations are closed, 
to make arrangements by which Cashmere may be added 
to the possessions of Gulab Singh, declaring the Rajput 
Hill States with Cashmere independent of the Sikhs of 
the plains.” “ There are difficulties in the way of this 
arrangement,” Sir Henry adds, “ but considering the 
military power which the Sikh nation had exhibited of 
bringing into the field 80,000 men and 300 pieces of field 
artillery, it appears to the Governor-General most politic 
to diminish the means of this warlike people to repeat a 
similar aggression.” This was the reason, says Young- 
husband, why the British did not annex Kashmir. The 


^Kashmir, 1917 edition, pages 170-72. 
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a ruler of a different race. 

Lord Hardinge must have realized the stupidity of his step 
in the course of his visit to the Valley in 1846, after the 
signing of the Treaty ; but it was too late to repent 1 
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version 
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policy of 
and for such large expenditure of 
save his face 
Sir Henry 


[Some partisans have confused this transaction of the sale of 
Kashmir to Raja Gulab Singh, by assuming it to be his c&dquest of 
Kashmir. This^reminds one of the Kashmiri Pandit, who inserted 35 
rajas of the Rajput ancestry of Gulab Singh in the line of very ancient- 
rulers of Kashmir referred to by Sir Aurel Stein as “ due to flattery 55 
{vide page 35, the first footnote, Chapter II of KasUr). 1 

The sale of Alaska to the United States of America,, 
provides a recent parallel. The U.S.A. purchased Alaska from Russia 
for 7,200,000 dollars in 1867 a-C. Alaska was previously known as 
Russian America. The name Alaska (Aleut—the mainland) was given 
to it at the instance of Senator Sumner. Alaska has an area of 
586,000 square Its pdpifiatiom^ area of the Valley 

of Kashmir is 6,131 square miles, and the population 14,63,528. So 
^IsoAlanhattan Indians sold the city of New York to Dutch settlers 
in 1614 for about 24 dollars ! Obviously these sales were not private or; 
individual at any rate, nor to a particular person or family.] 
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• the interests of their own mother country and for the 
greater good of Kashmir itself—sold the Valley and enslaved 
its subjects to a Dogra soldier of fortune, whose antece¬ 
dent and ancestry hardly afforded any striking proof for 
the propriety of ruling a race, at any rate, with a great 
past. The keen critical mind of Captain Cunningham 
expresses itself in a somewhat similar strain. u The 
transaction/’ writes Cunningham, “ scarcely seems worthy 
of the British name and greatness, and the objections 
become stronger when it is considered that Gulab Singh 
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money as a Jhanore subject, instead, or being 
put in possession of Lahore provinces as an independent 

ige 319). It must, however, be pointed out that 
ingh endeavoured to retain sovereignty for Dal Ip 
on better terms, but unwise counsels among the Sikh 
leaders themselves would not let him have his way. And 
the catastrophe did befall Ran jit’s progeny. 





however, consciousness of their own stupidity 
the British, they did not hesitate to give 
expression to their feelings by declaring: “But 
cannot Kashmir be redeemed? The people are exclusively 

ruler to whom it is sold is a Sikh (Dogra?), 
it not be possible, therefore, to effect an 
exchange, to give the Sikh (Dogra?) ruler Sikh (Dogra?) 
territory in exchange for his Muhammadan territory? The 
possession of Kashmir is now of vital importance: no price 
we could afford to pay will be too great to give for it. 



“It may be well to remember that the terms of the 
original Treaty have already been modified. The Treaty 
provided originally for the sale of Chamba along with 
Kashmir; but Chamba was redeemed in 1847, by giving, in 
exchange apparently, Bhadarwah and the Lakhimpur 
Taluqa (Aitehison’s Treaties, Vol. 2, p. 371). Cannot the ! 
Treaty, therefore, be further modified so as to redeem 
Kashmir? Jammu and Bhadarwah might be left, and 
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m exchange tor tne JAasnmir v alley, we mignt give 
Sikh (Dogra?) territory in the plains between the Chenab and 
Bavi rivers right down to the Punjab Northern State Rail¬ 
way, with the cities of Sialkot and Wazirabad, in place of 
the city of Srinagar. .... If, however, it be impossible 
thus to redeem Kashmir, we can at least obtain ground for 
cantonments, factories, railways, etc., within the valley 
and approaches, and for the defensive works on the hills...,” 
[Pp. 25-26, India for Sale: Kashmir Sold by Major W. 
Sedgwick, R.E., 1, Mission Row, Calcutta, 1886, total pages 
SO]. 

The late Mahatma Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, after 
his three-day visit to Srinagar, told the people in the gather¬ 
ing at his evening prayer held at Wah, near Rawalpindi in 


7 of Amritsar 
it would be d 


on 


t w an, near -Rawalpindi m 
August 5, 1947, that “ the 
ty a deed of sale. He sup- 
ist 15. The seller was the 
and Maharaja Gulab Singh, 


m rue vicinity or juonaon, jiainDurgn or jbeitast, or in some 
shire or borough in England, Wales, Scotland or Northern 
Ireland. In the latter case, for most of the money,, 
whether wasted or wisely spent or hoarded in subter¬ 
ranean treasure, the venue is the Valley itself, though,, 
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cash lias been spent abroad. As regards the actual per¬ 
sonalities of administrators, tlie difference is between the 
moderate, invigorating wine and intemperate enervating 
opium. Also, cs George Stephenson ” would certainly 
have ; steamed into Srinagar, and Kashmir’s unhappy 
Isolation would have been a thing of the past. Its trade 
and its industry might have had more general development, 
and its administrative and economic betterment would 
have been far more rapid as is the case with the Punjab. 
And, above all, the morale of the Kashmiri would have 
been very much higher. James Milne was not wrong when 
he felt " a new and stronger manhood would have developed 
among the Kashmiris if we (the British) had kept their 
country in our hands ” (The Rocid to Kashmir, p. 136)., 
There may have been something of the 6 slave mentality ’ 
incident to foreign rule as in British India, but the inten¬ 
sity of Jt Huzur degradation would have been staved off. 
I came across, in 1945, an official of the Gwaliar State 
whose feeling was that Jl Huzur does not gall State people 
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orders of Vazlr Lai Singh, the Sikh Premier of the Punjab, 
and to hand it over to Gulab Singh. The mobilization of 
these troops proved to Shaikh Imam-ud-Din the hope¬ 
lessness of further resistance. He raised the siege of 
Hari-parbat occupied by the troops of Gulab Singh that 
had already been in the Valley to take charge of it as men¬ 
tioned above. Their troop leader Lakhpat Rai—ex-Yazir 
of the raja of Kishtwar and recruited into Gulab Singh’s 
service after his Kishtwar campaign—was killed. Lakhpat 
Rai is buried on the spot in front oi the Pratap College 
gate, across the road, at Srinagar. Through the intervention 
of Sir Henry Lawrenec, Shaikh Imam-ud-Dln ceased 
opposition. He left the Valley on 23rd October, 1846, by 
way of Shupian. Worn out by a mountain march of 40 
miles in the course of which he was drenched in a snow 
storm, Shaikh Imam-nd-Din reached Bahram-galla (Bahram- 
<jullah) on 31st October, and submitted to Sir Henry. The 
family of Shaikh Imam-ud-Dln left Srinagar on the 7th 
November. Kashmir passed into the hands of the new ruler, 
Maharaja Gulab Singh, who entered Srinagar at 8 a.m. 
on the 9th November 1846, an hour that proved auspicious 
to him and has, so far (1946), proved auspicious to his 
offspring. % Y 

Colonel Lawrence described the arrival of Gulab Singh 
in Kashmir 4 as by no means displeasing to the inhabitants 
of the province who were loud in their complaints of the 
tyranny of Shaikh Imam-ud-Dln . 5 But as a writer in the 
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Calcutta Review* commenting on the rebellion of Shai kh 
Imam-ud-Din as an insurrection of the people of Kas hm ir 
against the sovereign who had been forced on them 
by the British Indian Government, says the fact is that 
“ not a single Kashmiri took np arms on either side. To 
the Kashmiris both armies were alike odious, for they 
disturbed the peace of the Valley, destroyed trade” and, 
what affected the dpily life of the people, 44 made rice 
dear.” They felt certain that whoever the conqueror 
might be, the Shaikh or the Dogra, “ their fate would be 
the same, viz. to be squeezed to the utmost possible 
extent.” 


Expansion of Gulab Singh’s possessions. 

Now a word about the expansion of Gulab Singh’s 
possessions. Jammu was conferred as a jdgtr by Maharaja 
Ban jit Singh. Dhyan Singh obtained Punch (population 
421,828), and Suchet Singh the Ramnagar ‘Ilaqa (popula¬ 
tion 2,442). With this as nucleus, the prospective State of 
Jammu and Kashmir absorbed Basohli (population 2,3'83), 
Bhadarwah (population 2,9’89), Kishtwar (population 
3,335), Bhimbar (population*2,194), and Rajauri (popula¬ 
tion 2,449) one after another. Skardu or Iskardo (popula¬ 
tion 2,537), as we have already seen, was taken by Z or a war 
Singh, Gulab Singh’s commander, in 1840. The Muslim 
rajas of Kharmang, Kiris, Khaplu, Shighar in Baltistan, 
were subdued. Then came the windfall and Kashmir 
was added. By this treaty, Gulab Singh obtained posses¬ 
sion, not only of Kashmir, but of all the hilly country 
between the Indus and the Ravi. This included Hazara. 
Under Captain James Abbott’s demarcation, Manawar 
(population 2,580) and the small area of Garhi had 
been transferred to the Punjab. An exchange of these 
was effected in 1847. Gulab Singh handed over the 
district of Sujanpur and part of Pathankot in lieu 
of an annual payment of Rs. 62,200 to the disinherited 
rajas of Rajauri, Jasrota, Ramnagar, Basholi and 
Kishtwar. This made the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
quite a self-contained and compact territory covering 
an area of 84,471 square miles. Geographically, however, 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir is not a unity. The 
variety of physical configuration—from the plains border¬ 
ing the West Punjab to the snow-capped mountains of the 

_ » • 

* Volume 8, July-December 3 1847, pages 252-3. 
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northern fringes of the State adjoining the lower parts of 
al Asia, and within such a comparatively small area—is 
d difficult to find elsewhere. The climate varies 
the extremes of the plains to the severe cold of the 


The importance of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

In point of area, the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
is the biggest State in India. Hydarabad, the premier 
State of India, has an area of 82,698 square miles, less by 
1,773 square miles. If, however, we exclude Gilgit as it was 
temporarily transferred to British administration, Jammu 
and Kashmir would be smaller than Hydarabad, but it 
is no longer so; as Gilgit is restored to Jammu & Kashmir. 
Including Berar, over which the Nizam has nominal 
sovereignty, Hydarabad would be much greater. The area 
of Mysore—larger than Eire, the Irish Free State—is 29,469 
square miles, or less than half of Kashmir, while that of 

: Jt ■■■■.■*■■ 

Baroda is 8,164, or less than j^th. The Jammu and 
Kashmir State in area is equal to Mysore, Gwaliar, Baroda 
and Bikaner put together. 

T of Kashmir extend from the northern 

outskirts of the plains of the West Punjab to the point 
where the borders of the Union of Soviet Socialist Russia 
and the Republic of China touch Pakistan. And we cannot 
ignore the proximity of Afghanistan. Kashmir thus com¬ 
mands a vital strategic position on the map of the great 
Pak-Indian sub-continent. If developed economi¬ 
cally, it is estimated that the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
is capable of maintaining much more than its present 
population. 

The total population of the State was 36,46,243 in 
1931. In 1941 it was 40,21,616. The Jammu Province 
{area 12,375 or three-fifths of the whole State) accounts for 
1,981,433 or about one-half of the entire population of 
the State. The Kashmir Province (area 8,539 or two-fifths 
•of the whole State) comes next with 1,728,705. The 
frontier districts of Leh (population 3,372), Skardo (2,537), 
and Gilgit (4,671), have only a population of 311,478 in 
the large area of 63,554 square mi le s—three - fo ur t h s of 
the whole State. According to the census of 1941, the 
total population of the entire State of Jammu and Kashmir 
is 40,21,616, an increase of 3,75,373 or 10*29 per cent, in 
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ten years. During the last fifty years, there has been an 
increase of roughly 54 per cent, since the census of 1891. 
The number of males is 21,29,872. The number of females 
is 18,09,744. And this difference of about 3 lakhs between 
males and females in the State has been practically constant 
for the last forty years. According to the census of 1941, 
the number of Harijans is 1,13,464. It is less by 25,000 
than the census of 1931, because of conversion or due to 
change of classification. 


[Jammu in 1931 had a population of 42,794 (Jammu city 
•38,613 and Jammu Cantonment 4,181) of whom 13,383 were Muslims, 
26,899 were Hindus, 1,317 were Sikhs, 572 were Jains. Jammu city 
has now a population of 50,379 according to the census of 1941, an 
increase of 11*766 viz., 30*47 percent. Compare ‘‘Jammoo” of Drew’s 
'days, pp. 62-65.] 


“And so Jammu became the capital of a kingdom 
larger than England, in fact, about equal to Great Britain, 
with tributary peoples speaking a dozen distinct languages 
and dialects, and at a Darbar, in the olden days, one might 
have seen not only the Dogra Princes and Sikh generals, 
Punjabi officials and Kashmir Dewans and Brahmins, 
with bold Rajput veterans of many fiercely contested 
mountain campaigns, but those who had been subjugated, 
Tibetan chiefs from Leh and Zanskar, Balti Rajahs from 
Skardo or Shigar, Dard chiefs from Astor or Gilgit, with 
their picturesque and truculent followers, all clad in most 
diverse costumes. Many of these petty Rajahs were often 
treated with utmost contempt by the court menials.”* 


Gulab Singh’s greed for money . 

Owing to his character for oppression and avarice, 
Gulab Singh was not a popular ruler, and the people did 
not welcome him, writes Younghusband. But with the 
support of the British Government, he was finally able 
to establish his rule over Kashmir by the end of 1846, 
due to the presence of Sir Henry Lawrence, who had 
moved up to aissist him as stated before. 


new 


It is said of Gulab Singh that when he surveyed his 
purchase, the banid in him grumbled that one-third 


♦Neve, Thirty Years in Kashmir, 1913. 
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of the country was mountain, one-third water, and the 
remainder alienated to privileged persons. With regard 
to his desire for money, it is interesting to recount the story 
given by Frederic Drew 1 that, with the customary offering 
of a rupee as nazr (present), any one could get Gulab 
Singh’s ear. Even in a crowd, one could catch his eye 
by holding up a rupee and crying out “ Mahdraj , ‘ arzhai 
that is, “ Maharaja, a petition!” a He would pounce 
down like a hawk on the money, and having appropriated 
it would patiently hear out the petition. Once, a man, 
after this fashion ihaking a complaint when the Maharaja 
was taking the rupee, closed his hand on it and said : 
“ No, first hear what I have to say.” Even this did not 
go beyond Gulab Singh’s patience. He waited till the 
fellow had told his tale and opened his hand. Then taking 
the money, he gave orders about the case. 

Gulab Singh would not spare a Guru. 

That Gulab Singh would not spare even a Guru, 
if that Guru avoided taxation, will be seen from the 
following case quoted in the Lahore Political Diaries? 
“ 30th August 1847 . » . Sut (Sat?) Ram Razdan came 
to see me,’’writes Lieutenant Taylor, Assistant to the 
Resident at Lahore. “ He is a religious character, and has 
been always much favoured by all parties. Among other 
things, he is Dewan Deena Nath’s Gooroo, and appears to 
be muchlooked up to by all Hindoos. He has an enormous 
number of villages in Eunood (or Zar-i-nidz) and 4,500 
rupees worth of dhurmurth. Many of these villages he 
has himself held for many years; others have been held 
by his dependants and friends in his name; others he had 
more lately obtained possession of; and others his depen¬ 
dants have as recently absorbed, and this without any 

■ i 1. Frederic Drew, The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, London, 

1875, page 15.- yVv>. : :h■•'-■ -■'' : i : " 

S ; :h Mr. Frederic Drew, an Englishman, came ont leaving the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain but was asked to do geological 
investigation or to look for minerals in the State, and was employed in 
various civil capacities including the management of trusts. At the time 
Of Sir Richard Temple’s visit to Kashmir in 1871 (see Temple’s Vol. II, 
pp. 136-7), he was in entire civil charge of Ladakh in order to remove 
alf indirect restrictions upon Central' Asian trade in that quarter. 
Drew was in the service of the Maharaja of Kashmir for a period of 
ten| years from 1862 to 1872. His book. The Jummoo and Kashmir 
Territories) i& dedicated to Maharaja Ranbir Singh. 

2. Volume 6, pages, 87-89. 
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order or method, and in most Instances totally without 
official sanction. ^. . . Razdan and his dependants had 
no less than 65 villages and portions of villages in their 
possession, and these dispersed through 15 different pur- 
gunnahs . . .... Rajah Suchet Singh was one 

of his greatest patrons. . . . . . . . the Maharaja 

himself as Rajah Golab Singh had greatly befriended him. 
When the latter became ruler of the country and began 
to examine these and other grants, Razdan ... . 

either completely declined rendering any account or put 
it off from time to time with an evident wish of avoiding 
it altogether. A tushhhees or valuation was, therefore, 
made of his lands and of those held in his name, . . . 

The day before I left Cashmere, a purwannah was 
written and signed in my presence by the Maharaja 
granting him Rs. 7,000 yearly profit according to his own 
mode of collection . . . ” 

“ Gool^ab Singh,” wrote Colonel Torrens 1 as far back 
as 1863, “ went far beyond his predecessors in the gentle 
acts of undue taxation and extortion. They had taxed 
heavily, it is true, but he sucked the very life-blood of the 
people ; they had laid violent hands on a large proportion 
of the fruits of the earth, the profits of the loom, and the 
work of men’s hands, but he skinned the very flints to fill 
his coffers.” 

Gulab Singh’s weakness for money, like his old 
Maharaja, Ran jit Singh, was encouraged by his advisers. 
Lieutenant Taylor’s diary 2 dated 24th June, 1847, records 
the fact. “Shah Ahmad Khan (?) Nukshbundee, visited me 
and talked long on the affairs of the town and country. 
He explained the extent of injustice caused by some 
of the Mabaraja’s acts, but seemed inclined to excuse the 
Maharaja a good deal of the blame due for them, attribut¬ 
ing them rather to the vice and recklessness of his 
advisers, who, taking advantage of his failing—avarice- 
employ themselves in finding out new modes of raising 
the imposts on the people, always backing the recom¬ 
mendation with a precedent and an assurance that the 
victims can well bear a little compression ; and to these 
propositions the king gives too ready an ear, content 
if it can onlv be shown that the idea is not entirely 


1. Tratoek, page 301, 

2. Volume VI, page 40. 






new. I give this opinion among a host of others because 
I think there is a good deal of truth in it.” 



To investigate certain complaints against Gulab 
Singh, Lt. Reynell G. Taylor, Assistant to the Resident 
at Lahore, was deputed to Kashmir from the 14th to 
the 20th June, 1847. 

“ Meean Hutto Singh, son of the Maharaja by a slave 
girl” was sent to meet Lt. Taylor. An idea of the then 
state of things in Srinagar could be had from Taylor’s 
diary 1 dated 21st June 1847, over a year after Gulab 
Singh’s purchase of Kashmir. “ Rode in the morning 
through the town which presents a very miserable 
appearance. The houses made of wood and tumbling 
in every direction. The streets filthy from want of 
drainage. I saw the houses of the shawl-weavers from 
the outside, and thought they looked miserable enough. 
There is a fine old stone mosque of the _ time of the 
Emperors well and substantially built; it is now a rice 
granary, should like much to get it emptied out. None 
of the bazar look well-filled and prosperous, and altogether 
my ride made me unhappy. The above sentences are 

4r ^ Xi JL 

quoted as 1 noted them down on returning from my visit 
to the town.” 

Sardar K.M. Panikkar, while defending him in certain 
respects, admits that Gulab Singh did not achieve 
his ends “ by methods which were always beyond 
criticism. . . . . . He did not hesitate to resort 
to tricks and stratagems which would, in ordinary life, 
be considered dishonourable. He was trained in a 
hard school, where lying, intrigue and treachery were all 
considered part and parcel of politics.” 2 

Gulab Singh’sfirstcare was to consolidate his power and 
ensure his revenue. By dint of untiring industry and by 
strict supervision of his officials, he made the most of the 
revenue of the Valley. Reports state that the purchase- 
money paid for Kashmir was recouped in a few years, but, 
says Lawrence, this is not correct. Maharaja Gulab Singh, 
however, took care that there should be no unnecessary 


:4. • Volume 6, page 37. v: 

2. Gulab Singh, page 152. SardarPanikkar is new the-Amfcassa- 
dor of the Union of India to' the Kepnblic of China. 
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were taxed. The State derived from such taxation an 
income of about one lakh and ten thousand, which was 
realized through the muqaddam (leader) of each pro¬ 
fession. The tax ranged from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per month, 
but barbers afnd tailors were exempted from the tax. 
The income from the customs department amounted to 



eight annas each (nine pence to a shilling) and lambs 
for about five annas (seven pence half penny). . . . 

•Cow's are sold in Kashmir for four rupees (eight shillings) 
and very good ones for six and seven rupees. Ponies 
cost little also, from twenty to forty Company’s rupees 
(£2 to £4). All provisions are exceedingly cheap and a 

Y / X W «/ JL 

native can live on two or three pice (copper coin) a day 

^ Jl ' J. A -i • A 



Kashmir to reconnoitre the field for Christian missionary 
activity. Gulab Singh w f as quite willing that they should 
preach in Kashmir, saying that the people were so bad 
already that padres could do them no harm, and he was 
curious to see if they could do them any good. 1 2 

The Trigonometrical Survey of the Valley and the First Map 


Maharaja Gulab Singh gave his consent to the opera¬ 
tions of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India 3 in 

1. The Adventures of a Lady, pages 277-78. 

2. Irene Petrie, page 118. vv -1; : ; 

yyh- 3. The Great Trigonometrical Survey of India by Major-General 
J. T. Walker, Surveyor-General of India, Debra Pun, 1879, vol. yii, 
pages xiii—0 to xlv—C. 
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_ Waugh—after¬ 
wards General Sir Andrew Waugh—-was the Surveyor- 
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I he Survey lasted for several years, 
gh and his successor, Mai 

gave aid to those engaged in the work, xnis survey 
of Kashmir was actually commenced and supervised, during 
1855-63, by Major T. G. Montgomerie, R. E., who has 
been quoted by Colonel S. G. Burrard for his theory of the 
Wular Lake ( see pages 11-12 of Kashtr). The Major died and 
the duty of compiling an account of the operations was 

to Mr. J. Peyton. Colonel Waugh in his ins true 
~ "ontgomerie laid stress^ on 
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and the surrounding mountains was pre^ 
trignometrical and topographical operations of 
. survey in the Surveyor-General’s Office, 
in 1859. A map of Kashmir on the scale 
of the Indian atlas was made ready early in 
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Chief officers of Gulab Singh. 

Among his chief officers may be mentioned these- 
names : (1) Diwan Jwala Sahai of Aimanabad, West Punjab, 
was mainly responsible for negotiations in connexion with 
the transfer of Kashmir. Diwan Kirpa Ram, author of: 
the Gulab-namd , was the son of Jwala Sahai: (2) Diwan 
Hari Chand was employed in military expeditions ; (3) 
Wazir Zorawar Singh Kalhoria was the military com¬ 
mander; (4) Colonel Bast! Ram was one of Zorawar’s 
important lieutenants in military operations • (5) Vazir 
Lakhpat of Kishtwar who was dispatched to take possession 
of Kashmir and to oppose Shaikh Imam-ud-Din, and died 
in taking Hari-parbat; (6) Sayyid Naththu Shah of 
Gujranwala served Gulab Singh ; and later lost Ms life in. 
quelling a rebellion on the Gil git frontier. 

Gulab Singh appointed (1) Pandit Raj Kak Dar the 
son of Birbal Dar, (2) Miyan Hethu—Gulab Singh's son 
from a concubine—(3) Ranbir Singh when 19—one after 
the other, as ndzims or governors of Kashmir. y 
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Dr. Honigberger proposes sugar-cane and tea plantations in 
the State in the year 1852. 

On obtaining Ms pension from tbe English, as stated 
previously, Dr. Honigberger* wanted to return to Europe. 
Bat the season not being favourable for the voyage, he 
left Lahore and reached the Yalley of Kashmir in three 
weeks. Maharaja Gulab Singh proposed that the Doctor 
should enter his service, but he declined as it would 
have interfered with his trip to Europe. The Doctor, 
however, promised that he would return to Kashmir 
where he intended adopting farming. When the Maharaja 
inquired of the nature of farming, the Doctor’s reply was : 

I had observed that, notwithstanding the great con¬ 
sumption of tea and sugar in his dominions, the cultivation 
of them had never been attempted, and that they were 
consequently imported from foreign countries. The sugar 
used in Cashmere is imported from India, and is conveyed 
with much difficulty over steep mountains through almost 
impracticable passes, the journey occupying three weeks; 


*Dr. John Martin Honigberger was a Transylvanian, born about 
1785. After qualifying as a physician, he set out in 1815 in search of a 
livelihood, wandering about the Middle East for years, and, at one time, 
having practised in Damascus. Giving this up, Honigberger tramped 
across country, disguised as a Musalman, and arrived at Baghdad where 
he cured a Pasha. But “this rolling stone rolled on,” and arrived in Lahore 
in 1829. Here Ran jit Singh appointed him court physician and officer 
in charge of the gunpowder and shot factories—a curious combination 
on a salary of Rs. 900 per mensem. One of his court duties was to 


•distil spirit for Ranjit 
His journey on foot via 
After practising in 
Lahore as Ranjit Singh 
a time. • 



Bukhara and Russia took him twenty months. 

for a time, he was summoned back to 
was very ill. He pulled the Maharaja round for 


Dr; Honigberger was the only prominent European who remained in 
Lahore throughout the anarchy and the two Sikh Wars. For his treat¬ 
ment of some prisoners, and for service in the jail and the lunatic asylum 
after tie annexation of the Punjab, he was given a pension by the East 
India Company. Dr, Honigberger returned to his native land where he 
•died in 1865. His memoirs. Thirty-jive Years in the East , are u well worth 
■reading.” These were published in English, in 1852, by H. Baillexe, 
213, Regent Street, London. The full title is : Thirty-five Years in the 
East-- Adventures, Discoveries, Experiments, and Historical Sketches, 
relating to the Punjab and Cashmere ; in connexion with Medicine 
Botany, Pharmacy, etc., together with an original Materia Medica and 
a Medical Vocabulary, in four European and five Eastern Languages 
by John Martin Honigberger, Late Physician to the Court of Lahore. 
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and the tea is brought from Tibet, in the shape of cakes 
and is very much inferior to that which is produced in 
India” (pp. 176-7). 

“ I explained to the Maharaja to his great astonish¬ 
ment,” continues Dr. Honigberger, “ that the soil of 
Cashmere was favourable to the production of both these 
articles” (p. 177). The sugarcane, it was pointed out, was 
not essential for the production of sugar, as it could be 
prepared from beet-root for which the soil was eminently 
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adapted. Had Honigberger returned to Kashmir, we may 
perhaps have had local sugar and local tea, of which there 
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it was the custom of every European, of whatever nation 
he might be, who visited the Valley of Cashmere, to be 
received as a guest and entertained as such, from the 
instant of his entering the country to the moment of his 

departure.In a conversation. . . . he (the 

Maharaja) complained that many of the servants of the 
European visitors had abused the hospitality displayed 

: ■ I jL %4 ^ 

towards them, for they had frequently taken very large 
quantities of saffron and other products of the country, 
much beyond what they could really use during their 
sojourn (pp. 178-9). 

6tf We sometimes dined together at the Maharaja’s; and 
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G-ulab Singh is a man of indifferent 
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my experience goes, be so of any 
India. He has many virtues that 
viz . courage, energy, a 
The way in which he 
vilified in anonymous journals is very 

6 he was courteous 

w v 

in demeanour and exhibited a suavity of manner and 
language that Contrasted fearfully with his real disposition, 8 

Captain Joseph Davey Cunningham says : ££ In the 
course of this history there has, more than once, been 
occasion to allude to the unscrupulous character of Rajah 
■Gulab Singh : but it must.not, therefore, be supposed that 
he is a man malevolently evil. He will, indeed, deceive an 
enemy and take his life without hesitation, and in the 
accumulation of money he will exercise many oppressions : 
but he must be judged with reference to the morality of 
his age and race and to the necessities of his own position. 
If these allowances be made, Gulab Singh will be found 
an able and moderate man, who does little in idle or 
wanton spirit, and who is not without some traits both of 
good hum'our and of generosity of temper.’h 4 


1; 

2. 

3. 


TMrty-five Years in the East, page 1 v-': 

Life of :--pajg:e: 

Smyth, Reiyniny F page 

History of the Sikhs, New and Revised Edition, 1918, page 320 ». 
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was deputed to defend Gulab Singh’s case. The English 
authorities were willing to consider Jawahir’s case when 
Jawala Sakai exclaimed : * e Was not the country purchas¬ 
ed by mv master ? 55 This settled the matter in favour 

V %/ ■ ■■.,.;* ■■■■■'■■ , ■ ' ■ 

of Gulab Singh, particularly because, in the meantime,. 
Jawahir Singh’s intrigue and disloyalty against the English 
had come to light. Jawahir’s state was confiscated, and he 
was deported to Ambala where he died. 1 2 3 

Gulab Singh’s death . 

Gulab Singh was an orthodox Hindu in certain 
ways. He was a strict Sana tan a Dharmi. He built 
several temples in Jammu, and undertook pilgrimage 
to Gaya, Prayag, Benares , and Mathura. Killing of cows 
was prohibited throughout the State. On his death-bed,, 
according to Sardar Phkikkar, Gulab Singh distributed 
over 100,000 rupees in charity. Colonel Urmston, says, 
Mrs. Ashby Car us-Wilson, prevented the immolation of 
his five widows as suttees. 

Maharaja Gulab Singh died of dropsy on 2nd August,. 
1857 A.c. (20th Savana, 1914 Bikrami) at the age of 65. 
The day of his death was marked by an earthquake. 


1. Punjab Chiefs, second edition, page 511. 

2. Gulab Singh , pages 128-29. ' V : 

Higk Court- 

Pleader, July, 1907 with an Explanation dated 1st September 1923, 
pages 255-57. . v 
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His cenotaph is built in Rambagh on the Dudhaganga 
stream in Srinagar. 

Concluding remarks on Guldh Singh 7 s career. 

Gulab Singh was unquestionably a man of great vigour, 
foresight and determination. He shewed extraordinary 
self-possession under the gravest calamity when, within a 
short space of time, and in quick succession, he saw the 
last of his great brother Dhyan Singh, the premier of the 
Punjab, of Suchet Singh, the younger brother, witnessed 
the death of Sohan Singh and the murder of Udham Singh, 
Tiis sons, and of his nephew Hira Singh, the son of Dhyan 
Singh. And remember his own imprisonment in Lahore too! 
He is the founder of Dograrule in Jammu and in Kashmir. 
He may indeed be called Dogra the Great. 

A remarkable figure in the history of Northern India 
•during the first half of the nineteenth century, Gulab 
Singh was distinguished as a soldier and diplomat, and 
knew the statecraft of his own days exceedingly well. 
He made the best use of the ruin that overtook Sikh power 
in the Punjab. He showed his ability in carving out 
a kingdom for himself further north, which has, to our 
day, been held by his son, grandson, and great-grandson. 
And his great-great-grandson, whose betrothal to the 
M&harajkumarl of• Ratlam in Central India was performed 
on Ilth June, 1941, at Gulab Bhawan, the splendid 
royal residence overlooking the Pal, Srinagar, is being 
apprenticed to succeed his own father in course of time. 
In this respect, Gulab: Singh w&s certainly much more 
fortunate than Sultan Haidar ‘All of Mysore, or his own 
master, the ‘Monocular Lion of the Punjab,* whose 
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called by Sardar 
57), died with 
5 s grandson , at 
or according to 
planned, fall of an arcWay 
Randhlr Singh alias Sohan 
along with his cousin 
near Shahdara, Lahore. 
Thus was pa ved the way for Ranh ir’s succession to Gulab’s 
gaddu Suchet Singh, Gulab Singh’s younger brother, 
who had no son, also adopted Ranbir as his heir. Ranbir 
Singh thus acquired possession of the Ramnagar "ildqa. 

Ranbir J s education was old-fashioned. He could read 
Dogri. His father trained him to the use of arms by sending 
him with his soldiers to quell occasional disturbances. He 
was married to the daughte r of Raj a Bijai Singh of Seba in 
1843, when Raja Dhyan Singh was present on behalf of 
aharaja Sher Singh. By 1855, Gulab Singh delegated 
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;ntre of extensive religious establishments. 
* College and a library of Sanskrit works 
tost objects of the Maharaja’s c'are. In the 
provided for the tuition and support of 

; . mX>- 

ids of Brahman pupils, who were to be 
various branches of Sanskrit learning. For 


were the foremost objects of the Maharaj 


ig, 


i 'xt"* 


ly begun. Translations into Hindi of standard works, 
selected from the whole range of the Darshanas, the Dharma 
and the other Shastras, were executed, and partly printed 
with the object of spreading a knowledge of classical 
Hindu learning among the Maharaja’s Dogra subjects 
through the Dogri language. As a matter of fact, Dogri 
was greatly improved and encouraged. DiacHtical marks 
which did not exist in the old.Dogrl were introduced on the 

-t t i» -r-r * I * *1 * j irV n * •* * . *# 



The large work which was to be prepared on the basis of 


♦Introduction, Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at Jammu by 
Dr. Stein.:: -ttSli 
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their material, was never completed. But some time 
before his death, Pandit Sahib Ram had drawn up abstracts 



Vol. II, p. 384). 


, giving a list of numerous Tlrihas 

i 




wnen me university or me ran]ao 
was established in 1882 , Maharaja Ranblr Singh was entered 


The private charities of Maharaja Gulab Singh and 
Ranblr Singh and other assignments and_ allocations of 
several lakhs were constituted bv the A’ln-i-Dharmarth 


(or regulations for the Dharmarth drafted in Persian) for 

"9 irti . M • *1 “1 i*4 * ■ “f • 


The Dharmarth.—When Maharaja Gulab Singh “assumed. the 
reins of Government he took pains in the progress of the holy religion 
of the Hindus as well as in the construction of the various temples, the 
result of which was that temples arose in the various towns of the State 
of Jammu.” He was a staunch Sanatanist. Prior to Ms time, only two 
temples existed, viz., Shrl Vaishnav (about 10 miles from Katra, in the 
Bias! District) and Shivji (in Parmandal village, about 24 miles to the 
east of Jammu). Gulab Singh ordained that a treasury called the Treasury 
of Shri RaghunathjI • be established wherein five lakhs of rupees be 
invested and the interest of money be appropriated for the permanent main- 
: tenance of Sadavarts (places of distribution of food, etc., to travellers). 
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The Maharaja was also made g.c.s.i. in an investiture 









friendly relations, Lord Lytton confer¬ 
red the title of g.c.i.e. on tlie Maharaja in tlie imperial 
darbar at Delhi on 1st January, 1877. Two guns were 
also added to his salute of 19. “Of course,” notes Richard 
Temple, “ the Maharaja professed himself to be £ a tree 
planted by the British Government, 5 and scouted the idea of 
his intriguing with Russia 55 (p. 143). 


1. Sawanih' f limn Maharaja Ranhlr Singh Bahadur by *Piakm 
Kahaa Singh Bilawaria of Basholl. Urdu. Girdhar Steam Press, 
Lahore, 1980 Bikrai3al==A,c. 19213, pp. 55 f price -/8/-. 

2. No. cxxxiii, page 267, vide Aitchison’s A Collection of Treaties* 
Engagements, and Sanads, Calcutta, 1999; 








Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W., London, 1887. Yol II, 
describes bis two journeys in 1859 and 1871 to the 


G.C.S.I 


Kelp to the 


a deserter from the British 


this humble beginning, Gardiner rose to the rank of Colonel of the Artillery. 
During the first Sikh war, he was in the service of Gulab Singh, and kept 
out of the way. He was deported as an undesirable, but later re-entered 
Gulab Singh’s service. 

There was something almost appalling, writes Andrew Wilson, to 
hear this ancient warrior , ■. . relate his experiences in the service 
of Ranjlt Singh, Shah Shuja, c Dust Muhammad and other kings and chiefs 
less known to fame .—The Abode of Snow, page 399. 
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time, 

the 2nd May, 1870, which provided for import of g 
into the State through British India free of customs 
duty. It has an advantage now that trade has increased. 
On its side, the State had foregone its duty on goods,. 

in transit for British India from Central 
countries. 




u There seemed to he little or no excise on drags and 
spirits in the Maharaja’s territories and very little drinking, 51 
wrote Richard Temple (Vol. II, p. 142). 

Miserable condition of Kashmir under Ranilr * 

Ranhlr was popular with his people. He kept himself 
rnfomed by means of mufya-navis in every district who 
confidentially wrote to the Maharaja direct. Towards- 
the Europeans he was extremely hospitable. And for 


1. Letters form India and Kashmir, letter 16, written in 1870, 

page 197. ; ; Jp CthC/t 

2. For 'the. text of this treaty ^signed by Ranbir Singh and T. D. 
Forsyth, and bearing the seal of Mayo, see The Jummoo and Kashmir 
Territories by Frederic Drew, 1875, London, pp. 547-550. 
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them he built several houses. He was, in many ways, 
an enlightened man, but he lacked his father’s strong 
will and determination. Unfortunately, he had not the 
help of officials capable of immense labour required 
to remove the effects of previous misgovernment. They 
were accustomed to the old style of rule, and knew no 
better. In the early sixties, says Younghusband,* culti¬ 
vation was decreasing; the people were wretchedly poor. 
In any other country, their state would have been almost 
one of starvation and famine. Justice was such that, those 
who could pay, could, at any time, get out of jail, while 
the poor lived and died there almost without hope. 

‘Laws grind the poor and rich men rule the law.’—Goldsmith. jg 

There were few men of respectable, and none of wealthy 
■appearance, continues Younghusband, and there were 
almost prohibitive duties levied on all merchandise 
imported or exported. By the early seventies, some slight 
improvement had taken place. The labouring classes, as 
a general rule, were well-fed and well-clothed, and fairly 
housed. Both men and women were accustomed to do 
hard and continuous labour, and it was obvious that they 
could not do this and look well, unless they were well- 
nourished. Their standard of living was not high, but 
they certainly had enough to eat. And this is not 
surprising, for a rupee would buy 80 to 100 lbs. of rice, 
or 12 lbs. of meat, or 60 lbs. of milk. Fruit was so 
plentiful that mulberries, apples, and apricots, near the 
villages were left to rot on the ground. And fish near the 
rivers could be bought for almost nothing. Crimes of all 

V*-** ' *• ■> ■ ,f 

kinds were rare, chiefly because of the remembrance of 
the terrible punishment of Gulab Singh’s-time, and because 
of the system of fixing responsibility for undetected 
crime upon local officials. Drunkenness, too, was almost 
unknown. About half a lakh of rupees was spent upon 
education, and another half-lakh on repairing the “ paths.” 
A slight attempt was also made to assess the amount of 
land revenue at a fixed amount. 

: ^y^TMsv'mue^ 

still very far indeed from what it ought to have 


*Sir Walter Lawrence, formerly Settlement Commissioner, Jammu 
and Kashmir, and Sir Francis Younghusband, British Resident in 
Kashmir, are the principal authorities for this part of the chapter. 


a, 





as much as would, after payment of his revenue, provide 
for the actual wants of himself and his family, because 
he knew by experience that any surplus would be absorbed 
by rapacious underling officials. In matters of trade, 
there were still the impediments of former days. Upon 
every branch of commerce, there was the weight of a 
multiplicity of exactions. No product was too insigni¬ 
ficant, and no person too poor to contribute to the State. 


The manufacture or production of silk, saffron, paper, 
tobacco, and wine were all State monopolies. The State- 
imported salt for the consumption of the people. The 
sale of grain was a State monopoly. Though the State- 
sold grain at an extraordinarily cheap rate, the officials 
in charge did not always sell it to the people, who most 
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required it, or in 

JU ^ %/ - xf ~~ "71, ^-wrp*,^ —♦ -W v V VM.A^ V\><| 

and influential persons would get as mueli as tiiey wanted, 
but often to tlie public the stores would be closed for weeks 
together. At other times, the grain was sold to each family 
at a rate which was supposed to be proportionate to the 
number of persons in the family. But the judges of this 
quantity were not the persons most concerned, viz ., the 
purchasers, but the local authorities. Private trade in 
grain could not be conducted openly, and when the stocks 
in the country fell short of requirements, they could not 

*i i * *j *f*i • , , • ” 

r 








On the manufacture of shawls, parallel restrictions 
were placed. Wool was taxed as it entered Kashmir. 
The manufacturer was taxed for every workman he 
employed, and also at various stages of the process accord¬ 
ing to the value of the fabric. Lastly there was the 
enormous duty of 85 per cent ad valorem. Butchers, 
bakers, carpenters, boatmen, and even prostitutes were 
taxed. Poor coolies, who were engaged to carry loads for 
travellers, had to give up half their earnings. 1 

The whole country, in fact, was in the grip of a 
grinding officialdom. The officials were the remnants 
of an ignorant age, when dynasties and institutions and 
life itself were in daily danger, when nothing was fixed 
and lasting, when all was liable to change and at the risk 
of chance. Each man had to make what he could, while 
he could. In consequence, a man of honesty and public 
spirit had no more chance of surviving than a baby would 
have in a battle. 2 














[His earnings are at the disposal of others. The fish of his 
streams is for others’net]. 


1. Kashmir by Sir Francis Yonnghusband, 1917, p. 179. 

2. Ibid., p. 179. 
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In the autumn of 1877, unusual rain fell, and owing 
to the system of collecting the revenue in kind and 
dilatoriness in collection, the crop was allowed to remain in 

, . * i ff - 

the open on the ground. It rotted till half of it was lost. 
The wheat and barley harvest of the summer of 1878 was 
exceedingly poor. The fruit had also suffered from long; 
continual wet and cold. The autumn grains, such as 
maize and millet, were partly destroyed by intense heat r 
and partly devoured by the starving peasants. The 
following year was also unfavourable. It was not till 
1880 that normal conditions returned. 


These were the causes of the scarcity of food supply. 
When this calamity, which nowadays could be confidently 
met, fell upon the country, it was found that the people 

• mm '' ' ■ • v - . . ■ JL," • ' 

had nothing in reserve to fall back on * that the adminis¬ 
trative machine was incapable of meeting the excessive' 
strain; that even the will to meet it was wanting. 
^Corruption and obstruction impeded all measures of relief, 

1 '■ 1 • JL. . 

and even prevented the starving inhabitants migrating to 
parts where food could be had. In addition, the communi¬ 
cations were so bad that the food, so plentiful in the 
neighbouring provineey could be imported only with the 
greatest difficulty. 

Asa result, a large number of the population died. A 
number of the chief valleys were entirely deserted. Whole 
villages lay in ruins, as beams, doors, etc., had been 
extracted for sale. Some suburbs of Srinagar were tenant^ 
lesfTf; ; ||heVeil|p^^ 

almost to a standstill, and employment was difficult tp 

obtain. ■ ■ 
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n1 '" assessment of the land revenue was revised. 
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Eight anna court-fee stamps were introduced. A mint 
for coining chilM, equal to ten annas, was set up in 
Srinagar. Later, in 1897, in Partap Singh’s time, thin chilTd 
coin was replaced by British Indian currency. Postal 
and telegraph systems were installed. The State Postal 
system was, however, amalgamated with the Indian system 
in 1894, and an agreement for exchange of services 
between the State and the Indian telegraph system was 
effected in 1897. 
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road through the mountain.”' 
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was promulgated in 





Persian. 


The advent, of the Church Missionary Society in Kashmir. 

The Kashmir Medical,Mission of the Church Missionary 
Society was founded by Pev. Robert Clark in 1864, and 
the following year Dr. W. J. Elmslie, m.a. (Aberdeen), m.d. 
(Edinburgh), started his medical work. After a few 
years he died. But the work was carried on bv his 
successors tin Dr. E. P. Neve joined the staff in 1886, in 
the time of Ranblr’s son and successor. In 1880 educa¬ 
tional work was started by Rev. J. H. Knowels, and 
considerably developed by Rev. C.E. Tyndale Biscoe in 1890 
and onwards. 


1872 there was a clash between the Sunnis end 
the ShYas at Srinagar, Bad gam and Magam. The Maharaja 
offered compensation amounting to three lakhs of rupees to 
the ShFas who suffered much. At the 
trade with France after the Franco-German War of 1870, 
he very humanely made enormous purchases on his own 







account, as the Maharaja is reported to have 
to Richard 
a g 

and £30,000 was spent on sericulture, vines, 
making and hops. Writing in 1875 Andrew 
“ the Chief 
Mukerji) is 



wine- 




the Court of Srinagar 
in charge of the silk 






developed since Bengal had a flourishing silk 
this time, and apparently Nilambar Babu was 
interested in it as he hailed from 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King 
Jammu. 




Ranbir's gatherings on Akbar's model. 

Ranbir i eld gatherings on the model of Akbar when 
men of learning were gathered together for discussion of 
religious and social matters. Diwan Kirpa Ram was his 
Abu! Fazl, but devoid of Abu! FazFs religious detach- 
meat, who never wrote any refutation of Hinduism. The 
names of important litterateurs were: Pandit Gane 0 1 Kaul 
Bhastrl, Babu Nilambar Mukerji, Dr. BakhshI Ram, Dr. 
Surajbal, Pandit Sahib Ram, Pandit Himmat Ram 
Razdan, Mlrza Akbar Beg, Hakim Wallullah Shah Lahauri, 
RayyicF • Ghulam Jllanl, Maula vl Nasir-ud-Dm, Maulavl 
Ghulam Husain Tabib of Lucknow, Maulavl Qalandar £ A1I 
Panipati, Maulavl ‘Abdullah Mujtahid-ul-‘Asr, Hafiz Haj ji 
Hakim Nur-ud-DIn Qadianl, Babu Nasrullah ‘IsaI. They 
were the ornaments of the literary darbdr of Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh. He was very fond of speaking Pushtu and, 
would prefer servants speaking Pushtu about him (see p. 794 
as a reason for it). Hakim Nur-ud-Dm notes this in his 
.autobiography and records the great help given to the 
Hakim (Hayat-i-Nur-ud-Din, Qadian, p. 118). 

Diwan Lachchman Das, Governor of Kashmir, for about 
two years from 1941 to 1943 BikramI =--A.c. 1884 to 1886, 
had a reputation for effective control and proper distribution 
of shall in the days of famine 

Diwan Kirpa, Ram. 

< Kirpa Ram was the well-known Diwan of Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh. literary taste, and 


*lhe Abode of Snow, pages 396-397. 
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was the author of the Gulzdr-i-Kashmir, the Gulah-nama {see 
p. 756), the Badd-i-Islam (or Refutation of Islam, about 
I have no comments to offer as I have not read it). He 

, gave away a thousand rupees from 
purse at a request on one occasion. Diwan Jawala 
Sahai was the son of Diwan AmTr Chand of Aimanabad, 
West Punjab. AmTr Chand managed Jammu for Gulab Singh. 
After AmTr Chand’s death, Jawala Sahai succeeded his father 
as the trusted steward of Gulab Singh. Jawala Sahai’s son, 
Kirpa Ram, was at first the private secretary of Raja Gulab 
Singh, and then became the chief minister of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh. Kirpa Ram’s two sons were Diwan Anant Ram 
and Diwan Amar Nath. The former succeeded his father.* 
The latter was the chief minister of Maharaja Pratap Singh 
after the death of Raja Amar Singh in 1909. Hakim 
■Nilr-ud-Dm says that Diwan Anant Ram’s tutor was Maulavl 
‘Abdullah (p. 137). Diwan Kirpa Ram died in 1876. 

Temple, who met Kirpa Ram in 1871, notes that 
a man of considerable intelligence, and ambitious 
of earning a good administrative repute for his master’s 

p. 144). 








Ranbir Singh’s Translation Bureau, already men- 
now lingers on in the present almost moribund 
Research Department of the State. The German Orientalist 
Professor J. George Buhler, of the Education Department 
of Bombay, visited the Valley, and took away valuable 
manuscripts in Persian and Sanskrit. Whether all these 
manuscripts have been published or properly utilized is not 
fully known, but the loss to Kashmir was very great indeed. 
It was almost a literary loot. 

Maharaja Manbir Singh's appearance. 

'^b* ! f.; ; V|Buhh^er; Singh (is) now about forty-two years old. 
His Highness is in person handsome and of a complexion 
I know not how to express it with a more expressive 
epitheton than olive—an olive colour his face presenteth, 
fair for the people of his country, with features of the 
Grecian type, nose and forehead a straight line, and short, 
black, curly beard. His puggery of lawn, with an edge 
of gold tissue, was relieved in colour by one scarlet fold. 
On his forehead was painted the yellow symbol with green 
centre that indicates the followers of yiva, an ^ k© wore 
the brahminical cord, also a necklace of berries inlaid 
with gold resembling the rosary of Romanists, and used 
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for the same purpose. The rest of his dress was of white 
cambric and a ribbon of scarlet and gold lace across Ms 
breast was Ms badge of autbority. His son dressed in tbe 
same way, wore a scimitar with a handle of embossed gold, 
He is shorter, stouter and fairer than his father, witl 
features indicative of intelligence. ,? f Richard Temple 
who had many opportunites of conversing with Ranbir 
adds that he had “a very long moustache.” “His figure was 


5? U 


and shot well.” (Yol. II, p. 93.) 

Rmibir’s application to his duties. 

“From all accounts,” writes 1 
when on a week’s sojourn in the 
been there also in 1859, “the Mahai 




•m 10*71 
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a good deal 




cnais ana cases 
new court-rooms 
rd offices also. 


in court 
ting to 





time m Jammu ana a part in Kasnmir. rlis private 
•domestic life seemed to be good. He rode out daily, and 
was certainly free from many of the frivolities and vices 
wMeh but too often disfigure the private conduct of...... 

Princes.; Besides Ms heir, he had two sons, and Ms 
officers told me that he insisted on their being respectable 
in private life” (Vo3. II, pp. 142-3). 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s attitude towards the British 
Government. ■ 

In his attitude towards the British Government, 
Ranbir Singh showed considerable ^ 
would not allow an inch of land in Ms territory to an 
Englishman.' In fact, he vehemently opposed Lord RipoiTs 
intercession on behalf of an Englishman for the acquisition 
of land in Kashmir, when the Viceroy visited Jammu, 
^pPhe accept a British Resident in his 

was, therefore, that certain Anglo-Indian 
newspapers were continually writing of the misgovernment 
of Kashmir in Ranbir-s reign “ declaring that mis- 
govemment established occasion for British intervention.” 

: . . . • • • • I • • . , . - • y • • ... ' ' , 1 * ■ . 
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Eanblr Singh was addicted to opium in the latter 
part of his life, and held darbars late in the night, hut 
otherwise his day was usually well-regulated. A glimpse 
of this can be had from the eye-witness, Frederic Drew, 
as a daily attendant at Eanbir’s darbars , from his Jummoo 
and Kashmir Territories , pp. 65 - 68 . Hakim Nur-ud-Din, 
his trusted physician, later became the successor of 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian, the founder of the 
Ahmadiyya sect in the Punjab. 

Diwan Kirpa Earn mentions the fire that destroyed 
several of the buildings and offices of the Shergarhi, a fact 
also noted by Eichard Temple at his first visit in June 1859 
(Vol. II, p. 61). Eanbir Singh re-built them. He also covered 
with gold plate the entire dome of the temple of Shri 
Gadadhar in the precincts of Shergarhi [The Gulzar-i- 
Kashmtr , pages 471 and 478). . 

Drew describes glowingly in detail the marriagetof 
Eanbir’s daughter with the Raja of Jaswal, near Kangra, 
in 1871 (pp. 76-82). ^ 

'«4L» *JU ■ * ■ • „ 

Punnu, governor of Kashmir, who met Eichard 
Temple in June 1859, was reputed to be deficient in energy 
to cope with famine in 1864, and was recalled to Jammu in 
1871. He died on the 6th September, 1885, having fallen 
dead in the darbar. g 

Death of Maharaja Ranbtr Singh. 

Vy At4-30p.m., ontheI2tliSeptember, 1885, Ranblr Sin^i 
died of diabetes at Jammu. He had been taken seriously 

^Gondernnect Unheard-—The Government of India and H. II. the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, William Digby, c.i.e., London, July 1890, page 23* 
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ill in 1881 too, when lie sent for Hakim Ghulam Hasnain, 
a noted physician of Lucknow. Immediately before Ms 
death, the Maharaja enjoined his sons to live in peace with 
one another, and told Prat ap Singh, the eldest, to complete 
the works of public utility he had begun. He also ordered 
that the contract for the sale of liquor in Jammu, then 
recently sold for 40.000 rupees, should be cancelled, and 
the sale of spirits forbidden as heretofore. He 
directed that the toll, levied on persons crossing 
Tawi river by ford, should be discontinued, and that- 
firewood and vegetables should, for the future, be 
allowed to enter Jammu free of duty. At four in the 
afternoon he became insensible, and according to Hindu 
custom was removed from his bed to the floor, where he 
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The next day, the 13th, the Maharaja's body was 
burned on the bank of the Tawi river with great ceremony 
in the presence of a large multitude. The corpse is said 
to have been enveloped originally in forty coverings of 
shawl and other rich stuffs, interspersed with gold coins 
and jewels of great value placed there by the women of 
his harem : all but thirteen of the wrappers were taken 
off by the attendant Brahmans before the body was placed 
on the pile. The whole of the Maharaja’s wardrobe, jewels, 
riding horses, with seven elephants, and a number of cattle 
besides a very large sum in cash—the whole estimated at. 
from five to ten lakhs of rupees—were set aside for distri¬ 
bution among the Brahmans or To be sent to holy men 
in the neighbourhood. Later, a sum of five lakhs was 
to be added from the private treasury to the fund con¬ 
secrated by Ranbir Bingh to the perpetual use of temples. 
Much fund had already amounted to 15 lakhs in the 
previous year, ^ 


|p| Ranbir had four sons: (i) Prat ap Singh, (if) Ram Singh, 
(iii) Amar Singh and (iv) Lachhman Singh. The first three 
were by the Maharanl Shubh Devi, commonly known as 
Kahlori Rani, and the fourth was from Kishan Devi of 
the Charak Rajputs. Lachhman Singh, however, died 
when about five. Banbir wns succeeded by his eldest son, 

Singh, then 35 years of age, despite the 
intrigues of his two brothers, who were - hungry for 
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and always suffered from ill-health. Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh liked his other sons better than the heir apparent. 
There were many misgivings, and everybody was pessi¬ 
mistic about Miyan Pratap Singh’s ability to govern 
efficiently. Indeed no ruling prince of Indo-Pakistan had 
had a more chequered career. 



power, at 
885. over 




practice, Pratap Singh, from the commencement of his 
reign, fixed a monthly allowance for private and domestic 
expenses. This allowance was Rs. 43,000 per month. The 
handsome Raja Amar Singh, on the demise of his first 
wife, was re-married. Pratap Singh’s own administration: 
was vested in a council composed of himself. Raja Ram 
Singh, Military Member, and Raja Amar Singh, Member, 
Civil Affairs. 

'^■.^■The: late Maharaja Ranbir Singh did not agree to the 
British Government having a Resident stationed at Srinagar, 
But when death removed him from the scene, the Govern¬ 
ment of India took the first opportunity of establishing 
a British Residency in Srinagar. This is quite ciear 
from the letter dated 27th November , 1885, of the Secretary 
of State for India, Lord Randolph S. Churchill, to the 
Government of India (Digby, pages 144-45). The new 
Maharaja, like his father and grandfather, resisted this 
•encroachment on his powers ^ 

The Punjab had already been 

they were anxious about the frontier of India. “After 












meals for two days, lie was so much overpowered ; and 
in Ms frenzy tie saw no room for escape except to give Ms 
consent to were proposed to Mm.”f 

an lrshad, or 
in March 1889. According to tMs 
IrshMy or Edict, lie was relieved of all part in the admi¬ 
nistration^ wMcli was placed, subject to the control of the 
Resident, .in tbe hands of a Council of Regency consisting 
of (1) RajaBam Singh (2) Raja Amar Singh (3) An experi¬ 
enced European to be appointed on two to three thousand 
per month (4) Bai Bahadur Bandit Suraj Kaul and (5) Rai 
Bahadur Bandit Bhag Ram. 


</ s 

first, by Diwan 

Laehhman l)as and, a year later, by Baja Amar 

t Digby’s book Condemned Unheard is reported to have bee& 
removed from the libraries of the State on account of its remark s. 
against the late Raja Amar Singh. 
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Singh, the second younger brother of Pratap Singh. 
And, according to Digby, 44 Prince Amar Singh, Prime 
Minister, was in secret communication with the Resi¬ 
dent ” (page 95). Dlwan Lachhman Das usually acted 
under the guidance of Raja Amar Singh, “ a man of 
energy, ambition, and intrigue, 55 who had quite a striking 
figure. Before family intrigues commenced, Pratap 
Singh appears to have truly loved his younger brother, 
Miyan Amar Singh, and 4 bestowed on him the rich jaglr 
of Bhadarwah in exchange for the comparatively poor 
Basohli. 5 According to the Viceroy, Raja Ram Singh 
failed to attend to liis business and was continually 
absent from the Council of State. 

The Viceroy accepted this Irshad with the following 
words : 44 Notwithstanding the ample resources of your 

State, your treasury was empty; corruption and disorder 
prevailed in every department and every office ; Your 
Highness was still surrounded by low and unworthy 
favourites, and the continued misgovernment of your 
State was becoming, every day, a more serious source of 



Though the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, v T as warning the 
Maharaja to look better after the finances of his State, 
the Lady Dufferin Fund Committee, says Digby (page 85), 
received Rs. 50,000 from Kashmir, while a sum of Rs. 25,000* 
was accepted as a contribution to the Aitchison College 
at Lahore ! v; ■ h'h, 

Deplorable condition of Kashmir under Maharaja Pratap 
bmgh. ■ Ay.;- 1 ;: ■’•■•h-fi:'' 

At this time, the condition of the Valley of Kashmir 
was utterly deplorable. 44 The Brahmans known as 
Kashmiri Pandits,” writes Sir Walter Lawrence,* 44 had 
the power and authority, and the Muslim cultivators were 
forced to work to keep the idle Brahmans in comfort. In 
1889, the Kashmir State was bankrupt. The rich land 
was left uncultivated, and the army was employed in 
forcing the villagers to plough and sow, and worse still, 
the soldiers came at the harvest time; and when the share 
of the State had been seized and these men of war had 
helped themselves, there was very little grain to tide the 

. ' '■ .... •' : '' ■ ' jC V ; K " ■ Y '' •'.V' ■. : 

*fhe India We Served , Cassell, 1927, page 128 and page 134. 
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to nity per cent oi me purcnase money. w nen ijawrence 
started his settlement, everything save air and water was 
under taxation^ 2 Even the office of grave-digger was taxed 
Maharaja Pratap Singh, however, lived to abolish a large 
number of taxes including the Muslim marriage tax. 

Natural calamities in Pratayfs reign. 

In addition to the misfortunes of the peasantry, the 
earthquakes of 1885 proved very severe. Cholera in 1888, 
1892, 1900-1902, 1906-7 and 1910 took a heavy toll ^The 
plague of 1903-4 in Jammu created panic even in the Valiev. 
Big fires in the Valley in 1892 and 1899 caused great loss 
of property. Heavy floods in 1893 and 1903 were very 
destructive. 

Pratap Singh President of the Council. 

In 1891, on the visit of Lord Lansdowne to the State, 
Pratap Singh was appointed President of the Council, 
and Raja Sir Amar Singh became its Vice-President. 
DiwanAmar Nath, the son of Diwan Kirpa Earn, was 

the Chief Minister of the Maharaja. Sir Daya Kishan Kaul 


m 


were verv 

*/. 


1. 

2 . 


The India We Served, page 128. 
Ibid., page 134. 
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was Private Secretary for some years. General Farm 3 n 4 All 
Khan and General Samandar Khan held high staff posts 
under the Commander-in-Chief, first, Raja Ram Singh, and 
later, Raja Amar Singh. 

Appointynent of Lawrence for the Settlement of the Valley . 

One of the most important events of Maharaja Pratap 
Singh’s reign was the settlement of the Valley of Kashmir. 
It was commenced by Mr. A. Wingate, i.c.s., c.i.e., in the 
summer of 1887. He met with great opposition from State 
officials as well as the shahr-bash. or the city people and 
others who lived at the expense of the cultivator. Finding 
his work obstructed at each step he left off after over 
a year. Mr. Walter Roper Lawrence, i.c.s., c.i.e., was 
appointed in 1889. Sir Walter Roper Lawrence, Bart., 
g.c.i.e., c.v.o., c.b., as he subsequently became, succeeded 
in settling the land against very heavy odds. To begin 
with, the upper class of Hindus resented the new system 
which, it was feared, would operate as a check, and 
define their control over the peasantry. Hence, all those 
who surrounded the Maharaja intrigued against it and 
tried to wreck it. In addition to this, even nature appeared 
to conspire against the unhappy people, and famine, 
cholera, plague and inundations appeared at regular in¬ 
tervals, and laid low the already crushed people. In 1892 
there broke out a terrible epidemic of cholera, which took 
a toll of at least 18,000. In 1893 a fearful flood destroyed 
a large part of the standing crop, and swept away about 
6,000 houses. Sickness followed in its wake and caused 
additional suffering. Sir Walter, however, faced all these 
difficulties bravely, and the settlement work was pushed on 
in spite of these calamities. The operations were completed 
in 189.3, but the actual settlement came into force three 
years later in 1896. By the year 1912 pratically every 
taksil and district directly administered by the State was 
either settled for the first time or in revision. The land 
revenue at these setlements was fixed at 30 per cent of' 
the gross produce. 

The main features of the Settlement of Kashmir. 

The mainfea tures of the settlement, as finally effected 
by Lawrence, were: (i) The state demand was fixed for four¬ 
teen years; (ii) Payment in cash was subtituted for pay¬ 
ment in kind ; (iii) The use of force in the collection of 
revenue was done away with; (iv) Beg dr, or forced labour. 




in its more objectionable forms, was abolished; (v) Occupancy 
rights were conferred on zamlnddrsin undisputed lands ; (vi) 
The status of privileged holders of land was investigated, 
and lands in excess of the sanctioned area assessed at the 
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preierentiai ngnts tor acquisition or such 
(tenants) were granted; (viii) Permanent 
hereditary rights were granted to 
the first assessment, and all land was 
on the basis of produce, previous 



.siDintv or . irrigation 




collection and 
and exactions of w 

and the rents and liabilities of cultivators were defined, 



or 




Maharaja Pratap Singh, to the satisfaction of his subjects, 
•and against the wishes of his courtiers, wrote off arrears 
of land revenue amounting to 31 lakhs of rupees. 




J-sik £ ‘y J £ 



s 





Fittingly enough then did Maharaja Pratap Singh 
install Sir Walter’s marble statue in a special stone wall 
in the premises of the settlement office in Srinagar. 

The younger brother of Partap Singh, Raja Ram 
Singh, who was Commander-in-Chief, died of heart failure 
in 1899. Raja Amar Singh, the second brother, was then 
Commander-in-Chief and also Foreign Minister, and died 
in 1909 of paralysis. 

Persian as court language replaced by Urdu, 

Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, writing in 1917, says* 
that up to a few years ago, Persian was the court 
language of the Darbar of Kashmir. Even during my 
second visit (June-July 1915) I had occasion to talk in 
Persian with a large number of people there. Even 
Hindu Pandits spoke Persian .... At one time, 

i JL. 

there was, as it were, two parties in Kashmir; one was 
that of the Persiaii-knowing Pandits and the other of 
Sanskrit-knowing Pandits. . . . .j ^ 


Branch of the Asiatic Society, Yol. XXV, Nos. 71-73, 1922, page 63. 
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speaking Pandits and tlie Sanskrit-speaking Pandits did 

not intermarry. . . . The Persian-knowing Pandits 

could not practise as Gurus, or professional Hindu priests.”' 
Persian, however, was replaced later by Urdu as the 
official language, not without a protest from Muslims and 
several Kashmiri Pandits. 


The replacement of Persian 
noted, was as disastrous to the 
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In the reign of Maharaja Pratap Singh, many works, 
public utility were undertaken. The college, opened at 
Srinagar through the efforts of Mrs. Anne Besant early 

in 1905, was taken over by the State and named the Sri 

/ ■ %/ 

Pratap College. Wi-h 1,187 students on its rolls this college, 
in 1938, had the distinction of being the second largest college 

to the Pan jab University. At Jammu was 
in 1907, the Prince of Wales College, which, 
at one time, was the only institution affiliated to the Panjab 
University in geology. Many high schools, and a large 
number of primary schools were established throughout 
the State. In the name of Raja Amar Singh, a technical 
institute was opened at Srinagar. The honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws was conferred on Pratap Singh by the 
University of the Pan jab at the convocation of 1917. He 
was also a Fellow of the University and “ took interest 
in University affairs.” 


Tv combat successfully the ravages of different 
epidemics that had become^ ^ 

Maharaja established hospitals in different parts of the 
St&te. Preventive measures were also adopted. Filtered 
water was brought to populated areas by means of pipes. 
Several large springs were protected from contamination. 
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Agriculture was not neglected. Extensive swamps were 
reclaimed for agricultural purposes by building dams on 
rivers. Zammdar! hols , small streamlets, were improved. 
Waste lands were offered to cultivators on favourable 
ter ms . The co-operative movement was started in the 
State when the late Khan Bahadur Shaikh Maqbul 
Husain was the Revenue Minister, and, as a result of the 
personal interest taken by him, several co-operative 
banks were established. A model farm, known as 
the Pratap Model Farm, was established near the Shalamar 
garden, to improve the existing staple (rice and maize) crops, 
and to introduce new ones likely to prove productive in 
the country. Sericulture was started on modern lines at 
Srinagar and Jammu. This brought the State a large 
revenue, and employment to hundreds of State subjects. 
The urban population entered the silk factories and the 
rural population engaged in silk-worm rearing. Customs 
and Excise departments were re-modelled. Forests were 
improved. The exploitation of deodar was effectively 
controlled. This was pachieved through the organization 
of the Forest Department in 1891 under an officer lent 
by the Government of India. The Forest Department was 
re-organized in 1923-24. 

;JD:hfe'bEtiErierand industry, new roads were 
•constructed. Jammu and Srinagar were connected by 
telephone. The railway from Sialkot was extended to 
Jammu. Many of the State monopolies such as that of 
the shawl industry were abolished. Unpaid begdr was 
done away with. Electric plants were installed, at heaVy 
cost, at Mohora and at Jammu, The Mohora installa¬ 
tion . was set up in 1907-8, utilizing the river Jhelum, near 
Buniyar, about fourteen miles from Baramula. It is, 
even 3> now not put of date, but powerful enough for an 
electric railway line then proposed, through its pipes need 
replacing. Roughly 18 million units were generated 
in 1941 which, as Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha says, “is 
less than a month's output in Mysore.” Dredges were 
used at Baramula to remove the mud which was choking 
the flow of the river and causing floods in the Valley. 

. The beginnings of municipal government took place 
in 1886 when the first Municipal Act was promulgated. 
Changes: were effected in this Act in 1890 and 1913. Untill 
11905 the administration of justice was vested in a member 
of the State Council. In this year the Judge of the Jammu 
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and Kashmir High Court was appointed to decide all 
judicial cases. The Criminal Procedure Code was introduced 
in Urdu in 1912, under its old DogrI title, the RanUr 
Dand-bidM, after having been passed by the Council in 
June 1892. Other legal enactments were consolidated and 
published in a handy volume. 

The British Resident’s share in reforms. 

Thus, it can be said, in a sense, that Maharaja Pratap 
Singh’s reign ushers in a new era in Kashmir, transforming 
it, partially though it be, from the medieval to the 
early beginning of a modern age. And here we cannot 
omit to mention the silent but certain and effective 
assistance, by advice or by urge, of the British Resident 
from time to time, in these useful changes and of the 
British Indian Government in shaping the organization 
of the State on the Punjab model. 

Military Reforms. 


Military reforms were introduced. These transformed 
the State army into a modernized force by reorganization in 
such a manner that it could effectively assist in frontier 
defence against external aggression and internal disorder. 
The Commander-in-Chief of India visited Jammu in 
November, 1922. 


The conquest of Hunza and Nagar. The Ghitrdl War. 


The conquest of Hunza and Nagar in 1895 and the 
Chitral War in 1891 took place during Pratap Singh’s time. 
The conquest of Hunza stopped occasional looting on 
the Qara Quram trade route. The details of these events 
will be found in the Ta’rikh-i-Jammun , in Urdu, Lucknow, 


September 1939, of Al-Hajj Maulavl Hishmatullah Khan 
Lakhnavi, who was on the staff of the British Agent at 
Giigit, and deputed for duty in Chitral during 1894-1898, 
and who later entered the Kashmir State Civil Service (vide 
pages 826-887). The Pamir Boundary Commission brought 
Kashmir near to Russia and China. In 1895 over fourteen 


thousand animals were supplied to the Commissariat 
Department by way of assistance in transport. 


Abolition of the old Council in 1905. 

In October 1905 the Council was abolished and its 
powers were conferred on the Maharaja himself by Lord 
Curzon. This arrangement, however, made little change in 
reality in the administration of the State, since Sir Amar 
Singh “had dictated too long to be able to obey.” It 






Born in September 1895, Mlyan Hari Singh, the son 
of Raja Amar Singh, one of the richest nobles of India, 
received education under a number of qualified European 
and Indian instructors * In 1908, he entered the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. After completing the full course of studies 
there, he received training in the Imperial Cadet Corps, 
Debra Dun. Maharaja Pratap Singh appointed him 
Commander-in-Chief of the State forces in 1915, before 
he had attained the age of twenty. In 1922, he was 
appointed Senior Member of the then State Council, and 
a number of reforms were initiated by him in this capacity. 
As Commander-in-Chief, Raja Hari Singh was principally 
responsible for the training and equipment of the units 
of the State army, which were dispatched to the Front 
during the first Great War of 1914-18, and for maintaining 
them at the requisite strength. In recognition of the 
services rendered by these units in the various theatres 
of the War, the following battle honours were conferred 
on them:—(1) 1st Kashmir Pack Battery—“ Nayangoa, 
East Africa 1916-18.” (2) 1st Kashmir Raghu Pratap 

Battalion—“ Megiddo, Nablus, Palestine 1918(3) 3rd 
Kashmir Body Guard Rifles Battalion—-“ Kilimanjaro, 
Behobeho, East Africa 1914-17.” 3rd Kashmir Raghu 
Pratap Rifles Battalion—“ Megiddo, Sharon, Palestine 
1918, Kilimanjaro, Behobeho, East Africa 1914-17.” 

The maintenance of the contingent of State forces, 
which was sent to the first World War front, cost the State 
over a erore of rupees. The State supplied 31 ,000 recruits to 
the British Indian Army 1 , which was the largest number 
of recruits, rt is claimed, supplied by any State during the 
last war. The principality of Punch was particularly 
prominent in the; matter of offering these recruits. His 

*Modern Jammu and Kashmir State, 1925-43, tie Eanfilr 
Government Press, Jammu, 1942, page 29. 





‘ahara ja Pratap Singh’s Government also 
a sum of about 43 lakhs of rupees to the 
and Raja Harl Singh personally made a very 
;ontribution from his privy purse. 1 


A sensational episode in Miydn Harl Singh’s life. 

A sad episode in the life of Raja Harl Singh, when 
about thirty years of age, caused considerable sensation at 
the time. His name came into unwelcome prominence 
in the case of Robinson versus Midland Bank Limited. 


This episode has been noted by an international publicist 


m 



a of Kashmir and Jammu 
is named Sir Hari Singh. In 1925 in London, as “ Mr. A.” 
he was the central figure and victim in a celebrated 
£ 300,000 blackmail case. In court Sir John (now Viscount) 
Simon called Mm “a poor, green, sMvering, abject wretch.” 


[The Right Honourable Viscount Simon, P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.V.O., 
Hon. D.C.L. (Oxford); LL.D. (Cambridge) and of eight other Univer¬ 
sities ; Chairman, Indian Statutory Commission, 1927-30 ; Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, 1931-35 ; Chancellor of the Exchequer* 
1937-40 ; Lord Chancellor, 1940-45; born on 28th February, 1873, 
is the most distinguished advocate of his time.] 


It is not easy to offer any comment on this sad affair 
as it took place so far away and as far back as twenty- 
three years. Besides it is not also certain if Miyan Harl 
Singh was, on the analogy of practice in Indian law-courts, 
ever present in person in the court, to evoke Viscount 
Simon’s serious, scathing remark. 


King George’s visit as Prince of Wales. 

,,^ : i:j;:'.-''At'''the visit of King George, then Prince of Wales, 
in the year 1905, “Jammu was decked in the height 
of Oriental splendour, and a most beautiful camp was 
laid out around the new Residency at SatwarL It is 
estimated that £40,000 was spent In "connection with this 
regal display by a State that is always short of money* 

, and which is terribly backward in such important matters 

1 . A Short Note on some of the Aspects of His Highness* A chievements:, 
the Ranblr Goverment Press, 193 

2* Harper & Brothers, New York and London, 1939, First Edition, 
printed in the United States of America, page 455, paragraph 2. 




The State Darbdrs. 

/ “The/State Darbars are an in 
whether on such occasion or on one of 
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as 


appear dressed in yellow, or, at least, with a turban of 
that colour.” 3 But darbdrs are now conducted somewhat 
differently. 

The beginnings of the first newspaper in the State . 

'Iff; Lala Mulk Raj Saraf, a Dogra journalist of the village 
Samba ^ in the. district of Jammu, appbed in 1921 for 
permission to start the first newspaper in the State, but was 
told that the Darbar did “not consider it advisable / to 
entertain his application for starting a weekly journal at 
Jammu. 55 A second application in the same year the State 
was like wise disallowed. A third application met with 
the reply that His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
“is not inclined to grant the required permission. 55 This last 
reply was vouchsafed when Raja Sir Hari Singh was the 
Senior and Foreign Member of the State Council. A fourth 
attempt in 1924, however, was successful. This too was 
during the senior membership of the Raja when Has Highness 
the Maharaja Bahadur in Council was pleased to accord 
permission to a paper being started. And on inquiry by Mr. 

;'/;////:/ b Arthur Neve, Thirty Years in Kashmir, 1913, page 48. 

///vl/Munsti Hasan ‘All, Naopor, Srinagar, Waqi‘at-i- 
Kas nrmr, MS.* part 18, page 16. y-/- : y//j/v;■/■:///y : / 

3. Arthur Neve, Thirty Year$ in Kashmir, 1913, page 48-49. 
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Saraf lie was told that the permission for a paper 
“implied the starting of a press as well.” Raja Hari 
Singh gave a^ donation of Rs. 50 per year to this ‘pioneer 
enterprise ? viz. the Ranhir of Jammu. This is the genesis 
©f journalism in the State of Jammu and Kashmir in the 
regime of Maharaja Pratap Singh. For seven years the 
Ranbir was the only newspaper of the State. 

Mahardjd Rratap Singh’s orthodoxy. 

Maharaja Rratap Singh was intensely religious. This 
explains why he did not go to England, or anywhere out 
-of India, as he thought it to be against his religion. In 
fact, it was commonly said that he would not see a Muslim 
or any non-Hindu in the morning before his pujd or prayer. 
He would look at a cow rather than any non-Hindu as 
the first thing in the morning. He would even break his 
huqqa it the fringe of his carpet was touched by a non- 
Hindu, and would bathe as a penance for such unholy 
touch! 

Sir Pratap Singh was not only “ a patron of Brahmins 
and Sadhus but had himself repeatedly visited Hardwar 
and other Indian sacred places, and even endured the toils 
and faced the risks of the pilgrimages to the cave of 
Amarnath, almost inaccessible in the heart of the snow 
ranges.” 1 No Brahman could be given capital punishment. 
When he brougt himself to the signing of the death warrant 
of any criminal he would fast for the dav. 

W «/ v 

Pratap Singh always wore a very large turban which, 
on the one hand, made him conspicuous in any assembly of 
princes and, on the other, added a few inches to his small 
stature. He took a keen interest in India and in England. 
He had an inquiring eye. He was very hospitable. His 
entertainment, on occasions of State banquets, was most 
lavish. He discouraged litigation and settled, in private, 
several complicated civil cases with the aid of arbitersJ 
He had a wonderful memory. He would vividly describe 
old events extending over several decades, which others 
had forgotten. Unfortunately, he never enjoyed good 
health, but he held on to life with amazing tenacity. A 
very able doctor told Sir Walter Lawrence 2 in 1 894 that 
the Maharaja could not live for more than two months, 

... • ». • s . . ■». , ;• . ■ ."/•■ • ,, , K f ■-*.,•• 

^ 1. Artb.ur Neve, Thirty Years in Kashmir , 1913, page 44. 

2. The India We Served, page 192. 
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he would take about a seer 
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>f milk and various fruits. 


Late in the night, at about two, he took his dinner. He 
ate fleshin his youth, but gave it up, it is said, on the 
advice ofColonel Hugo 
operated on him for cancer. But he was so keen on his 
huqqa that two hours after the chloroform he called for 
it, and smoked apparently without any after-effects. 
He would get up at about eight in the morning. By 
about ten, he had heard the day’s news and disposed 
of his personal letters. After this he would have his hath. 
He then, observed his pujd from about 11-30 to 12-30, 
and preparation for the meal would follow. He took 
no lasm or buttermilk. He drank no tea during the hot 
weather. He abstained from food during the day on an 
occasion of public or private mourning, but had fruits 
and light dishes instead. 


\ Pratap Singh mostly sat on the floor, and did not use 
the chair. He did very little physical exercise in latter 
days, but his stomach, like his memory, was unusually 
strong. He was a good horseman, and on one occasion 
kept pace with Lord Roberts. Swimming and wrestling 
had been the chief recreations of his vouth. 

1 1 •': ; V ' ;*i „•*. ..* V.. : r :v • V. ? .*• V 7. v.„••• ; #**i ... ' ' .... * .■ v s 
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*The India We Served, page. 193." Y ^'y,yy7'7y. 
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Pratap Singh was generally surrounded by flatterers. 
He apparently relished their company. In his old age, his 
•courtiers persuaded him to take an interest in cricket. 
Professionals were employed from the Punjab. A well- 
known scholarly State official, a ^ ^ 
wrote to me that “the Maharaja was made to believe that 
he was a born cricketer 1 Although he co uld not hold the 
bat properly and could hardly hit the ball, yet he always 
scored more than a century l He was told—and he fully 
believed it—that balls hit by him came like cannon 
balls and it was scarcely possible to stop them ! ” This 
now reads to us like fun! But it is not all fun. Pratap 
Bingh was no fool. He was rather shrewd. As a matter 
of fact, he enjoyed being befooled in order really to 

flaftorArK When bored bv a visitor or an 


appellant or his advocate, Pratap 
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s his weakness of will 
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— From such a man no one expected any improvement 
in the State. The verdict of history will, however, be 
somewhat different. The reasons are not far to seek. 
Owing to a highly developed system of espionage, the 
Maharaja knew better than any one in the State that the 
condition of the people was far from satisfactory. Being 
a simple man of reverent mind, he sided with the party of 
progress in spite of the intrigue and opposition of powerful 
and influential reactionaries, who always gathered round 
him. 

Munshi Muhammad-ud-JD%n £ c Fauq’s ” remarks. 

The late Munshi Muhammad-ud-Dln Fauq, about whom 
a note appears on' page 376 of Kashlr, and who gave a 
lifetime to the study of affairs in Kashmir writing in the 
Kashmiri of 21st August, 1924, said, cow-slaughter was 
punished with death in the time of the Sikhs. Under 
Dogra rule, the sentence for cow-slaughter can extend to 
ten years 5 rigorous imprisonment and fine. E. E. Knightf 
wrote in 1893 : “ Imprisonment for life is now the 
penalty, and many an unfortunate Mohamedan, I believe, 
is lying hummed in Hari Barb at because that, in time 
of famine, he has ventured to kill his own ox to save 
himself and family from starvation.” At the close of the 
year 1944, the Hon’ble the Chief Justice of the High Court 
of Jammu and Kashmir—-a retired Judge of the High Court 
of Judicature, Allahabad—is reported to have recommended 
in a solemn communication, embodying proposals for 
reforms in the State, that the period of ten years for cow- 
slaughter be reduced to a period not exceeding two 
years, because the sentences for cow-slaughter from 
1934 have varied between 2 and 4 years, and the 
maximum sentence inflicted was seven years’ rigorous 
imprisonment on one occasion only. The import of beef 
into the State is prohibited. ££ Some of the mosques 
b and sacred places, closed to Muslims during Sikh rule, 
are still locked up. In the course of 27 years’ rule,” points 
out Fauq, “the Sikhs gave two Muslim governors to the 
Valley, but 80 years of Dogra rule—almost thrice the 
span of the Sikhs—had given likewise only two Muslim 
governors to Kashmir. A Hindu adopting Islam forfeits 
all his rights • to his ancestral property in favour 
of his wife, children, and collaterals.” But, perhaps, 
Fauq forgets here that a; Muslim, too, on becoming an 
apostate, suffers the same fate. The Brahman in Kashmir 

..fTFj&m Three Empires Meet, page 16,: 





lias, however, till recently, been immune from capital 
punishment. 1 The Savyid in Hyderabad is not. The import 
of pork or ham so abominable to the Muslim, is not 
penalized in any Muslim State of India. The Muslims of 
Kashmir had a number of genuine grievances. An influential 
body of leading Muslims took advantage of the visit to 
Kashmir, in 1924, of Lord Reading, Viceroy of India, to 
represent these grievances. The Maharaja’s government 
put down this constitutional effort of the Muslims with 
-a firm hand. 


A patriotic Kashmiri Pandit Publicist’s observations on Dogra 
rule in Kashmir . 

“ Speaking generally and from the bourgeois point of 
view,” writes Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz, “the Dogra 
rule has been a Hindu Raj. Muslims have not been 
treated fairly, by which I mean as fairly as the Hindus. 
Firstly, because, contrary to all professions of treating all 
classes equally, it must be candidly admitted that Muslims 
were dealt with harshly in certain respects only because 
they were Muslims. The law prohibiting cow-slaughter 
is there to support this statement.” It may here he pointed 
out that “during the last one hundred years of Dogra rule 
•there have been as many as 28 prime ministers in the State. 
Not one of them has ever been a Muslim. And out of the 
thirteen battalions in the Dogra army only one and a half 
-are Muslims. The killing of a monkey is a penal offence. 
The Arms Act allows Hindu Raj nuts to bear fire-arms without 
licence to the exclusion of all classes of Muslims.” 2 

“ The Muslims are very backward in education. 
According to the late census 1'6 per cent, of them are 
literate. The literacy among the males is 2*9 per cent., 
while among the females it is 1*6 per thousand. In the 
villages, illiteracy of the Muslim masses is colossal. In 
hundreds of villages not a single Muslim male or female 
knows even how to write his or her name or count two 
dozen sheep” ( Inside Kashmir, pages 250-1). 

“ The main blame, however, for this state of back¬ 
wardness falls on the shoulders of the Dogra rule. The 


1. Modem India and the West, edited by L.S.S. O’Malley, G.I.E., 
Oxford University Press, 1941, page 370. 

2. The Srinagar correspondent of the Dawn of Delhi, in the issue 
of Saturday, October 12, 1946, page 4. 



* 
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years after, an official inquiry committee tad. to admit 
that 4 ‘no one appears to be aware' of the nature of the 
report submitted by the educational expert. 5 3 The Muslims 
rightly felt aggrieved over such a state of affairs. For 
years they complained and protested, fretted and fumed, 
but all to no purpose (Ibid., p. 83). 

“ Mr. Sharp had recommended (in 1916) an immediate 
increase inthe number of schools so as to provide primary 
education in all villages with a population of 500 or over. 
This has not been done even in the year of grace 1941. 55 

“ Other communities were in the meantime making 
some progress. Especially in the Kashmir Province the' 
Pandits were making rapid advance in education and had. 
on this account begun to capture the offices as subordinate 
clerks. Kashmir Muslims became impatient. They had. 
now many grievances against the authorities which were 
collected and sent to them with no results. At this*stage 
a bold step was taken by a few leading Kashmiri Muslims. 
Recklessly enough a memorial was submitted* by them to 
Lord Beading, then Viceroy of India, when he visited 
Kashmir in 1924 (already referred to above). In the course 
of the memorial the Muslims demanded that proprietary 
rights of the land should be given to the peasants ; that a 
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larger number of Mohammadans should be employed in 
tbe State Service; that steps should be taken to improve 
the condition of Mohammedan education in the State ; 
that the system of begat should be abolished.; that the 
work of the Co-operative Department should be extended ; 
that all Muslim mosques in possession of the Government 
should be released and handed over to the Muslims. This 
memorial was signed by some eminent Jagirdars, and the 
two Mir Waizes (the Religious Heads of Muslims) also 
affixed their signatures to it. Some demonstrations in the 
State-owned silk factory at Srinagar and disturbances of 
semi-political nature took place in the city during the 
summer of that year. But everything was in an embryonic 
form then 3 and all this was put down by the authorities 
with a firm hand (Inside Kashmir , p.84). 

“ A Committee of three official members conshtinsr of 
a European, a Hindu and a Mohammedan examined the 
memorial and reported that there was no substance in it! 
Some of the memorialists were exiled and their landed 
property confiscated. The two Mir Waizes were left off 
with a warning, but all official privileges enjoyed by them 
-were immediately stopped. The demonstrators were 
summarily dealt with and punished” (Ibid-, pp. 84-85). 

“ The poverty of the Muslim masses is appalling. 
Dressed in rags which can hardly hide his body and bare¬ 
footed, a Muslim peasant presents the appearance rather 
of a starving beggar than of one who fills the coffers of 
the State. He works laboriously in the field during the 
six months of the summer to pay the State its revenues 
and, taxes, the officials their rasum and the money-lender 
his interest. Most- of them are landless labourers working 
as serfs of the absentee landlords. They h\ardly earn, as 
their share of the produce, enough for more than three 
months. For the rest they must earn by other means. 
During the six months (of the winter) they are unemp¬ 
loyed and must go outside the boundaries of the State 
to work as labourers in hig towns and citips of British 
India (mostly of the Punjab). Their lot, as such, is no 
good, and many of them die every year, unknown, unwept 

and unsung outside their homes. The disgraceful environ¬ 
ments and unkind surroundings in which so many of 
them die have been a slur alike on the people and the 
Government of the country to whichthey belong.” 
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(Ibid., p. 252). And yet the Royal Commission Report 
of 1944 Rave recommended tlie continuance of the 
practice as it is believed to be economically good for 
these poor people ! The bankrupt economic policy of the 
State has no use for this labour within the State, and 
perhaps because these labourers bring money from the 
Punjab to pay revenue to tlio State ! 

<c Almost the whole brunt of the official corruption 
has been borne by the Muslim masses. The Police, the 
Revenue Department, the Forest Officials, and even the 
employees of the Co-operative Societies, have their palms 
oiled by exaction of the usual rasum. Nobody feels any 
sympathy with this distressing picture of poverty. The 

channels of human kindness and merev have run dry. To 

; t • _ , . . . • 

loot the peasant is no sin; society does not disapprove of it. 

“ The list of the earthly possessions of a peasant 
is very brief. Besides the rags he wears, he owns a small 
house, a few earthen vessels, a wooden box, a couple of 
mats and, of course, a large debt. In most cases they 
have no bedding to sleep in. During winter, when nights 
are severely cold in the Valley of Kashmir, they sleep 
on hay spread on the floor in a part of a room occupied 
by cattle, which is generally warm* 

<e Rural indebtedness is staggering. The Government 
never took the trouble of making any inquiry in this 
behalf. Incomplete and haphazard non-official inquiries 
show that more than seventy per cent, of the people living 
in the villages are under debt. In numerous cases the 
produce of the land is pawned long before it is visible in 
the fields. Once a debt has been contracted it is never 
fully paid back’ 5 (Ibid., p. 2r2). 

[Inside Kashmir by Pandit Piem Kath Bazaz, b.a., was printed in 

1941, at the Lion Press, Lahore, and published at Srinagar in September 

1942, This book was proscribed by the Jammu and Kashmir Govern¬ 
ment, & month after, viz., on 27th October, though the seniormost lawyer 
ot India, who took the chair at the inauguration of the Indian Union 
Constituent Assembly, Dr. 8. Sinha, characterizes it as “an informative 
work on the present educational, economic and political conditions” of 
Kashmir. “It is,” Dr. Sinha further says, “a helpful record and a 
useful survey and merits serious attention” (vide Dr. Sinha’s Kashmir— 
the Playground of Asia, 1943 edition, revised and enlarged, p. 378). 
See also the brochure, Heresy Eulogized, published on 1st January, 

1943, (Sahitya Mandir :Press Ltd., Lucknow, U. P.), in which eminent 
leaders of Indian political life; and leading journals of the land have 
written appreciatively on Inside Kashmir}. 
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In the Royal Commission Report* of Chief Justice 
Ganga Nath, one reads :—“ The average diet of the people 
of this State falls below the calories content required for 
an average person namely 2,600. Since most of the 
population performs manual labour the standard require 
ment of calories could be even greater. The main 
defects in the diet are the preponderance of rice in 
the diet of the Kashmiris, the deficiency of raw green 
vegetable element, the comparative absence of fruits 
in the regular diet, and deficiency of milk content. 

In a country so predominently agricultural and with 
such limited scope for income in cultivable area and 
equally restricted sphere of expansion of agriculture, the 
need of industrialization to relieve the pressure on land 
cannot be over-emphasized. The proposition is so patent 
that we are surprised at the present industrial backwardness 
of this State. The State has, if any, a small place on the 
industrial map of India, although India itself is not a 
sufficiently industrialized country.” 


If Jammu is one of the cleanest towns of Northern 
India, Srinagar, which has grown by“eighty per cent, during 
the last fifty years,” is certainly the filthiest city of India ; 
its river is one of the most polluted and the dirtiest of rivers. 
Its banks are always covered with filth and refuse and the 
water is muddy and foul. A highly responsible official has 
made a statement in the Royal Commis ion Report to the 
effect that “ practically nothing has been done in an 
organized manner to tackle the problem of rural hygiene, 
sanitation and public health during the last decade/’ 
The birth rate of Srinagar has risen during the 
decade from 4,000 to 7,000, the death rate has increased 
from 3,000 to 4,800. 


In Jesting Pilate , his well-known book of travel 
published in 1926, and reproduced by Dr. S. Sinhain 
his Kashmir: “ The Playground of Asia ” (first Edition,, 
pages 255-56. Second revised and enlarged edition, pp 
330-331), Aldous Huxley gives us the following reflections, 
on what he saw on the Kashmir roads It is cheaper 
Kashmir to have a waggon pulled by half a dozen 


m 


* Draft Report of the Royal Commission appointed by His Highness 
and presided over by the Hon’ble the Chief Justice of the State, 
Rai Bahadur Ganga Nath. 




that the State administration has been deliberately oppres¬ 
sive to the people. In spite of the invidiousness of allowing 
arms only to Hindu Dogras, army, it must not be forgotten 
that, in the army one-third, according to an former high 
official of the State are Dogra Muslims, etc., that and General 
Farman All: Khan, General Samandar Khan, Brigadier 
Kahmatullah Khan and others have occupied quite high 
positions in the Dogra force. The Food Control Department 
was inaugurated for the good of the people, namely, for re¬ 
lieving them of the oppressive rates of food grain charged by 
a class of profiteers, known as Wad-dars, {wad in Kashmiri 
means profit), who paid, advances to the poor zamlndars to 
purchase cheap, standing crops from them in order to sell 
food grain to the people at exorbitant rates. 


It is, however, true that Dogra administration lacked 
imagination, energy and ability to open up new areas, new 
avenues, new industries and to introduce the most convenient 
modern means of locomotion. Gorgeous Gurez, with its copious 
water and wide verdure, its long, long stretches of plain-like 
level land is inaccessible. Silvery Sonamarg can “ 
only through knee-deep mud after a smart shower. The 
two hundred miles from Srinagar to Skardu and Shlghar 
Is a primitive path, difficult to tread and teacherous to 
ride. I speak from personal experience when I state that the 
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indigenous apricots ( hhuhams) rotting in the orchards of 
these two places far surpass those of the best of 
California—such as those obtained in Los Angeles 
—in shape, in colour, in delicacy and in taste, despite 
the improvements effected by highly specialized 
scientific agriculture in that part of the U. S. A. 
Melons, apples and other fruits go waste for want of 
transport. And yet the people are the poorest. The 
‘poverty of the Kashmiri is proverbial,’ but that of the 
people of Skardu and Shighar is indeed appalling. Even the 
headman of a hamlet en route may be seen, in his rags, 
any day, carrying his load of firewood for sale to any party 
of visitors that happens to halt for a day near it for the 
paltry price of an anra and a half. Lovely Lolab is 
not easy to approach by the only open way of Kupwara. 
And the plains of Deosai remain desolate all the year 
round. The drug industry has been installed, it is true. But 
very many essential things continue to be neglected still. Dr. 
John Martin Honigberger, Physician to the Court at Lai ore, 
in his meeting with Maharaja Gulab Singh, mentioned 
that he would start making sugar from beet-root, and tea 
in Kashmir on returning to the Valley (see his Thirty-five 
Years in the East, p. 171). These are still to be attempted, 
though a hundred years have elapsed since his visit 
(see also supra pp. 786-7.) G. T. Vigne, the noted, 
traveller, also over a century ago, in 1835, mentioned that 
veins of lead, copper, silver, and gold were known to 
exist in the grass-covered hills in the neighbourhood 
of Shahabad below Banihal (see Vigne’s Travels, Vol. I, 

p. 337). \ ■ v. ; ■ V; : V'' ■. Vv 

The Dogra administration has lacked active sympathy 
with the aspirations of the people to a vigorous advance in 
enlightenment and prosperity and to the raising of the 
standard of living. It has been as foreign to the Valley as 
the British to India, with the sad subtraction of efficiency 
associated with British administration. 


The Death of Maharaja Pratap Singh. 

Sir Pratap Singh breathed his last on the 23rd. 
September, 1925, in his sixty-seventh year, having been 
on the gadd% from September 1885 to September 1925, 
a period of forty years. 'IVK 



side 


a cnii 

' 3*“-' . ' ' ' wMU w _ 

fore, Rajkumar - Jagat Dev Singh: performed his 
obsequies. Jagat Dev was the second son of Sir 
Baldev Singh, the late Raj a of Punch, the second cousin 
to Pratap Singh, and the great-grandson of Gulab Singh’s 
brother Dhyan Singh, and was adopted, when 14 years 
of age, shortly after the World War I, by Pratap Singh 
in his lifetime. Jagat Dev Singh died in 1940 ; his son, 
Shiv Ratan Dev Singh, now studying for his LL.B. degree 

ersity 

the Raja of Punch and the Jagirdar of the State on his 
installation to the gaddi in due course . There was a rumour 
that the late Maharaja Pratap Singh wanted this adopted 
son, Jagat Dev Singh, to succeed him, when Raja Harf Singh 
was involved in the case in London, already mentioned. 
But the reports are that the late Earl of Reading, when 
Viceroy of India, decided to continue the status quo in 
favour of Harl Singh, according to Article I of the Treaty 
of Amritsar. 

* Recollections—50 Years in the Service of India by the Jate (J. E. CL 

Wakefield, c.i.e., o.b.e., The C. & M. Gazette Press, Lahore, 1942, 
pages 192-3. • 
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araja Pratap Singh’s 
on the shoulders of his nephew, Raja Si 
the son of the late Raja Sir Amar Sin< 
younger brother of the deceased ruler and 
grandson of Maharaja Gulab Singh, the founder of the 
State. Miyan Hari Singh, born on the 9th of the dark 
fortnight of Assiij, 1952, or 30th September, 1895, now 
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Maharaja Sir Hari Singh has a son, named Karan 
'Singh, born at Cannes in Southern France, on the 9th of 
March, 1931, in the course of Their Highnesses 
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now (1949 a.c.) in his 19th year, receives 
at present, not like his father at a Chiefs’ 0 
at the Doon School, Dehra Dun, and was lately attending 
Pratap College, Srinagar. He is no longer styled Miyan 
Karan Singh or Miyan Sahib, as his father—when he was 
the heir apparent--and Ranblr Singh, Pratap Singh, and 
Amar &.! llg h, the grandfather of Karan Singh, used to be 
styled, in their younger days. Karan Singh is now in the 
U.S.A. for treatment. 

is now discarded in favour of Maharaj 
Kumar or Shrl Yuvaraj. The new palace is G ulab Bha'wan. 
Old Shergarlu is re-named Rajgarh, and the Assembly is 
called the Pra ja Sabha and the President is Praja Sabha 
Pramukh, the member of the Assembly is Praja Sabha 
Sad, the Prime Minister is Pradhan Aniatiya, the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers is Amatiya Mandal. The swearing-in of 


* Recollections—50 yeirs in the Service of India, Lahore, page 193 








The student of history is not permitted to play the 
role of prophet. His function is to chronicle events, to 
interpret those events, and to emphasize the lessons of those 
events for the good of mankind. Jud 
ings of over two decades from 1925 to 1948 during the 
regime of Maharaja Harl Singh, hut despite himself, the 
people of the Valley of Kashmir have made just the 
beginning of a start on the road to political consciousness. 
With unity of purpose and readiness to sacrifice, the 
Kashmiris can transform themselves from suppliants into 
a vigorous and elf active agency for the prograss of their 
Fatherland. 

Here we stop reviewing the past and enter the land 
of the living. So our history—partly general, and partly 
cultural—closes. We, therefore, take leave of the reader 
and pray—using, in part, the words of the noted traveller, 
Godfrey Thomas Vigne— 

M ij Kashmir become 4 ‘the Focus of Asiatic Civifixation,” 
and may it have the Might to Maintain itself as— 


The Focus of Asiatic Civilization 


Kasfar —that has chronicled events in the history of 
Kashmir up to 1925—goes into the hands of the reader early 
in 1949. If we skip over this period, as it is current politics, 
and, therefore, outside the ken of the student of history, it 
may now be possible to state that signs are clearer and the 
ray of hope brighter that, with the freedom of India and 
the creation of Pakistan, the Valley of Kashmir, on 
account of sovereignty being vested in the hands of its own 
people, may henceforth start on a career of greatness and, 
therefore, the prospect of its future as the focus of Asiatic 
civilization definitely appears to be reassuring lOi 


Page 348, 2nd line of the footnote No. 2, read 1317 : 

and add 3 to the two subsequent dates too. 
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s, 352, delete (?) in the second hemistich of the first 

„ 354, in the first line of the last couplet, insert t 
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line 5th, transfer the tashdid from to 


365, read j for in the middle of the paragraph 2. 
367, insert the izdfat on the ‘am in in the Persian 


375, 2nd line from the top, read Tibb-i-Ondni for Tibbi-i- 
UnanL 

„ line 3 from above, read Ranbir for Ranbhfr. 

„ line 19 from above, read Vol. IX for XL 


399, 10th line from the top, accent the i in Ghazmvl, 
401, 5th line from above, read pepper for pepher. 

403. 15th line from above, accent the i in Himdl. 


7th line from above, accent 


two i’s in the 


410, accent the i in Sulldni and Divdn in three places, 
451. 2nd line, accent the i in Divdn. 


454, read *for ^fdB in the 2nd line of the 2nd couplet. 
456, transfer the izdfat from to 


456, transfer the izajat irom ^ to ,• 

457, 1st line in the 2nd paragraph, accent the i in Khaki, 
also the i in Garni in the 4th line of the same 
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Page 458, insert <**> before £ in the 3rd couplet from above. 
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472, delete the izdfat from in the 9th line from above. 
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484, read ^tiyi y for ty 1 y> in 
of the 2nd couplet of Hakim Sana’l. 

read ctfh* for es'I =ta in the last line of Pandit 
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543, 2nd line from above, the i is to be accented as 
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548,7th line from above, accent the i in 
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554, 3rd line from the bottom of the main paragraph 


read Zir-u-bam for Zir u-bai: 
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6 )5, carry the words capital , Khizr from, the 
from the top to the next lower line to be 

error has also been noted 


xn tne toornote on tne same page. 

634, in the top paragraph, delete the accent on a in 
the bighd in three places. 

635, 7th line from below, insert “ a ” between long and 
time, and accent the a & a in Chaghtai which is 
correctly Chaghatdl. 
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642, in the middle of the page, in the second legend, in 
Arabic, there should be a tanwm on the Cj in the 


••« n in the Persian couplet, ^ 

should have the below j and not below 5 



below, delete the comma after 



693, delete the comma between Kashmir and State on the 
line immediately above Urdu poetry, and insert a 
comma after “ Hakim ” in the first line of this same 


702, 3rd line of the main paragraph, delete with after pro¬ 
voked. Also, in this same page, footnote No. 2 
should have an apostrophe after Shea followed by 
and. See also the footnote on the same page for this 
same correction. 


sad for said. . 

705, in the first line of the footnote, read Gydnl for 
Giyanl. 

715, in the last block of the three couplets of Mlrza 
Mahdl Mujrim, the first hemistich of the second couplet 
should have and not as being more 

✓ S 0 

appropriate to the Persian script. 

727, 13th line from the top, delete the accent on the 
second a in Nandk. . 

735, there should have been no space between Sirat-i 
end Mustaqim in the first line of the page. 




In four or five places certain photographs will not be found 
as noted in the List of Illustrations but a little after or before the 
page given in the List. 

The photograph of Floating Gardens facing page 650 is an 
addition, not noted in the List. 


Note —With reference to page 252, Vol. I, and to page 182 of 
the Index to Vol. II, ehimr in Kashlr has been throughout 
spelt as such. On consulting lexicons, the spelling is as 
follows: Bate (1875), page 208, has chinar; Fallon (1879), p. 539, 
chinar; Platts (1884), 443, chanar and chinar; Wollaston (1894), 
p. 939 and p. 956, chinar; Steingass (1930), p. 399, chanar; Johnson, 
p. 456, has chanar. Persian and Urdu dictionaries usuallv write 
chanar. Kashmiris, however, as a rule, pronounce it chinar. 


The Map of Ancient Kashmir.—The Map of Ancient Kashmir, 
intended to face page 35, Vol. I, noted as No. 9, on page xxix, 
and referred to on page 783, Vol. II, though printed by the Survey 
of India for Kashlr , was detained at Amritsar, and could not be 
received by the author despite long correspondence with a number 


Imprint 

.The Wumes of Kashlr by Dr. G. M. D. Sufi were printed at the 
« nd ^l^tery Gazette P^ss, Ltd., 48, the Mall, Lahore, by the General 

Mtniib^feore patSS Si N iado n< i P , Ubllsh £ ? yth f University of the 
tP akistan, m_1949, and can be had of Messrs. Ferozsons, 

Lahore, Peshawar, or Karachi, and of Messrs. Macmillan & C’o., Bo mb ay, 
London, New York, etc., for Rs. 40'/- or £3. 6sh., or $12. 500 copies. 




CHAPTERS V1H to XII 

[Pages 343 to 832] 


[Prepared by Mr. Kamal Hydar, News Editor of the “Pakistan Times,” Lahore, 
Mr. Shaukat Ali, M.A., and Mr- Zuhur-ud-Din Ahmad, M.A., Library 
Assistants, Punjab Public Library, Lahore, and revised by the Author-] 


‘Abbas II, Shah, made 8a’ib Ms poet-laureate, 450; the Shalamar 
modelled on the carpet called the Gkosroes’ Spring, used for the 
design of his palace by, 531. 

‘Abbasids, Muslims became the repositories of knowledge under, 343; 
the Caliphate devolved upon the, 600 ; the weakness of the—during 
the Sultanate of Delhi, 600; Vizarat comes into existence under the, 
601; the extinction of the Caliphate of the, 617 ; Tltutmish instituted 
the office of Pandit on the model of the, 624. 

‘Abbas SarwanI, parentage, f.n. 622 ; his works, 622 ; a thrilling instance 
of justice by Slier Shah Sur quoted from, 622. 

‘Abbas, Hazrat, at the time of famine the great ‘Umar approached—him 
for priyer, 687. 

Abbottabad, possible route to Srinagar from Pakistan through, 596. 

Abchalanagar, (Nanded) Guru Gobind Singh lies buried at, 704. 

ABO of Indian Art, The, Kipliiig on Kashmiri enamel work, f.n. 585. 

‘ Abdul Ah ad Azdd, a Kashmiri poet, 414 ; his works, 414 ; Ms folk-songs 
quoted, 428. 

‘Abdul Ahad Nazim , poet, his Zain-ul-*Arab , 405; extracts from the 
works of, 437. 

‘Abdul Wahhab Pare, a noted Kashmiri poet, 408; birth, 408 ; death, 
408 ; his career, 408 ; relinquishes worldly riches, 408 ; his translations, 
408 ; his works, 409 ; his verses embrace five forms, 410 ; extracts 
from his works, 440-441. ■ ■ ; : ' 

‘Abdul ‘Aziz, Maulana, Muhammad Husain Kashmir! Zarrin Qalam 
surpassed in certain aspects of penmanship his master-, 558. 

‘Abdul ‘Ail, his Life and' Times ofRanjit Singh quoted* 710^ ^ 

‘Abdul ‘Aziz, Shah, Sayyid Ahmad “ Shahid ” was attracted by the 
personality of, 733. 

‘Abdul Baqi Nihawandi, Mulla, translation of Mulla Muhammad 
‘All Kashmiri extolled by, 353. 
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‘Abdul Fattah, Mir Sayyid, Hafiza Khadlja was the daughter of, 391. 

‘Abdul Gbanl, Sir, of the Dacca Nawwab family, 729. 

‘Abdul Hakim, Dr. K. } poetic appeal to Kashmiris by, 693-6. 

‘Abdul Hakim Sialkotl, Mulla or ‘Allama, pupil of Mulla Kamal, 375 ; 
Aftab-i-Punjab and Mujaddid Alf-i-Sanl, the Saint of Sarhind, 375 ; 
birth, 378; death, 378; parentage, 378; Jahangir bestows jaglr on, 378 ; 
presides over the Agra royal madrasa, 378 ; access to the royal court, 
378: meets learned men, 378; serves as tutor to princes, 378: his 
famous library burnt by Sikhs, 378; erects several buildings in 
Sialkot, 378; Chandra Bhan was a pupil of, 486. 

‘Abdur Rahim Ashal, Hakim, pupil of Baba MajnSn, 496. 

‘Abdur Rahman Jaml, Mulla, teaches Mulla ‘Ain I, 359 ; imitation by 
Shaikh Ya'qub of the Khamsas of, 361. 

Abdul Hayy, Sayvid Ahmad “ Shahid ” bad a lieutenant in, 733; 
migration to Balakot, 734; the third chapter of the Sirat-i-Mustagim 
penned by, 734. 

* Abdul Karim, Khwaja, parentage, 380; becomes Nadir Shah’s Foreign 
Minister, 380 ; as envoy, 380; retirement, 380; pilgrimage, 380; 
travels, 380-381; return to Kashmir, 381; writes his Memoirs, 381; 
his Bayan-i-Waqi‘ quoted, 381. 

‘Abdul Qadir BadayunI, on Shaikh Ya'qub SarfVs date of death, 359 ; 
his praise of Shaikh Ya'qub, 360. 

'Abdul Qadir GanSI, his commentary on the Tibb-i-Nabaw%, 496. 

'Abdul Qadir, Khwaja, 'Ddl was the immediate pupil of, 549 ; Sultan 
Haidar Shah learnt the use of the lute from, 551. 

'Abdul Qadir, Shah, Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz entrusted the education of 
Sayyid Ahmad “ Shahid ” to, 733. 

‘Abdul Quddfis Bern JavidSnl, his folk-songs quoted, 429. 

‘Abdul Wahhab Nurl, on the ‘Urwalul-Wusqa, 346. See also the Index 
to Vol. I. 

‘Abdul Wahhab Sha’iq, reference to his Shah-nama-i-Kashmir, 447. 

‘Abdullah BaihaqI, Mir, his poetical works, 404-405; death, 405. 

‘Abdullah Chaghatal, Dr., on Kashmiri artists, 559. 

‘Abdullah Khan, governor of Kashmir, a blind man comes to Kashmir 
in the time of, 565; a shawl presented to the blind man by, 565. 

‘Abdullah, Khwaja, bis medicinal studies, 496 ; as diagnostician, 496 ; 
annotations, 496; Baba Majnun’s education under, 496. 

‘Abdullah, Maulavl, Dlwan Anant Ram’s tutor, 803. 

Abdullah, Sayyid, the Prophet’s hair brought by, 519; claimed to be 
the ex-Mutawallf of the Prophet’s Tomb at Medina, 519. 

‘Abdullah, Shaikh Muhammad, now Prime Minister of Kashmir, ‘Quit 
Kashmir’ movement organized by, 768; Ms photograph, his life and! 
work facing page 768. See also Vol. I, page 116. 

‘Abdullah Yusuf‘AH, on Arabic works, 344; on forms of Islamic faith 
and practice, 617 ; on Hanbalism and Shaffism, 618; on Buddhist 
worship of relics creeping into India’s Islam, 688. 
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Abe air Rahim, Sir, on the right to administer law, 616 ; on Muslim law, 
616; his book quoted, f.n. 616. 

Abdur Rahman Bulbul Shah, Sayyid, Islam introduced into Kashmir 
by, 618. 

* Abdur Rashid, Shaikh, joint translator of the F utu hat-i-Firuz Shahl, 630. 
‘Abdur Rahim, Khan Khanan, takes Ahmadnagar, 353. 

‘Abdush Shahid 


under, 376. 


- 


/ • - taw* 
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Abma, use made of water in painting called, 556. 

Abu’l Fazl, directed by Akbar to write to the Emperor’s mother, 353; 
on Shaikh Ya'qub Sarft, 360; on Shaikh Ya'qub’s poetry, 361; on 
Sultan Zain-ul~‘Abidin’s interest in medicine, 495; on cascades of the 
Shalamar, 529; Stem’s reference to, 530; on Kashmir’s schools of 
music, 548 ; Mlrza Haidar taken to task by, 553 ; views on the 
painter, Maul, 555; Man! remained in Kashmir according to, 555 * 
statement on Man!, 555; on Mulla Jamil as painter, 556; on 
calligraphic systems, 558 ; on Muhammad Husain, 558 ; on silk-worm, 
574; on sub-division of Kashmir, 628 ; the return of Asaf Khan 
reproduced by, 628 ; on levy of tax by Sultan Shams-ud-Dln, 632 ; on 
the length of the jarlb, 633 ; on the system of revenue in Kashmir, 
633 ; on saffron crop, 647 ; on the growth of saffron, 647 ; 26 roads 
led from the Valley during the time of, 654; on Kashmir being 
unconquerable, 658 ; Bad Shah also overran Sind according to, 665; 
Sultan Abu Sa'id Mlrza sends a present of horses to. Zain-ul- c Abidin 
according to, 665 ; on the number of troops during the reign of Akbar, 
670 ; Kablr lived in the time of Sikandar Lodi according to, 707; 
Dlwan Kirpa Ram was Ranblr’s—, 802. 

Abu’l Mansur Khan, reference to—in the introduction to the commentary 




Abu Talib Kalim, birth, 355; as poet-laureate of Shah Jahan, 355, 452; 
his works, 355; death, 355; on Sa'di, 450. 

Abu’l Hasan QazI of Shiraz, Tilak’s coming to, 485. 

Abu’l Qasim, Mulla, Baba Majnun’s general education under, 496. v ^ 

Abu Sa*Id Mlrza, Sultan, his _reign, 357; Jamil directed to Bad Shah’s 
court by, 540; Zain-ul-‘AbidIn sends ambassadors to, 665; sends 
a present of horses to Zain-ul-'Abidln, 665. 

Abu Hanlfa, the Shaikh-uI-Islam of Istanbul was regarded as the, 605; 
foundation of constitutional law laid bv, 611; the Qudun gives the 
best exposition of the system of, 611; distinction between Muslim 
and non-Muslim not made by, 611; the school of theology and 
jurisprudence becomes dominant after the death of, 611; his disciples, 
611; overwhelming Kashmiri followers of, 618. 

Abu’l Hasan Bande, Khwaja, grain distributed from the State stores by 
653. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Abyssinia, the Sikhs’ treatment of the Kashmiris in strong contrast with 

the:': savage: custom; ofb -V > - AA: ■ ;:: : yy-' - .A' 

Achabal, the bdradan at, 519; delight in a visit to, 539; spring, 539 ; 
its ancient name, 539; lofty trees around, 539; Col. Torrens’s visit 



to, 540 ; a modern doet’s feelings on, 540 ; diminution of the springs 
of, 542. 

Achievements of Sultan Firuz Shah » The, the sources of State income 
during Firuz Shah’s time, quoted, f.n. 630. 

^ Adalat Masjid, Mahal la, the tomb of Madanl in, 506. 

Adam Khan, marches down to Jammu, 666; resists the Mughuls, 666 ; 
gives up life rather than surrender to the Mughuls, 666. 

Aden, Maharaja Dalip Singh detained in, 749. 

Ad% Granth, The, The Granih Sahib is also called, 706 ; written by Bhai 
Gurdas at the dictation of Guru Arjun, 706. 

Adlna Beg Khan, Ran] it Dev released on the intervention of, 755. 

Adhyayas, the Sangilratnakara on music divided into, 547. 



Administration of state in olden days, 616 ; the history of, 617. 

Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi, The, the Shaikh-ul-Islam’s duties 
quoted, f.n. 605; ‘Ala’-ud-Din’s payment to the armv quoted, 

670. V .g; . 

Adriatic, Venice the jewel of the, 586. 

Advac Library, English translation of the Sangitratnakara published by 

gpgthe, • 

Afdqi, MuBa Hasan, the poet Hubbi placed under the tutelage of, 474. 

J Afghans, the shawl industry improved by, 564 ; silk industry encouraged 

>7^; ^e ^ the rule of, 602; 

no departure from the later Mughul coinage made bv, 640; the value 
of the rupee during the rule of, 643; the mode of warfare of the, 668; 

the method of attack, 668 ; the-army moved with great rapidity, 

669 ;. actual fighting of the army of, 669 ; as expert skirmishers, 669, 
love of war the dominating factor of, 669 ; the war a trade for the, 
669; favourite arms of, 669; as excellent swordsmen, 669; the 
number of soldiers in Kashmir under the, 670 ; harshness to 
Kashmiris, 676; when Kashmir was lost, its importance realized 
by, 677 ; Kashmiris’ military service and spirit discountenanced by, 
677 ; transfer from Kashmir to Kabul the armies of, 699; Punjab 
being a part of the dominion of, 710 ; Banjit Singh acquires immense 
booty by the destruction at Multan of the power of, 720; ‘AzimKhln 
denuded the Valley of the most tried troops of, 720; Banjit Singh’s 
conquest removed the last vestige of the power of, 721; Banjit 
refuses permission to British army passage during the time of the 
First—War, 763; certain countries cannot ignore the proximity of 
the land of, 776. 

Afghanistan, new drugs introduced into India from, 493. See also the 

^ ' Index to Vol. 

Afiatoon el Zeman, Jaequemont after his Sikh contacts known as, 736. 

Afrasiyab Khan, reference in the introduction of the commentary on the 

'V Shara’i'-ul-lslam, 358. - . 
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Agnivarna, the first Raja of the Dogra line was called, 753 : settles 
at Parol, 753; son, 753. ^ * 

Agnigarbha, fifth successor of Agnivarna, 753. 

Agra, the Mughul style of Kashmir buildings is practically the same as 
that of, 515; Mughul gardens built in, 525. 

Agrarian System of Moslem India , The, Moreland on land revenue system, 

quoted, f.n. 632; Kashmiri peasants’ 51-day rebellion quoted. 
f.n. 634. 

Agriculture, in Kashmir, 645-651; Aurangzib’s interest in, 646 ; during 


to cultivation of saffron, 



Ahmad Shah Durrani, coin of 1162 a. h. belongs to the Mughul Emperor 
Ahmad Shah and not to—, 638; his coins, 641. See Index to Vol. I. 

Ahmadnagar, entrails of Aurangzib *Alamgir’s earthly remains enshrined 
at, 520. 

Ahmad, the artist, 559. 

Ahmad Beg Khan, Akhund Rahnuma goes to perform the Hajj in the 
time of, 571. 

Ahmad Sarhindi, Shaikh, his parentage, 379 ; death, 379; titles, 379; 
writings, 379 ; imprisoned by Jahangir, 379 ; his release, 379 ; gets 
a dress of honour from Jahangir, 379. 

Ahmad Shah, Mufti, Mufti Muhammad Shah Sa'adat’s maternal uncle’s 
son, f.n. 345. 

Ahmad Kashmiri, Mulla, teacher, Dar-ul-'Ulum, Nau-Shahr, 347 ; compiler 
of the Bahr-ul-Asmdr, 348 ; the poet, 447 ; reference to, 456. See 
also the Index to Vol. I. 


Ahmad Rumi, the poet, 447. 

Ahsanullah, Sir, of the Dacca Nawwab family, 729. 

Ahsan, ZafarKhan, extension of garden by, 530 ; uses the word Shalamar, 
530. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

A’m-i-Akbari, The , reference to Abu’l Fazl’s views on Shaikh Ya'qSb 
Sarfi,fn. 360 ; reference to Shaikh Ya'qub’s poetical name, 361; 
quoted, f.n. 458 ; reference to Maui in the, 555 ; Akbar’s dictum 
on art quoted, 555 ; Abu’l Eazl’s views on calligraphy quoted, 558 ; 
reference to improvement of the shawl department by Akbar, 
564; Abu’l Fazl on silk-worms quoted, 574; boat-making in 
Kashmir quoted, 586-587 ; Kashmir land revenue system quoted, 
633; reference to the revenue of Kashmir, 635 ; Kashmiri weights 
and measures quoted, 643; reference to Kabir, 707. 

‘Aini, Mulla, teacher of Shaikh Ya'qub Sarfi, 359; death in Kashmir, 


* A’m-i-Dharmarth, The, Gulab Singh’s private charities were constituted 
into the, 791; tuition to students on behalf of the ruler accord 
to, 792. 'v : i; -j.,’y :v ■ ■' :: 
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a set of 24 paintings produced before the Iranian style of 
painting’ was encouraged by, 555; five Kashmiri painters were 
included in the court of, 557 ; Nasta‘Uq script favoured by, 55S; 

Muhammad ■, Husain was the court-calligraphist of, 558;-on 

Muhammad Husain, 559; ‘All Chaman Kashmiri was one of the 
poted calligraphists in the court of, 559; the shawl department 
improved by, 564 -orders double-storeyed boats, 588 ; issues 
ordinances about revenue, 619; his attitude towards non»Muslims, 
6 : 

reduces rev 
of his reign 
tl 

rival factions 



annexation of 


o Kashmir 

635 

coins stri 

ick i 

f, 640: Ka 

shmr 


measures during the time of, 644; standard high a as fixed by, 645; 
Pir Panjai traversed by, 654; expedition to Kashmir by, 654 $ 
Mughuls enter the Valley under, 667 ; the number of troops in Kashmir 
during the reign of, 670; the Kuh-i-Maran wall constructed to overawe 
Kashmiris by, 675; the story about the introduction of the pheran, 

676; Guru Amar Das’s friendly relations with, 700-701;- 

visits Guru Amar Das’s residence, 701; Dogra revolts in the reign 
of, 754; Eanbir held gatherings on the model of, 802. 

Akbar-nama, The, a. history of Afghan rule by Mulla Hamldullah, 399;— 
y translated by Pare, 409 ; Abu’l Fazl’s—division of land in Kashmir 
^ reference to Kashmiri weights and measures, 

* ' fill 
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Akhbar-navis, of Ran] It Singh, 738. 

Akhbar-un-N awadir , The, reference to the revenue of Kashmir in, 635. 

Akhlaq-i-Jaldli, The, Chandra Bhan asks his son to read, 486. 

Akhlaq-i-Nasiri, The, Pandit Chandra Bhan asks Ms son to read, 486. 

Akhta Begl, each rank had its horses under, 660. 

Akhund Mulla Darvlsh, assists in running the Madrasa-i-Husain Shah, 
349. 

Akhund Mulla Muhammad Shah BadakhshanI, spiritual tutor of Prince 
Dara Shukuii, 350 ; death in Lahore, 350 ; school of Sufiism built 
at the instance of, 516 ; the mosque of, 515, 518 and 519. 

Akhund Mulla Sulaiman Kallu, the head of the Madrasa-i-Sayyid Mansur, 
Srinagar, 351. 

Akhund Rahnuma, performs the Hajj, 571; visits Andijan, 571; learns 
carpet-weaving, 571. ■/'; 

Akhur Bale, horses were looked after by, 659. x l ^ 

Akmal-ud-Dln Beg Khan Ahnal or Kamil, Mlrza, the Masmvl of, 
447. See below. 

Ahnal , or Kamil, Mlrza Akmal-ud-Din, parentage, 476 ; named 
by Shah Jahan, 477 ; education, 477 ; his works, 477 ; death, 477 ; 
his Bahr-ul c -Irfan of 80,000 couplets, 477. 

Alapathar, the, blue lagoon above Glulmarg, 543. 

'Ala Baba, see Sa‘Id Baba, 563. 

Ala’-ud-Dln Khaljl, of Delhi, artillery in use under him, 663 ; payment 
to cavalry men by, 670. 

Ala’-ud-Din, Sultan, Qrivara on, 551 ; makes law on non-inheritance 
bv bad women, 619 ; Sultan Shihab-ud-Dln, the younger brother 
of, 663. 

Alaska, the sale of, 770. 

Albania, mulberry silk is produced in, 573. 

Albert Museum, twenty-four remarkable paintings in the, 555; Ardabli 
Mosque carpet is in the, 571. 

AI-Biruni, Abu Baihan, on strict watch over the passes, 656. See also 
Index to Vol. I. 

Aldous Huxley, on Kashmiri gardens, 525; on the roads of Kashmir, 
827. See also Index to Vol. I. 

Alexander, Bihatab graecized into Hydaspes by the historians of, 537. 

Alf az-ul-Adviyah, by ShirazI, a work on tJnanl drugs, 494. y 

Algeria, mulberry silk is produced in, 573. 

Al-Ghuza , Kashmiri players are experts at wind instruments like, 553. 

Algiers, Tibet was to Kashmir what-was to France at one time, 665. 

All, Syed Amir AH, on Muslim jurisprudence, 609; on the position 
of women among Athenians, 613 ; on polygamy and law, 613; on 
under the Islamic law, 614 ; on Muslim marriage, 614; on the 
excesses of a Muslim husband, 614; his Mohammedan Law quoted, 

; on the backward condition of Indian Muslim women, 615. 
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ab Khan, leading persons of Kashmir, 357. 


Hamadan, reference to his verses in the Dabistan , 372 ; his efforts 
for the shawl industry, 563. See Index to Vol. I for more' 
references. 

‘All Shlrazi, Mnlla, Kashmiri scholar and poet, 447. 

‘All Naql, physician, 497 ; his death, 497. 

‘All Mardau Khan, restoration of bridges undertaken by, 521 ; Chashma- 
i-Shahi laid out by, 533 ; severe famine in the time of, 653 ; takes 
energetic steps to import grain, 653. See also Index to Vol. I, 

‘All Shah, x$rrvara on, 551-552. See also Index to Vol, I. 

‘All Chaman Kashmir!, a calligraphist, of Akbar’s court, 559. 

‘All Shah Chak, takes the title of Badshah , 639. See Index to Vol. I.. 

‘All, Caliph, raised almost to divine rank by some Shfas, 688. 

‘Allmullah, Khwaja, founder of the Nawwab family of Dacca, 729. 
Alizarin dve, Kashmiri industry deteriorated owing to the importation 
of, 571. / 

‘AUamatul-'Ulama’ Khwaja Sa’in-ud-Din, author of a well-known Arabic- 
A.- work, 353, , 

Almond, delicately embossed on the silver head-bands, 582, 

Alps, Kashmir’s likeness to, 507. 

Alu Bukhara, prune, 493. 

* AmaEkar, one of the principal classes of the Kashmiri shawl is called,. 
*Amall, a type of Kashmiri embroidery, 569. 

Amar Das, Guru, third successor of Nanak, 700; cultivates friendly 
A. relations?with Akbar, 701; his son-in-law, 701. 

Amar Nath, Pratap Singh’s Chief Minister, 803 ; as Chief Minister, 810,. 
Amarnath, the cave of, 819. 

Amar Singh, Raja, in the family _ tree, 754a; the death of, 803; 
re-marriage, 807 ; as member, civil affairs, 807 ; as: member of the 
Regency Council, 808; as Premier, 809; Pratap Singh bestows- 
jagir on, 809 ; becomes Vice-President of the Council, 810 ; as 0,-in- 
C., 811; as Foreign Minister, 812; his death, 812; technical 
institute in the name of, 813; his son Hari Singh, 816. 

Amatiya Mandal, Kashmir’s Council of Ministers of Harl Singh called 
AVy -the, 831.^ : :-y• -Ai^A-A.'A'a:.'AA', : A;A- : a : 
Amhala, a district of the East Punjab, 704; JawShir Singh, departed 
---a.; to,'787. AAA:- A'-waaa ;.y ;A : A-.aa"Aav 

America, The United States of, ten per cent of Kashmiri shawls taken 

by, 566; estimate of the cost to the nation of a soldier’s life,. 
Ay;, 678 ; Russians sold Alaska to, 770. 

Amir Chaad, Diwan, Jammu was managed for Gulab Singh by, 803 ; his- 
death, 803. AAA: '-■=A'^Aa; n < AA.AR’' 

Amir Fathullah Shlrazi, died of typhoid due to the intemperate eating 
of hansa, 352. A See also Fazlullah Shlrazi. 

Amira Kadal, rebuilt by Mehan Singh, 750. See Index to Vol. I. 

Amir Khan of Tonk,» 733. A'' : '>oAA\'a 

Amir Khusrav, the influence of great masters of music like, 547. 
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Amir, over every ten Qa’ids of 10,000 men there was an, 657. 

Amir-i-Ghilmdn, boy-slaves of the king were supervised bv, 659. 

Amir Khan., of Tonk, Sayvid Ahnrad £t Shahid’s” association with, 733. 

Amir Singh, Mehan Singh was the son of, 738. 

Ampthill, Lord, visit to Kashmir, 818. 

Amritsar, Kashmiri minstrels in demand on marriage occasions in places 
like, 554 ; French had shawl establishments at, 567 ; Kashmiri 
weavers leave for, 568; the Bengali was one of the customers of 
the merchants of, 569 ; Zain-ul-‘Abidin’s stay at, 664 ; Taran Taian, 
in the district of, 701; origin of the city of-—, 701; six millions 
sterling in Ranjlt Singh’s treasury at, 712; Ranjlt Singh’s gift to 
the temple of Ram Das at, 713 ; Sher Singh shot while reviewing 
troops in the district of, 718 ; Kirpa Ram bestows a lakh of rupees 
in public charity at, 732 ; Jacquemont’s audience with Ranjlt Singh 
at, 736 ; Kashmir treaty with Gulab Singh concluded at, 763-764; 
Gulab Singh invested with the title of Maharaja at, 764 ; Mahatma 
Gandhi on the treaty of, 772. 

Amul, a town in the district of Mazandaran, Iran 354. 

Anand Kaul Bamlzal, Pandit, ex-President, Srinagar Municipality, 
on the origin of Kutilun, 351; on shawls, 562 f.n. ; 563 f.n.; 
565 f.n. ; carpets, 571. f.n. ; on papier m&che 578 f.n. 

Anand Narayan Mu 11 a, Pandit, his couplet on the future of Kashmiris, 


Anandpal, Kashmir gives shelter to, 667. 

Anandpur Makhkhowal, founded by Guru Tegh Bahadur, /. n. 703; 
Gobind Singh installed Guru at, 703. 

Anantnag, Achabal in the tahsil of, 535 ; Islamabad is also called, 570; 
the springs of, 570; gabbas or the floor cloths or coverings of, 570. 

Anant Ram, Dlwan, Kirpa Ram succeeded by his son, 803. 

Anchar lake, 538; swamp plant found mostly in, 589. 

Ancient Geography of India, The, Sir A. Cunningham’s reference to the 
morals of Kashmiris, 675. 

Ancient Geography of Kashmir, The, by Dr. Stein, quoted f.n. 537 ; 
on Kashmir parganas quoted, f. n. 628; on the population of 
Kashmir quoted, f.n. 629; Sir Aurel Stein’s remarks on G. T. 
Vigne quoted, f.n. 724. 

Ancient Monuments of Kashmir, by Pandit Ram Chandra Kak, 
reference to the principal features of the Pari Mahall, 516 ; quoted 
f.n. 516; quoted /. n. 532.' 

Andijan, in Russian Turkistan, weavers brought to Kashmir from, 563 ; 

carpets were manufactured in, 571. 

Andrews, Mr. F. H., on crafts and craftsmen of Kashmir, 594. 

Angad, Guru, biographer of Guru ’'Nanak, 700; Landa ' as .the ojr. y 
alphabet employed in the Punjab for the vernacular, 708 ; the Landa 

:lhvlahguhge : imp^ 

Anglo-Sikh War, Dalip’s deposition due to the, 749. 
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of wool, 569-70. 
introduces 




Anjuman , the council of Muslim military officers was called the, 660^ 
Anjuman Nusrat-ul-Islam, of Srinagar, /.». 345. 

Annie Besant, Mrs., a college opened at Srinagar through the efforts- 
of, 313. 

Ansarl, ’Abu Isma‘11, the title of Skaihh-ul-Isldm held by 

Aphorwat, the snowy leaning ridge of, 543; 

Applique, a type of the gabba or floor co\ enu_ 

‘Aqil Khan, Chandra Bhan enters the service of, 4? 
to the emperor, 4S6. 

Aqsardi, The, Khwaja ‘Abdullah’s annotation of 

Arabia, new drugs introduced into India from, 49.3 ; opium imj 
into India from, 493; Hindustan resounding with early niel 
of, 547 ; commercial intercourse between Roman provinces 

Arabs, uniformity in the a it of, 501; scientific treatment of legal 
principles by, 609 ; criminal law toned down by, 612 ; the condition 
of women among the, 613; were the first conquerors of Sind from 
‘Iraq, 617; Roman tactics copied by, 657 ; certain Kashmiris 
called themselves as, 683. 

AranI Mai, Kashm iri poetess, the wife of Bha wan Idas Kaehru, 

: y-y 405, 432. 

Aravat, abbreviation in Kashmiri of the * Urawat-nl-Wusqa, Srli 
:: 347. 

Archaeological Department of Jammu and Kashmir State, want of 

effort to save Bad Shah’s Wular Lake Palace bv the, 510. 

* *■ ” 

Archaeological Remains in Kashmir, by Pandit Anaud Kaul Bamlzaf 
if ; Y^^Y.35|: ; ; reference to Mughul gardens in, 535, 

Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report., reference to the palace 

of Sultan Zain-uI-Abidm made entirely of wood, 509. 

Archer, Major, Aide-de-Oamp to Lord Comix*rmere, reference to Begam 
Sumru’s remonstrance on not being allowed to beseige Blmratpur 

394. .y--y vy- 

Architecture of Kashmir, 505-521; details of the wooden —of Kashmir,. 

505-515. y : : . ;yyyxxYyY? 1y yYyy YYdAA;y.y;A,': ; ,' : . 

Ardahil, 'town, 503. Y/YyY'.: 

Ardabll Mosque Carpet, 503 ; 571. 

‘Arif, over every ten soldiers was an, 657. 

Arjun Dev, Guiu, his Alal-Takht, 701; as Sachcha Padshah, 701 ; as- 

thinker and poet, 701; the Guru Granth Sahib compiled by, 701; 

l;. ^^ I sent to Kashmir by, 701 ; gives up the faqifs garb,. 

701; supports Prince Khus.u, 701; amicable relations with 

Mivan Mir, 702 ; his sou and successor, 702 ; dictates the Granth 

Sahib to Bhal Curd as, 706; selects for inclusion, in the Granth, 

.^v ; r. writings of 75 Hindu and Muslim bards, 706 ; misrepresentation that 

:y;yy: Jahangir killed—, 727 ; Arjunmal, the variant of Arjun Dev Gurfi y 

prohibition to Sikhs to cat flesh renewed 
Y: : y by, 702. Yy y y ‘ yk^yyAyy^yx 
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near 
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came 


Rustak in Badakhshan, 350; Mulla Shah. BadakhshSttl" 


Army, duty of the C.-in-C. to organize the, 602; the main divisions or 
the Kashmir—, 661; recruitment to the, 662 ; weapons used bv the. 

used by the, 662. 

Mughuls, The, reference to the haram accompanying.' 
campaigns, /.w. 668. * > 
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armv on 

■ 

‘Arradah, catapult. 

Arrah, the Dal fed by the River, 534. 

of Asia, 501 ; feature of Muslim, 501; genius of Islamic, 501 
Kashmir’s, 502;—in human society, 503. 

or Arzang, Mani’s wonderful figures celebrated by the name of. 
555. 

Arthur Neve, Dr., on Kashmiri Muslim’s reverence for relics, 688; 
quoted, f.n. 793; quoted, f.n. 818. 

Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon, The, reference to Indian textiles 



Aryan languages, Kashmir Pandit wins laurels in, 487. 

Arzang or Artang, which see. 

ArzanI, Muhammad Akbar, author of the Qardhddm-i-Qadiri, 494. 

Arzu, Siraj-ud-Dln c Ali Khan, reference to Ghani’s verses by, 464. 

Asad Pare, birth, 411 ; death, 411 ; illiterate poet, 411 ; his travels,. 
411 ; marriage, 411 ; his satirical poems, 411. 

Asadabad, Hamadan, in Iran, Sayyids of, 357. 

Asadullah Mir, folk-songs quoted, 429. 

Asaf Khan, Mirza Ja'far, the poet Au]i enters the service of, 470 ; his. 
reversion to India, 470 ; the Nashat on the Dal built by, 532 i 
the Nashat, called the Garden of Gladness of, 543 ; the return of— 
on parganas, 628; re-distributes land in Kashmir, 635. 

Asdomi, a melody of Kashmiri music, 549. 

Ashraf, Muhammad Said, the poet Sati°s association with, 473. 

Ashjdr-ul-KImld, one of the works of Khwaja A‘zam, 373. 

Asiatic Review, The, Mr. Garrett’s article on Sikhs quoted from, 709. 

Asiatic Researches, The, Leyden’s reference to the authorship of the- 
Dahistan in, 371. 

Asia, Western, opium a native of, 493; art of, 501. BBBBBBB-B 

‘Asimi, a clan tracing its descent from ‘Asim, a son of Caliph ‘Umar- 
Fariiq the Great, 358. 

Asrdr~ul-Abrar, The, by Baba Da’ud Mishkatl, information collected 
from, /. n. 345. 

Assam, Guru Tegh Bahadur being engaged in fighting in the war of,. 

. 703. 

; ■ Astrology,; proficiency of the Yaz ir-i-A‘ zam in, 601. yyy K.i 

‘Ata Husain, Miyan Tan Sain, the noted singer, was given the name. 
of, 533. ■' 3/ BBBBBB :: ; BBBBBBBBWBB 
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Aurangzlb ‘Alamgir, Emperor, reference in the Jang-nmm to, 465; rewards 
to FurughI, 472 ; Hakim ‘Inayatullak Ganal begins practice during 
; the last days of, 496 ; sepulchre which enshrines the earthly remains 

curious mosques mostly raised by, 521; Aurangabad, the 
\ garden k535; fondness for Kashmiri shawls by, 564; Muktasib’s 
duties during the time of, 605; pimps not tolerated during the time 
of, 606 ; Karon’s duties during the reign of, 606; has recourse to 
Jizya , 620; non-Muslims under, 626 ; no capital punishment under— 
626 ; lenient in punishment, 627 ; edict of——permitting all to sue 
Government, 627 ; standard type of coin adopted by, 640 ; interest 
in agriculture of, 646; edict on agricultural rents, 646; accident 
to the camp of, 655 ; misrepresentation regarding the killing of 
' Tegh Bahadur by, . 727. 

Anrangabad, the garden of Aurangzlb ‘’Alamgir, 535. 

Aurel Stein, Sir, on the sub-divisions of Kashmir, 628; on the number 
of parganas in Kashmir,: 628; suggests investigation to the author 

of the notable Kashmiris concealing their identity, 683. See 

- Index to Vol. I, 

.Australian, import of cheap—-yam, 569, 

Austrian Tyrol, familiar resemblance of Kashmir houses to, 508. 

Avantipor, Hindu temple at, 505; the Khanqah at Tral, seven miles 
from, 515; Wastarwan hill near, 524..'' 


the engineer of, 653 
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Avodbya, Dogra royal line traces its descent from Rama who came' 
from, 753; Agnivarma presumed to be the brother of the. King’ 
of, 753; Banda or Lachchman Das’s family migrated from, 705., 

Ayurvedic, Hindu system of medicine, 492; receives set-back, 493 

~ ; saffron used in the-—system, 649. 


* 


Khan, Sardar, Jami £ Masjid repaired by, 513; chogha invented in 
the time of, 563 ; the strength of Afghan troops in Kashmir during’ 
the time of, 670. 



Maulavl Muhammad Husain, quoted, 452 ; on Akbar’s liking of 
boats, 587. ' : 

Azdn, Muslims were forbidden to utter, 726. 

Azar Kaiwan, alleged author of the Dabistan according to Sir J J 
Modi, 369. ' ‘ 

‘Azim, Hakim Muhammad, Ran]It Singh’s court physician, 496 ; Arabic 
scholar and poet, 497 ; curious tradition, 497 ; silk production 
entrusted to, 575; his son, 575. 

‘Azim Khan, Sardar, Afghan governor, 487; denuded the Valley of 
Afghan troops, 720; Punch raja allies himself with, 760. 

‘Azlz-ud-Dln, Mufti, teacher of Mufti Muhammad Shah Sa £ adat, /.»„ 


‘AzIz-ud-Din Riza Ansari, Faqlr, attempts to cure Ranjit Singh’s laqwa» 
713; to study Kashmir climate Ranjit Singh deputed, 7211 

‘Azizullah Haqqani, Kashmiri lyricist, 408; his works, 408. 

*Azlz Darvlsh, Kashmiri poet, his folk-songs quoted, 426-427. 


Baba Baud Khaki, as a poet of Persian, 457, 458. 

Baba Da’ud Mishkdti, author of the Asrar-ul-Ahrar. f.n. 345; hfo 
nick-name, 373. 

Baba Haidar, the Jami £ Mosque at Islamabad stands close to the 
tomb of, 570. ' 

Baba Isma‘11 Kubravi, the great grandson of Abu’l Masha f ikh Shaikh, 
Sulaiman, 349; as Padshah’s spiritual 349. 

Baba Majnun Narvari, studies medicine from Khwaja ‘Abdullah GhSzI,, 
496 ; parentage, 496 ; death, 496 ; Ganai was a pupil of, 496. 

Baba Nasib-ud-Din Ghdzi, the Madrasa-i-Mulla Kama! and Mulla Jamal 
turned out men like, 352. 

Babur, his reign dealt in the Tabaqat-i-Shah Jahanl, 357 ; builds gardens' 
on the banks of the Jumna, 525; the Sultanate of Delhi neglected 
artillery and suffered defeat at Panipat by, 663; Ba<J Shah send® 
ambassador to the grandfather of, 665. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Babu Nilambar Mukerjee, Maharaja Ranbir Singh places the silk industry 
under his Chief Justice, 575; one of the litterateurs of Ranblr’a 
court, 802. 

Babfi Nasrullah ‘Isai, one of the litterateur's of Ranbir’s court, 802. 

Bachl, a woman of extraordinary beauty whq influenced Mulla Muhsim 

Bachhapor, Bagh-i-llahi situated near the village of,''542,/; 

Badr-ud-Din Qadlrl Jllanl, see Budhu Shah. 
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4Ba4 Shab, Mirza Pir Muhammad, grandson of Timur, was the contem 
porary of, 495 ; his conquest of Tibet and the Punjab, 495 ; Mirza 
Haidar’s reference to the Raj dan of, 510 ; his love of music, 549-50 ; 
Jamil directed to the court of, 549 ; the witty Mulla Jamil played 
the part of Akbar’s Mulla Du Pavaza for the court of, 549 ; imports 
calligraphists from Central Asia, 558 ; silk sericulture in his time, 574 
Oandarbal and Nau Shahr were chosen as places for factories for the 
manufacture of paper in the time of, 577 ; papier mache introduced 
by, 577 ; wood-carving receives a stimulus in the time of, 586; 
Muhammad Khan, the Prime Minister of, 619 ; administration of 
Hindu law under, 625 ; annual produce of rice during the time of, 
645 * ‘the conquest of the Punjab by—-’s army mentioned in the 
Ma’dsir-i-Rahimi, 664; western Tibet also added to the dominion 
of, 665. See also under Zain-ul-'Abidin for farther references. 

Uadi Khu, Bad Shah’s halt at Amritsar and the digging of the, 664. 

Uadakhshan, the lapidary of Srinagar imports his valuable stones from, 
■ ; > : y 523-524.; ■ , 

Baden Powell, on Kashmir papier mache, 578. 

Bargain, one of the three tahslls of Baramula, 629; clash between 
Sunnis and ShPas at, 801. 

- Badshah-nama, The, Mulla ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori’s description of gardens 

in the, 542. 

iBadydn, dill seed, an Iranian drug, 493. 

Baggu-gosha (William Pear), facilities for horticulture in Kashmir, as 
in the case of, 653. 

Bagh, a tahsll of Punch, 760. 

Bdghai-i-Skd’ir Wari, the Poets’ Gardens, 350. 

IBagh-i-Anguri, the modern Malkha, 349. 

Bagh-i-^Aishabad, reference in the Badshah-nama to, 542; 

-7-Afzalabad, reference in the Bddshdh-ndma to, 542; 

-Bahr-Ara, Mulla ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori’s description of, 542 ; 

^—-Buldi, the kiosk at Samarqand, 510. 

--—Dilkusha, the kiosk in Samarqand, 510. 

—---Dilawar Khan, Yigne on, 542. 

-----Firuz Khan, reference in the Bddshdh-ndma to, 542, 

—_—Husain Shah, planted by Ob aka, 528. 

— -—-Ilahi, planted by Jahangir, 542. 

--Khan, the kiosk in Herat, 510. 

———Khidmat Khan, on the Dal island, 542. 

. -——Murad, in the Dal, reference in the Bddshdh-ndma to, 542. 

-Nagin, garden laid by Akbar, now in ruins, 528. 

--—Nfir Afshan, planted by Nur Jahan, 542. 

.. . - Safa, reference in the Bddshdh-ndma to, 542. 

— -—Safid, the kiosk in Herat, 510. ■ 

— ■ Shahabad, built by Muhammad Qull Turkman, 542.;; 

-Shahr, the 

--Tulani, Bagh-i-Zafar Khan also called, :§42,b;. ; f 

---Yusuf Shah, planted by Chaks, 528. 
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Bagh-i-Zafar Khan, reference in the Bddshdh-ndwict to, 542. 

-Zaina-kot, gardea plaated by Zain-ul- £ AbidTn, 528. 

-Zaina-dab, gardea laid oat by Zain-ul- £ Ibidin ia Naushahr, 528. 

-Zaina-gir, one of the famoas gardens planted in Nan Shahr by 

Zain-ul-'Ibidln, 528; ; ;/:■ 

—-Zaina-por, gardea plaated by Zain-ul-‘Abidin, 528. 

Baghdad, reference to the University of, 343 ; medicine was cultivated 
with success under the fostering care of the Caliphs of, 492 ; Sayyid 
Yahj' a visits Kashmir from, 565 5 the Caliphate comes to the 
'Abbasids of, 600, the school of theology and jurisprudence founded 
by Imam Abu Hanifa became dominant in, 611; the Abu Hanlfa 
School of jurisprudence was officially recognized by the Caliphs of, 
611; a non-Muslim was granted a decree against the Caliph of, 
625; Dr. Honigberger arrives at, 784; 

BaJia, Mulla Baha-ud-Din, birth 480; studies, 480 ; lives by teaching, 
480; his works, 480 ; death, 480; couplets quoted, 481. 

Bahach, a kind of large Kashmiri boat, 587. 

Bahadur Shah, Sdti's progress under, 473 ; Guru Cobind Singh was 
appointed to a military command at Nanded by, 704 ; gives land to 
raise Guru Gobind Singh’s shrine, 704 ; sends his surgeon to attend 
Guru Gobind Smghs injuries, 704. 

Bahar Ara’, a site of a Mughul palace in Kashmir (now a leper asylum!), 
is called, 533. v 

Bahr-AraV or Bahar Kra’, garden laid out by Nur Jahan, 533. 

Bahdr-i-Gulshan-i-Kashmir, The, Kashmiri Pandits had acquired pro¬ 
ficiency in Persian according to, 485 ; couplets selected from, f.n. 
488. 

Bahat, Bagh-i-FIruz Khan on the, 542. v y:.- 

Bahat Bibi, her sayings, 388 ; her grave, 388. 

Baha-ud-Din Ganj Bakhsh, Khwaja, the ziyarat of, 667. See also Index 
to Yol. I. 

Bahlil Lodi, Nanak was born in the time of, 699. 

Bahu-Lochana, eldest son of Agnigarbha, 753 ; succeeds his father, 753 ; 
founds the town and fort of Bahu, 753. - 

Bahram-quliah (Bahramgalla), Akbar arrived at, 654 ; Shaikh Imam-ud- 
Din reaches, 774. 

Bahr-i-Tawil , the by Niku, a classic, 486. Tauflq’s treatise, 474. 

Bahr-ul-Irfan, The, by Atonal, 477. 

BaihaqI, Sayyid Hasan, regency set up for Muhammad Shah under the 
direction of, 608. For Baihaqis see Index to Vol. 

Baillie, Mr. Neil B.E., his views on Muslim law of sale, 625. 

Bailliere, H., publisher of the Thirty-jive Years in the East by Dr. 

;/ HoDigbager, f.n. 716 ; reference 

Bait-ul-Muqaddas, Wailing Wall of the Aqsa in the, 688 . 



Balwant Singh, Jammu family chart, 754a. 

Balzac, reference to the “white cashmere”, in, 566. 

Bambas, the chief victims of the Afghans in Kashmir were the brave, 

676 ; the supposed origin of--from BanI Ummayah, 676 ;- 

were not treated properly, 969 ; ——of Muzaffarabad inflict great 
losses on Sikhs, 744; Imam-ud-Din routed Dogra troops with the 
help ■ of, 774. See Index to Voi. I. 

Bamboos, according to the Hidayah, are not subject to tithe, 632. 

Bma-suravadha the first secular poem of Kashmiri referred to, 398. 

Banda Bairagi, Guru Gobind Singh’s successor, who slaughtered the 
family of Buddhu Shah, 704; burns the bones of Buddhu Shah’s 

ancestors, 704 -was a Sasan Brahman, 705; after his baptismal 

Lachhman Das calls himself, 705 ; Mr. Ganda Singh says - was a 

Rajput, f.n. 705 ; Mr. Ganda Singh gives different names of the 

parents of-, /. n. 705.; captured and executed, 706 ; the Khalss 

■ was divided after, 706./;;v : ;'^ 

Banafsha, violet flower, one of the drugs introduced into India during 
Muslim rule, 493.'- ^ 

Banerjee, Dr. P., on ancient warfare, 661. 

Bdng-i-Sahar , The, in Kashmiri, a poem by Mlrza Ghul&m Hasan Beg 

Banias, under Muhammad bin Tughluq people were not to suffer any 
combinations amongst, 606; when Gulab Singh surveyed his purchase 
of Kashmir, the banid in him grumbled, 777. 

Banihal Pass, the Ver-nag spring not far from the-pass, 535 ; 8,984 

feet above the sea-level where the Jammu-Srlnagar road crosses 

range, 594; the road over the-is 42 miles from the 

point where it starts to climb on one side till it reaches the bottom 
on the other, 595 ; Jammu-Srlnagar-—route considered a costly 
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project for a railway, 596 ; neighbourhood of——considered favour¬ 
able for a tunnel, 596 ; estimated cost of-electric line, 596 ; veins 

of precious metals were known to exist near, 829. 

Bankipur Oriental Public Library Catalogue , The, reference to the MSS. of 
Shaikh Najm-ud-Din bin Abi Qasim Ja'far Hilli, 357. 

Baqir ‘All, Mirza, see Mirza Baqir ‘All. 

Baqir Kashmiri, Mulla, one of the learned men of the court of Jahangir, 

354; in the service of Shah Jahan, 559 ;-was considered a master 

of NastaHiq, Ta'liq, Naskh and Shikast, 559. 

Bdmdari, the purity of style and perfection of detail of, 515;-is a. 

summer-house in a garden, f.n. 515 ; a—-facing the lake near the 

Pari Mahall, 516 ; a large tank built of bricks in front of the-, 

516 ; the-at Achabal is in existence, 519 ; fresco on the walls. 

of the, 557. ' .U y : , y yVj' 

Barakzais, dissension among them egged on Sayyid Ahmad “ Shahid 
to Peshawar, 734. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Baramula * town, 408; monastery of King Lalitaditya at, 502 * river 
Jhelum’s navigation continues to, 537; Jhelum is about. 
100 yards broad at, 537; Jhelum’s winding sluggishly from 
Srinagar towards, 537 ; Jhelum descends a deep decline of 
rocks from the pass of, 537 ; the distance from Khanabal to, 538; 
Jhelum was a great highway of traffic before the construction of 

motor roads between Srinagar and-, 538 ; printed gabbas are a 

speciality of, 570; the Valley of Kashmir divided into two mzdrais T 
one was the wizarat of, 629 ; the wizarat of — embraces three 
tahsils, 629 ; the recruitment of the army was furnished by men 
from, 662 ; the isolated fort at-gave employment to Sikh regi¬ 
ments, 671 ; the raja of, 679 ; the educated Kashmiri of-has: 

begun seriously to think of himself, 684; the gurdwdra of- 

was built by Nalwa; 729 ; construction of the gurdwdra at, 750 ; 
Buniyar, about 14 miles from, 814 ; dredges were used at, 814. 

Baranghar, the Right Wing, reference to the array of horsemen by Timur,. 
660. . . . ■ . 

Bari'a, Blbl, parentage, 387 ,* conversion, 387; marriage, 387; death* 
387 ; photograph of her tomb on page 93, Vol. I. 

Barley, one of the crops of Kashmir, 646. 

Baroda, musical conference at, f.n. 548 ; libraries started as far back as 
1910 in, 690; announces establishment of a University, 690; the 
area of, 776 ; Jammu and Kashmir is equal to certain states and—- 
put : together, 776. " 

Baron Hfigel, on Mehan Singh’s insulting treatment of the Muslim Raj as 
of Kashmir, 679 ; visits Hari Singh Nalwa, 729; on Col. Mehan 
Singh, 740; his conversation with Ranjit Singh, 740 ; on G-ulab 
Singh, 758. ■ 

Baron Erich von Schonberg, on Kashmiris’ attachment to his native land, 
681; on the failure to form Kashmiri colonies away from the Valley, 
681; Kashmiris’ oppression cannot deprive them of enjoying the 
beauty of nature, 681; anecdotes about Ranjit Singh related by,. 
711; observations on Kirpa Ram, 731; sketch of contemporary 
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and Gulab Singb, 773. 

Bagh-i-Anguri, the modern Malkha, 349. 

Barton, Sir William, on the industrial 
Edward Blunt agrees with the view 
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Na’lb, 737 
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Basant Bdgh, the, Col. Mehan Singb built, 744; no achievement of Sikh 


Basir Khan Kbandabbavanl, Mulla, tbe teacber of Shaikh Ya £ q5b Sirfi 
359. / ; . ; 

Basket-makers, during Muslim rule in Kashmir tax was levied on, 631. 

Basobli, Kashmir absorbed, 775; Gulab Singh hands over land in lien 

Prat a p Singb exchanges 


of annual payment to the rajas of, 775 
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is now a 
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674;-come from tbe part of Holland 

branches of tbe Rhine and tbe North Sea, 

Batich, description of a Kashmiri jug which is si 
%; v called, 584. 

Batta. preference to Kashmiri Muslim to a nc 
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Batta,' preference to Kashmiri Muslim to a non-Kashmiri Hindu 03 

also Index to Vol. I. 

Battle-ground,: choosing of tbe, 660. 

Bayaderes (dancing girls), Gulab Singb used to entertain foreign visit©; 

BB ■ with—B^' ;' : v . 

Baym-i-Waqi, The, by Khwaja ‘Abdul Karim, 381. 

Baydz, i.e., note-book, tbe poet Chandra Bhin Brahman’s couple 
quoted by tbe Persian poet Sd’ib in bis, 486. 

Bazwalpor, village of, Abu’l Fazl’s reference to a cascade calls 
Shalimar, 530. cOOjX0 :0 • . 0 ;B0 ;.BB 

Beas, Akbar visited Guru Amar Das’ residence at Goindwal on tbe, 701 


rivers-and tbe Indus, 763, 

Bed-mush, rose and-brought in a revenue of one lakh of rupees 

yyv per annum to the Mugbuls according to Lawrence, 543 . 

Eedis, the sect of, 699; Nanak’s descendants, 700. 

Beg, Sultan Isfandyar bin . .. Sultan JanI, Najml poet enters tbe 
B : B service of, 472-473. ■ 

Beg, Mirza ‘Adil Khan, Quli Khan’s son, 477; settles in Kashmir, 477 . 
Beg Cbelebi, Sultan Muhammad of Turkey gave tbe title of ShaiMi-ul~ 
Islam to the Mufti of Istanbul, 605. 

Beg dr, Gulab Singb regulated, 781 ;—— was a misery for tbe people, 

810; one of the features of tbe settlement of Kashmir, 811 ;-- 

B;0 was done away with under Pratap Singb, 814system should 

vBB be abolished, 82 SBbBBBB : ' ; -- ; '' ; - 

Beggars, Islamabad (Anantnag) was swarming with, 723. 
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), Bast Africa, 3rd Kashmir Raghu Pratap Rifles Battalion 
aired, 816. 

f Kashmir were a separate British province, the Governor would 
spent his salary in, 772. ' : 

hirgeon-Major H.W., on Kashmiri’s skill and lack of muscular 
igth, 689. 

the poet, Shiyl travelled to Calcutta by way of, 482; Diwan 

a Ram leaves for-to live the life of a recluse, 731 ; Gulab 

a’s pilgrimage to, 787 ; Ranbir’s ambition that Jammu should 


is Asiatic Society published Blochmann s English Translation of 
d’in-i-Akbari 558 ; silk is. produced in——, 573 ; Akbar 

rs double- storeyed boats on the-model, 588 ; Moorcroft 

was a famous veterinary surgeon in the service of the 

India Company in-, 591 ; a woman sues Sultan 

as-ud-DIn of, 623 ; Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din who ruled over, 
when Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din was enjoying royal honours 
lonargaon in, 623 ; reference to the law-abiding prince 
is-ud-Din of, 623 ; Achievements of Saltan Firuz Shah 
ed by the Royal Asiatic Society of, f.n. 639 ; Rogers’ contribu- 
on Kashmir coins to the J oar ml of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
638 ; Kashmir has the next highest percentage area of the rice 
in India (united) after, 645 ; Col. T. H. Hendlev, sometime 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society of, 675 ; Kashmiris in 
owned their origin, 683 ; on the return of Tegh Bahadur from 
Dr. Thomas Thomson, Assistant Surgeon, army of, 744 ; 
shing silk industry in, 802; Nilambar Babu was personally 
acted in the Kashmir silk industry as he hailed from, 802. 


—was one of the most important 

—.—Arrmlnv TCasTirmri wAJWem. 


engages 
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Berhampore Factory, the silk factory set up at Kasim Bagh was known 
as, 576. 

Berlin, F. Sarre’s Islamic Bookbindings published in, 579; F. Sarre was 
director of several museums in, f.n. 579 ; his death near, o79. 

Bernier, visit to Char Chinar, 511; on Achabal, 539; on Jahan-Ara’s 
(or Rai) garden, 540 ; as a contrast to the description of-—- 
of Jahan-Ara’s garden, Col. Torrensl makes sad reading, o40 

remarks on Kashmir’s shawl industry, 564; on a Mughul horseman 

shooting six times before a musketeer can fire twice, 6 0 . 

Betel nut, ' taxes on sellers of——during Muslim rule in Kashmir, 631. 

Beveridge, H., accepted Mu bad Shah as the author of the Dabistan 
and considered his real name to be Zulqadr Khan having ^ ^e 

Jakanain bv fm. 544 ; on the division of land m Kashmir, 634 , 
the Akbar-wfcrm English translation by, quoted, f.n. 644; the Akbar- 











given m 
Singh confers 

of 15 




younger 

Indian saints called, 705 ; derivation of the word 
706 ; hymns of the— 






Bhagvat Singh Jee, Sir, new drugs introduced into India 
according to, 493 ; his Short History of Aryan Medical 
f. n. 1, ■ 

Bhagwat Burma, The, one of the publications of the Dharmarth 
ment, 792. 

Bhai Gurdas, The Adi Granth, was written out bv, 706 ; misrepresentation 
that Bhai Dayala was thrown into boiling water, 727 ; Bhai Manx 
Singh, misrepresentation that his limbs were hacked off by 
Muslims, 727 ; Tain Singh, misrepresentation that his skull was 
chopped off by Muslims, 727 ; Bhai Beta Singh, misrepresentation 
that he was slaughtered, 727 ; Bhai Sabeg Singh, misrepresentation 
that he was tortured to death by Muslims, 727 ; Bhai Shahbaz Singh, 
misrepresentation that he was tortured to death by Muslims, 727 ; 
Bhai Sher Singh, deplores misrepresentations in history, 728 ; Bhai 
Amar Singh, deplores modifications in historical events, 728. 

Bhaktl, devotion, 705. 

Bhan, Dr. R. K,, his pamphlet, Economic Survey of Silverware Industry 

fffin Kashmir quoted, f.n. 584; carving receives a stimulus in Bacl 
; Shah’s time according to, 586; on Ustad Kfaizrs contribution to 

ffi wood-carving, 586; reads paper entitled “The Economic Potenti¬ 
alities of Kashmir” at the Caxton Hall, London, 593; as Principal 

•Jy; : Amar Singh College, Srinagar, 593. 

Bhani, Gum Amar Das’ daughter, was married bv Guru Ram Das, 

J:';r 

Bharatpur, Farast’s history of the Jat Rajas of, f.n. 529. 

Bhartl, The , Jammu, quoted, f.n. 792; quoted, f.n. 793. 

Bhaskara, So^hala’s father was, 548. 

Bhawanidas Kaehru NiMi, great contribution to Persian poetry by, 485; 
as a poet of eminence, 486. 

Bhlkan, Gurii Arjun includes in the Adi Granth writings of Hindus and 
Muslims like, 706. ■d.'-vyvyy 

Bhim Chand, Raja, of Kahlur, GuiS Gobind Singh bought a piece of 

^'/■df-land from, 703. V , if;;- f:. 

Bhima Singh Ardali, Governor of Kashmir, Victor Jacquemont on, 678; 
reference to his governorship, 721; as acting Governor, 732; 

Jacquemont on, 732; Jacquemont on the mutual rubbing of beards 
on shoulders, 732.. 

Bhimbar, the exquisite mural decoration of the mosque opposite the 
town of, 520; the Mughuls built a delightful garden at Rajaurl on 
their way between—and Srinagar, 542 ; roads from—were the 
best according to Abu’l Fazl, 654; the old imperial route passed 
through, 654; the way from Lahore to Kashmir was as from Gujrat 
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to Kabul, 656 ; Sultan Khan of, 757 ; Kashmir State absorbs 776 

deSCripti °" 0f ~ph?to4h 0lbS facifg 




, ® u P eiv ^ s ^ 011 °f the Sikh savagery in burning alive a 

q a t) -u- t h'® alIe § ed crime of cow-slaughter by Pirzada 
bamad Baba Qadiri was done by the Thana-dar, 744. 

754a. 




Bhuvah, Miyan, the author of the Tibb-i-Sikcuidtin was, f.n. 494. 
Bibhut Singh, Dogra family chart, 75^.. 

Biblical, siik-iaising in China in the time of Pouh-hi, a century before 
the date assigned to the-Deluge, 573 ; 

Bidaspes, Vitasta graecized by Ptolemy as, 537. 


Bigha, the land is divided in Kashmir into plots each of which is called, 
634; is equal to 5/8 of an acre, 645; as fixed by Emperor Akbar 
645; a-has four Jcandls, 645. 

Bihag, one of the melodies introduced into Kashmir by Irani and Tnrani 
musicians, 548. 


Bihar, Kashmiris in—disowned their origin, 683. 

Bihat, another name of the river Jhelum, 537. See also the Bihatab, 
another name of the river Jhelum, 537. See also the Jhelum. 

Bijibihara, 28 miles south-east of Srinagar, 385; Naslb Ghazi died at, 
475 ; Dara ShukfLi’s garden at, 535 ; reference to choice of route 
from Shupiyan to, 720; there is an unmetalled road to Shupiyan 
from, 720. 

Bijli Khan, Kabir’s tomb was built by, 707. 

Bikaner, a good example of improvement due to building transport 
facilities, 595. 


Bikhhar , Pandit Brijkiskn Kaul, quotation from the BaMr-i-Gulshan-i- 
Kashmir by, f.n. 488. 


Bilaspur, Tegh Bahadur founded Auandpur Makkho wal, the site of which 
was purchased from the raja of, 703. 


Bilaur, see Billaur, 524. 

Bildmf , one of the melodies introduced into Kashmir by Irani and 
Tnrani musicians, 548. 

BilgramI, Maulana Azad, on Mirza Sa’ib, 451. 

Bilhana, his works quoted, 446. See Index to Yol. I. 

Billaur, Kashmiri stone used for ornaments, 524. 

Bingley, Captain, his Dogrds quoted, f.n. 755. 

Bluish y Ismail, author of the Kulliydt , 477. 

Blrn-pm (betel-leaf), ‘Adil Khan Sur struck by the beauty of a shop¬ 
keeper’s wife bathing undressed threw her a, 622; the K in g 
Sher Shah Sur orders that the shopkeeper should throw a—to the 
prince’s wife, 622. ybvgg 

Birbal Dar, consults the Dlvan-i-Hafiz, 487 ; suffers imprisonment, 
722; runs away from Afghan rule because of misappropriation, 
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722 ; reference to his imprisonment, 726 ; saves the-iUiai 
■ Mu c alla from destruction bv Sikhg, 726 ; Pandit Raj Kak D 
the son of, 783. 

Birbal Kachru, Pandit, his history of Kashmir, 744; his works, 
■ Shaikh Ghulam Muhyi’d DTn opens the Jami‘ Mas]id aceordi; 


Birds of Kashmir, The, by Pandit S. C. Kaul, reference to the bulbul 
quoted from, f.n. 546. 

Birhama, village in Kashmir, 349. 

Bir Singh, Dogra family chart, 75 k. 

Biswa, the high a is also called the, 634. 

Black, A.C., publisher of Kashmir by Sir Francis Younghusband, 587. 

Blacker, J. F., his ABC of Indian Art, quoted, f.n. 567; on the enamels- 
of Kashmir, 585. 

Black Sea, Kerasun is a sea-port of the, /.??. 651. 


Blacksmiths, during Muslim rule in Kashmir tax was levied on 


het, E., reference to Muhsin Fanl as the author of the Dafnstan 
in his Catalogue des Mamiserits Persons de la BibUothe'qne Nationals' 


Blochmann, the A’in-i-Akbari of—quoted, f.n. 548; .quoted,//.)?.. 548, 

; 558 ; 564 ; f.n. 625 ; 648, 

Blunt, Sir Edward, was in the chair when Dr. R, K. Bhan read his . 


paper at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 593 ; on Kashmir’s two 
difficulties of transport and finance, 593. 

Board of Directors of the East India Company, disapprove Lord 
Hardinge’s expansions involving large expenditure, 770. 

Boatmen, during Muslim rule in Kashmir tax was levied on, 631. 

Bokhara, JY arrative of a Mission to, on the oppression of Ran jit Singh 
in Kashmir, quoted, 679. y; 

Bombay, silver is largely obtained by Kashmiris from, 584 ; Principal 
Fyzee of the Government Law College,—/.n. 802 ; Principal Fyzee's 

P. E. N.-— lecture,. f.n. 603 ;-, University copy of the 

yTqfrihh-i-Firislifa, yfn .: 618 ; The Times of India Illustrated Weekly of 

-, article on The Walking The Willow, 652 ; author of Kashir sees 

Mr. Gasper’s film on the process of fashioning the willows in, 
652 ; Kashmir, published by the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference, 

' ■ —f .n. 681. '■ ;■ "-U;“ 

Bonifice, St,, English prostitutes infested the towns of France and 
Italy in the eighth century according to, 756. :, 

Boundaries of Kashmir, 776,'" -h". 

Bourbel, ; Maj .-Gen. F. de, his Routes in Jammu and Kashmir quoted, 

fn. 656. y ■ yVykq y;y 5;:,: .$ 'iff yk yy.;h 

Bow-makers, during Muslim rule in Kashmir tax was levied on, 631. 

Brahm Das, meeting between Guilt Nanak and, - 700.' 


a 
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Brahm, Shaikh Ibrahim is called by the Sikhs, 707. 

Brahman, Chandra Bhan, great contribution to Persian poetry by, 485 * 

Sa’ib copies couplets of, 487 ; his mystic poetry, 486 ; his residence 

m Lahore, 486; parentage, education, 486 ; service under Shah 

Jahan, 486; honoured with the title of Rat, 486; on the staff of 

Dara Shukuh, 486 ; serves Aurangzlb ‘Alamgir, 486; asks his son 

to read certain works, 486 ; his death, 486 ; writes Urdu ghazal, 
486, 

Brahman, privilege to marry as many wives as a-chooses, 613 * 

all the Buddhist temples wiped out when-s gained ascendancy- 

over the Buddhists, 620; reference to destruction of Buddhists 

by, 620; the-lawyer who explained the personal law of the 

Hindus was designated Pandit or Shastn, 624; Akbar’s Chief 
Trade Commissioner was strangled by the Emperor’s orders for 
violently debauching a — girl, 626 ; ——-were not treated 

properly by Afghans, 690 ; Banda BairagI was a Sasan - , 705 ; 

Lachhman Das-was baptized by Guru Gobind Singh, 705 ; Misr 

Dlwan Chand was a, 725 ; Dogras are so called whether they are- 

752 ;-occupy positions in the hills of Jammu and Kangra 

assigned to them by Manu, 753; Ranblr Singh provides for 

support of-pupils, 790; all but 13 wrappers were taken 

off the corpse of Ranblr by, 806 ; RanBlr’s valuables set aside for 

distribution among the, 806 ;-had power in Kashmir in the 

time of Pratap Singh, 809 ; cultivators were forced to work to keep 

the idle-in comfort, 809 ; Pratap Singh was not only a patron 

of-but he had himself repeatedly visited Hardwar, 819; no 

capital punishment for-, 819 ; the-in Kashmir has been 

immune from capital punishment, 822 ; a-was shaved from 

head to foot to perform Pratap Singh’s death ceremony, 830. 

Bralimo Samaj, Jacquemont meets the founder of, 736. 

Braj Bhasha,-—transformed into Urdu by Islam, 395. 

Brajendra Nath Banerji, Mr., article on Begam Sumru by, 392. 

Rrarinambal, a branch of the Dal, 542; the garden-house of Dilawar 
Khan was situated on the, 723. 

Braziers, during Muslim rule in Kashmir tax was levied on, 631. 

Brazil, mulberry silk is produced in, 573. 

Bridges, Srinagar has seven——-across the Jhelum, 521; Baron Hugel; 

on the--laid by Muslims, 521; Stein on —- ,521; 

cantilever — invented in the heart of Asia, 522; Lawrence^ 
on the—-of Kashmir, 522. 

Briggs, on Kashmir transport, quoted, 654. 

Bxij Dev, Dogra family chart, 754a; quarrel between Ranjlt. 
Dev and, 755. Gy ; 

Brrj Mohan Datatrya Eaif %, one of the poets outside Kashmir who made 

yy y : ,. : - ■ $mark in the literary circles of India, ; ;-:y 

Bri] Narayan Chakbast, Kashmiri poet who made a mark in the literary 
circles of India, 491. 





refused at the time of the First Afghan war and the-1; 

proceed by way of Bind; 763; Gulab Singh assists—--- 

763;-army suffers reverses in Afghanistan, 763; the-' 

^ ' m in m . -m » ■ ■ W . Jku. Jtw. M Mtk • ** to 


had to 




enter into negotiations with Gulab Singh, 763; Kashmir handed 

over to the--for one erore of rupees, 763; the Treaty of Amritsar 

between the——and Gulab Singh, 764—766 ; the-make 

over to Gulab Singh for 75 lakhs, 764 ; the-retain possession of 

trans-Beas portion, 764 ; each Kashmiri sold by—-officials for 

Rs. 7; poor Kashmiri did not know what had transpired between 

the-—and their Sikh vassal, 768 ; surprise at the sale of 

Kashmir by the—-769 ; Sir Francis Younghusband,—-resident in 

Kashmir, 679 ;-—did not deem it expedient to annex the Punjab 

making the Indus the—-boundary, 769 ; Younghusband on 

why the-did not annex Kashmir, 769 ; Sutlej was the———- 

boundary, 770; Lord Hardinge’s remark on keeping a force 300 
miles away from any possibility of support, 770; wisdom of—-—~ 
officials in the sale of Kashmir, 771; Kashmir sale-deed scarcely 

seen worthy of the-name and greatness, writes Cunningham, 

771; consciousness of the stupidity of the sale of Kashmir dawns 
on the——-771; Kashmir might have become part of the-—— 
administration of the Punjab, 772; Kashmir might have become a 

-province, 772; a stronger manhood would have developed 

if the-—had kept Kashmir in their hands, 773 ; if Kashmir were a 

——-province there may have been something of the 'slave 

mentality’ incident to foreign rule as in--India, 773 ; Gulab Singh 

applies to the—-for assistance to take Kashmir, 774; the—-- 

Government resorts to coercive measures and intervenes in Kashmir, 
774 ; Sikh troops who were once fighting against were, ordered to 

support-Brig, Wheeler, 774 ; sovereign forced upon Kashmiris 

by the-Indian Government, 775; Gilgit was temporarily 
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transferred to administration, 776; Jammu, becomes the 

capital of a kingdom about equal to Great-, 777 ; Gulab Singh 

establishes bis rule over Kashmir with the help of the, 777; 
Gulab Singh was a good friend of the, 787 ; Ranbir Singh' helps' 

the-by troops^ 787 ; a sanad conferred on Ranbir Singh by the 

--■, 794 -^Ranbir Singh refuses offer of an Hlaqa in Oudh, saying 

that he assisted the-as a friend, 794 j Ranbir professes 

himself to be a tree planted by the—-Government, 794 ; Ranbir 

volunteers help to the - in the Afghan War of 1878, 795; 

Col. Gardiner was formerly a deserter from the——-Navy, f.n. 

795 ; import of goods to Kashmir through-India allowed 

free of customs duty, 796 ; Kashmir foregoes duty on goods in 

transit for-India, 796; the new assessment of land revenue 

under Ranbir was thrice as heavy as demanded in-districts 

in the Punjab, 798; Ckilkl coin was replaced by———In dia n 

currency, 801; the-Government desired a gun-carriage road 

through the mountain, 801 ; Ranbir shows considerable independence 

in his attitude towards the-, 804 ; Ranbir would not accept 

a-resident in Kashmir, 804 ; “misgovernment occasioned 

for-—intervention”, 804; the annexation of the Punjab, 

807 ;-Indian rupees were called “double rupees”, 810 ; the— 

Residents’ share in Kashmir reforms, 815; Al-Hajj Maulavl 

Hishmatullah Khan Lakhnavl was on the staff of the-Agent 

at Gilgit, 815 ; Kashmir supplied 31,000 recruits to the -— 

Indian Army, 816 ; Dogra rule has been as foreign to the people as 
the-to India. 829. 


Britisher, the Rolls Royce car is something to be proud of for the, 505. 

Browne, Prof. E. G., on the poet 'All Muhammad Sa’b, 450. 

Bruce, Prof. J. F., notes a donation of Rs. 62,500 from Ranbir Singh in 
A History of the University of the Panjab, 791. 

Bucharia, King of, Lala Rukh received by, 735. ^ 

Buddha, Indian medicine receives support in the time of, 492 ; surgery 
allowed to languish during the time of, 493 ; Punjrapols owe their 

origin to, 493 ; the followers of--had a wooden style of their 

own, 506. 

Buddhist, the tomb of the Queen of Sultan Sikandar is said to have been 
raised on the plinth of a-—-—temple, 506 ; Cunningham and Cole 
dealt almost exclusively with Hindu and———————monuments, 

508; the ground on which the Srinagar Jami £ Masjid stands was 
sacred to the, 512; the pictures of Buddhist saints are to be found 

on the walls of the Bodo Masjid, 512; a celebrated-relic is 

now known as the Takht-i-Sulaiman in Farghana, 519 ; reference to 
gardens in old———literature, 524 ; Kashmiri shawl mentioned 

in—-works, 562 ; ———temples wiped out when the Brahmans 

gained ascendancy, 620; if Brahmans’ destruction of— -s is 

pardonable why should it be such a crime if some Muslim king 
^ 620; preparation of saffron flowers used in the 

service of worship offered before images in————temples, 646 ; 
worship of relics crept into India’s Islam, 688 ; Kashmir touches 

has imbibed the best of-- 

philosophy, 697. See also Index to Vol. I. 

Budhu, a Jat of the Sans! tribe, 710. 





Buddhu Stall, Sayyid Badr-ud-DIn Qadiri Jilani, commonly- known 
as, 704; Banda burns the bones of the great ancestors of, 704. 

Budil, the recruitment of the army was furnished by men from, 662. 

Biihler, Prof. J. George, on works of Mahmud Garni, 399 ; visits the 
Valley and takes away valuable MSS., 803. 

Buhlul Lodi, Zain-ul-‘Abidin’s friendly relations with Indian rulers like, 
665; annexation of Jaunpur by, 666. 

Bukhara glories of-sung all over the Islamic world, 502; the 

Kashmiri lapidary imports his valuable stones from, 523-524; 
arts and crafts of Kashmir were nowhere to be found except in, 561; 
sericulture in Kashmir was connected with, 574; Kashmiri silk 
found its way to Damascus through, 574; Kashmiri Kkatam-band 
ceilings’ designs found in, 586; Honigberger’s journey on foot via, 
784 

• '• 1 • • ■ ' . . • ' ' ' '' 

Bulbul (nightingale), the fragrant gardens of the-inspired the Persian 

poets’ imagery, 525 ; description of the, 546 ; poets’ high praise of 
the, 546 ; as a bringer of good fortune, 546 ; Hafiz on the, 546 ; its 
food, 546 ; its breeding season, 546 ; nests of the, 546 ; eggs of the, 
546 ; 

Bulbul Shah, see ‘Abdur Rahman Bulbul Shah , 618 ; Shah Hamadan 
urged the continuance of the HanafI school in reverence to the 
memory of, 618 ;-was a Savyid of Turkistan, 618. See 

Index to Vol. 1. 

BulgaTs, the case of the treatment of-by Turks is an interesting 

parallel with the treatment of Kashmiris by Mughuls and Afghans, 
677 

Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, Dr. ‘Abdullah Chagktai’s 
contribution on painters and calligraphists to, 559; 

Bullocks, used for purposes of road traffic, 653. 

Bulur crystal beryl, see Billaur, 524. 

Buniyar, electric plant set up near, 814. 

Burhan-ul-Mulk, Sultan, reference to Mulla Muhammad ‘All Kashmiri’s 
connexion, 353. 

Burji Mamiuk of Egypt, Bad Shah sent ambassadors to, 665. 

Burma, mulberry silk is produced in, 573. 

Burrard, Col. S.G., Major T.G. Montgomerie’s survey of Kashmir quoted 
by, 783. 

Burzal Pass, the, Dr. Sufi on horse back at (photograph), 655. 

Bussy, letter of-to Marshal de Castries, 392. 

Bustan, The, Habba Khatun’s study of, 389. 

But-Jchana, The, by Maulana Muhammad Sufi, 470. 

Butchers, during Muslim rule in Kashmir, tax was levied on, 631. 

Byzantine, the commercial law of Islam shows traces of the Roman—, 
612; Muslim wars with, 657. 


Cabal, “in the year 1845 cholera arriyed at Lahore having travelled 
through——”, according to Dr. Honigberger, 762. 

Cachmerian, five-slave girls of Ranjlt Singh burnt themselves with 

his body, 716. 
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Csesar, Kashmiri shawls were worn by beauties at the court of- , 
562 ; though some few strokes of the French character be the same* 

as-has ascribed to the Gauls, 674; the cost to the nation of 

a soldier’s life during Julius-’s time was 3s. and 6 d., 678. 

Cairo, reference to the University at, 343. 

^Jala, an abode, reference to the Shalamar, 529. 

Calcutta, ShWi travelled from Delhi to, 482; -—edition of the 

Ta’rilch-i-Bmhaqi , 485 ; koth found as a specific for asthma at the 
School of Tropical Medicine, 499 ; chub-i-koth finds its way from 
Kashmir to China through, 499 ; seven thousand maunds of kuth 

exported from - to China in 1837, 499 ; the same rdga is known by 

different names in-,etc., 548; reference to Blochmann’s Transla¬ 
tion of the A’in-i-Akbari published in, 558 ; the- Review, quoted, 

f.n. 715; Jacquemont’s stay in——, 736 ; Sudu Bayu’s visit to, 739; 

article on Shaikh Imam-ud-Din in the- Review, 747 ; The —— 

Revieio, quoted, 747; article in the- Review on the rebellion of 

Shaikh Imam-ud-Din, 775. 

California, the indigenous apricots rotting in the orchards of Shigar and 
Skardu surpass those of the best of-829. 

Caliphate, the—.devolves upon the four Companions of the Prophet 
after him, 600; Kamal Ataturk abolishes the, 600; the appointment 

of Qazis in the early days of the-,603; politically independent 

Muslim states recognized after the extinction of the ‘Abbasid-, 


Caliphs, medicine was cultivated'with diligence under the fostering care 

of the--of Baghdad, 492; the rulers appointed and accepted by 

the Muslims were the, 600; as the supreme judges in the world of Islam, 

600; ‘Abbasids-supplanted by the Eatimid-, 600 ; the legal 

representative of the-was the Sultan in India, 600 ; all the powers 

wielded by the-were delegated to the Sultan, 600 ; legally the—— 

had the right to overrule the Sultans, 600; it was not practical 

politics for the-to meddle with Indian affairs, 600 ; Abu Hanifa’s 

school of theology and jurisprudence recognized by the-—— of 
Baghdad, 611; the law contemplates the-as the chief represen¬ 

tative of the state, 617 ; where there is node jure, there seems to be 
nothing in the law which precludes the recognition of independent 
Muslim states, 617 ; Mahmud of Ghazni was a nominal vassal of the 

-of Baghdad, 618; a non-Muslim granted a decree against 

the——of Baghdad, 625 ; the— are regarded as one of the subjects, ■, 

628; instances of law-suits filed against the-, 628; - ‘All * 

raised almost to divine rank by some Shfas, 688. 


Calligraphy, 557 ; Mr. Clarke on, 557; Muslim artistic spirit finds its 
satisfaction in, 557. 


■Cambridge History of India, The, the story of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din of 
Bengal sued by a woman narrated in the——, 623 ; quoted, 702; 
early Sikh Grnu won the reverence of the Mughul, emperors according 
to the, 706. See Index to Vol. I. 

Camps, the army pitched-generally by the side of a village, 669. 

Canada, a kind of beer is obtained by fermenting the root of Dandelion 
in, 500;^; 


i 




•were 


subject 

Zain-ul-' 




distributed the water of the Pohur river over the Zaina-gir pargana, 
652. 


Cannes, in France Karan Singh was bom at-, 831. 

Canning, Lord, Ranblr Singh receives a sanad from, 794 ; Ranbir made 
G.C.S.I. in an investiture darbar held at Lahore by Lord-, 794. 


Capital, no——punishment under Aurangzib * Alamgir, 626; no Brahman 
could be given-punishment under Sir Pratap Singh, 819. 

Capitation tax, one of the chief sources of revenue, under the Mughuls, 
Capra sibirica , Ladakhi goat on Icel on iben, reference to the fine wool 


Captives, Aurangzib ‘Alamgir never allowed women and children to be 

-of war, 627. 


Qarada, the alphabet of Gurmukhi is derived from, 708. 

Qarangadeva, author of the Sanglta-mtnakam, 547 ; The Sangita-ratnakam, 
of-is a common authority for both North and South Indian music. 


548. 


routes, 655 


Caravan, the Mughuls constructed the most frequented— 

William Finch on the time a-takes from Kabul to Kashgar, 655 


Carbine, one of the arms employed by the Afghans was the, 669. 

Carmelian, import of-by Kashmiris, 523;-introduced into Kashmiri 

workmanship, 582. 

Carpets, manifest the allegorical language of the passions and virtues 

of the Kashmiris, 503 ; a masterpiece of Kashmiri-charms Ranj it 

Singh who rolls himself on it in joy, 503; the Iranian masterpiece, 
the Ardabil Mosque-——, 503 ; —— industry introduced into the 

Valley by Zain-ul-‘Abidin, 571;-were manufactured at Andijan, 

571; Akhund Rahnuma brought-weaving tools with him to 

Kashmiris, 571 ; Rahnuma’s tomb held in esteem by weavers of—— 

571; pile-—-attain perfection during Muslim rule, 571;-industry 

reaches its climax in Kashmir during Ranjit Singh’s rule, 571; a 

masterpiece of-weaving art presented to Ranjit Singh, 571; 

European firm reproduced an Iranian-, 571; reference to Ardabil 

Mosque-, 571; a copy of the Iranian-purchased by Curzon, 

571; Kashmir—exhibited at the Chicago World Fair, 571; great 

scope for-industry, 572; introduction of high colouring into 

Kashmiri-harms Kashmiri-weavers’ designs, 572 ; considerable 

capital employed in the manufacture of-at Amritsar, 572 ; resting 

upon his--Ranjit Singh died, 714. 

Carpenter, charming ceiling as a result of the skill of the, 586; the Kashmir! 

is a clever and intelligent-—-—, 587 ; tax on-—in Kashmir, 631. 
Carving, as an ancient art, 586 ;——receives stimulus during Bad Shah’s 
.o ;,vy,y : thnq; : ; 5^^ Dr. Bhan on the contribution of Ustad Khizr to wood—- 

"■TTSSB.; walnut wood is suitable for--, 586. 

Coronation Darbar of King George V, the wood-carved gate and frontage 
at the-elicited admiration, 586. 
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Cashmere, Kashmir Balzac’s reference to white-—, 566 ; Cashmerette 
was an imitation of, 566 ; every lady of the demimonde described as 
wrapped in mi vrai Cachemere, 566 ; Portescue’s reference to Shoognn 
Chand getting the material and workmen for manufacture of shawls 

567; Kashmiri shawls manufactured outside were not equal 

icle made at, 567; colour is a peculiar property of-, 

568 ; Honigberger on the floating gardens on the lakes in-, 

650; Jacquemont on the brutality of Sikhs in-, 678; Joseph 

Wolff on Ran] it Singh’s tyranny in-, 679 ; Honigberger on the 

reward of-to Gulab Singh’s, 719; Gulab Singh promoted 

to the title of Maharaja of-according to Honigberger, 719 ; 

Jacquemont’s first interview with the Governor of—, 735 ; Jacque- 

_„_j/l____JL 1' . t ■ i f T> * f -* -«r «. • — 





added to the possessions of Gulab Singh, 769 ; nonig merger's view 
that the soil of Kashmir was favourable for the growth of tea and 


sugar-cane. 


Catalogue, tbe, Rieu’s of Persian MSS. f.n. 353; reference to the manu¬ 
script of the Tabaqat-i-Shdk Jaharii, 357 ; reference to The Narrative 
of a Journey to Kashmir in 1846, 575. 

Jammu, by Dr. Stein, quoted, f.n. 




Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, quoted, f.n. 640 ; quoted 
f.n. 642. 

Catholics, the persecution of-in modern Germany, 621. 

CatVeye, import of the-by the Kashmiri lapidary, 523. 

Cavalry, the position of the-could be changed according to the need 

of the situation, 659. 

Caveeshar, see Sardul Singh Caveeshar, 727. 

Caxton Hall, Dr. Bhan, reads a paper on the arts and crafts of Kashmir 
at the, 593. 

Ceilings,- hhatam-banc l introduced into England, 586, -—of the same 

design found in various parts of the world, 586. 

Centaur, the figure in the spandrel outside the tomb of Madyan Sahib 
is a-, 507. 

Central Asia, garden traditions introduced into India from, 524; in¬ 
tense appreciation of flowers general ail over, 525 ; bulbul is found 
throughout—India, 546 ; animals are found to produce fine wool 
ou the wind-swept steppes of—, 562; Akhund Rahnuma went 

to perform the Ha]j by way of-, 571; sculptured book-binding 

designs backed by colour and associated with-bindings, 

580 ; reference to influence o f -on Kashmir 581 ; the preval¬ 

ence of some forms of ornament in Kashmir which also occurs in—— 

581 ; the silver charm cases of Kashmir are said to be - 

in origin, 582 ; Kashmiris encouraged influx of styles from- 

582; the office of the Shaikh-ul-Islam was imported from, 
604; the introduction of Muslim law into the Valley of Kashmir 

’ -;v ; ' ;v "itoSiee Asia, 618; the routes which brought Kashmir into 

contact withr—— 556 ; Kashmir lies within-697 ; Yigne visited 

parts of-724. 

Cerasus, the gilas is said to be a corruption 



Ceylon, Sikh influence is said to have travelled down south to, 703. 

Qesha, the great spring of-at Anantnag, 570. See also Index to Yol. I.. 

Ohadura. the historian, Haidar Malik of, 512; reference to—in the note' 


Chaghtai, the—-rupee remained different from the Kas] ixmfii rupee for 
a long time, 635. 

Chdi-ndma , The, by Mulla Hamidullah, 481. 

Chak, ‘All Shah, poet Musiaghm lived during the reign of, 456 ; Hubb* 
was born during the reign of, 474; Kashmiri Pandit’s rise under 

the-Padshahs, 487; gardens of the-s, 528; the addition of 

Bast Kashmiri melody into Kashmiri music attributed to Habba 

Khatun, queen of Yusuf Shah-, 549; Yusuf Shah-’s love of 

music, 553 ; Husain Shah, C AH Shah and Yusuf Shah-s took 

the title of Badskdh , 639 ; coins struck by factions who plotted against 

-rulers, 640, the son of KajI-gives wages to workmen in saffron, 

648; the families of-s supplied the officers of the army, 661; 

Sultan Shams-ud-Dln Shah Mir raised the family of-s to eminence,. 

663; the warlike families of-and Magres fought between themselves, 

667; Yusuf Shah--was reduced to the status of a refugee in 

Patna, 671; a systematic destruction of the-s by Nawwab 1‘tiqad 

Khan, 676; Akbar enraged by the prolonged resistance offered by 

the-s, /. n. 676 ; the entire suppression of——sby Slier Singh, 

678 ; the rule of the-s lasted 39 years, 743. See also the Index 

. to Yol. I. 

Chahar Gulshan, The , reference to the revenue of Kashmir, 635. 

Chakwari, Pratap Singh wonld take a seat in a specially decorated- 

during his entry into Srinagar, 821. 

Chamba, copper-plate title deeds of XI century found in, 752 ; the royal 

family of-claims to belong to the snn-born race, 753 ;-included 

in the Treaty of Amritsar, 765 ; the Treaty of Amritsar provided 

originally for the sale of, 771;-was redeemed by giving in 

exchange Bhadarwah and Lakhimpnr, 771. 

Chand , a circular star in the middle of an appliqu4 is called, 570. 


Chanda, Rani, Jawahar Singh was the brother of, 762 ; Dalip Singh was 
the son of, 762. x 

Chand Kaur, Rani, mother of Nau-Nihal Singh, attempted the life of 

Sher Singh, 718 ; the slave girls of-crush her head 718; Raja 

Ghulab Singh belonged to the faction of-, 718 ;-was besieged 

in the fortress, 718 ;-leaves the fortress in the darkness of the 

night, 718; Sher Singh shot by A jit Singh, whose family belonged 
to the party of-, 718. 

Chandu Lai, finance minister of the Mughul Governor of Lahore, his 
intrigues, 702. 


Character, Hume on national*—, 672-673; different reasons for national— } 
673 ; the-of a nation depends on moral causes, 673 ; the Govern¬ 
ment does greatly affect the—of thep eople, 674 ; tie-of 

ancient Romans, 674; the disowning Kashmiri forgot that his race 

could not have been altogether destitute of ma t-- 684 ; those 

who have studied the*-of Kashmiris need not be unduly pess- 

mistic about his future, 684; re-formation of Kashmiri— 
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der of medicine, 492 ; A 
lavala, 494 ; as the court 
Charak-acharya’s identity 


a contemporary or ahead of the Greek 
Agnivega, Samhita. of-revised by 


doubted, 494 
duties on- 


gn, g 


■s on——, 796. 

death, in 1771 by bursting of a 


nar, the Isle of Chinars, built by Sultan Hasan Shah in the Dal 
building by Prince Murad at the, 534. 

" jj* 

one of the melodies imparted into Kashmiri music, 548. 
he Fifth, a stanza from the Ohad-nama of Mulla Hamidnllah 


la-i-fon 
nation, 
5: me 


, Spring’ near 


gar, 


its 


-4LX JLiJUt IX * 


uxlev on, 533 ; Shah Jahan laid out- the-, 

Les of the, 534. 

of the new branch of the Dogra family of 


WTO', 


r chamic , tlie French ha ve the Kashmiri kangri in their-——, 590. 
ft, saw that everybody was' at his proper place in battle, 659. 

, the Jhelum finally joins the-at Trimmu, 538 ; refaience to 

Isl as a site for hydro-electric installation on the, 593 ; tho 
oression Dogra applies to people who inhabit the country between 
s rivers-and Sutlaj, 752. 


set up at 


s rivers- 
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installed by the Sultan, 604 ; the salary of a- 
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mi xo ten annas, oux ;* 

Jl * i 


-repiaccu 


umnampa*. , juawrenee onthe—-—of Old Mexico, 651* ''r^ 

China, Cfcfib-I-Chln brought prom, 498; Clmb-i-koth finds its way from. 
Kashmir to, 499 ; seven thousand maunds of kvth exported to, 499 ; 
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the figure in the spandrel outside of the tomb of Madyan Sahib 
is not a dragon of, 507 ; the style of the wooden work of 
Shah Hamad an Mosque 
the general outline of the Jami‘ Masjid of Shupiyan is not unlike 
that of a Chinese pagoda, 515; Firdausi’s reference to ManI 
as a native of-, 555 ; mulberry silk is produced in, 573; the 


speak of silk-raising in the time of Fouh-hi, 573; 
Si-ling Chi, empress of-wove 




by the silk-worm, 573 ; paper-making artists came to 

originally from-, 577;-Chinese varieties of 

selves to Kashmiri soil, 645 ;-(Chinese) varieties 




50 to 60 maunds of paddy per acre, 
routes from Kashmir to Turkistan and ——, 655 ; merchandise 

brought to Kashmir from——, 655-656; the East learns from 

the West as is evidenced by the example of-, 689 ; Kashmir’s 

boundaries touch Republican—, 690; when Ranjit Singh’s last 

moment arrived a carpet of Indian kimkhab and of--brocade was 

soread out. 714: when the Kashmiri arm? was 



the Chinese Gulab Singh ordered that each soldier should receive a 
blanket and a rupee, 746. 

Chinar, leaves an emblem of cupid ; plane tree, 527 ; the branches of- 

hung with thousands of coloured lamps, 528 ; Dara Skukuk’s garden 

has some-s only, 535; near the Backhapor village there is an 

old-——garden called Bagh-i-Ilahi, 542 ; the glamour of the-, 

543;——called “ Plantanus Orientalis”, 543 ; Col. Torrens on 
543 ; painting depicting-—trees, 556 ; a silk-reeling factor 
at—, 576 ;—-leaf designs are in silver-work are of exquisite design 


583; among the agricultural trees 
651; the Naslm Bagk is entirely a 



-grove. 



;-trees mi 

See also the Index to VoL I 


camping g 

Note —The common variant of Chinar is Chcmar, 

Chingas, the sarai at, reference to it as containing a part of the earthly 
remains of Jahangir, 520. See also the photgraph and descr 
of Chingas Sarai, between pp. 262-263. 

Chingiz, Mulla Kamal’s ancestry traced to, 376. 


* ■ - * 





Chitral, the—War, 815 ; Hishmatullah Khan Lakhnavl deputed for duty 
to-, 815. 

Chloroform, Partap Singh was so keen on his huqqa that two hours after 
the-he called for it, 820. 

Cholera, the root of the koth used as an ingredient in a stimulating 
mixture for, 499;——-arrives at Lahore having travelled through 

Cabul, ” according to Honigberger, 762 ;-deaths in Kashmir, 

800; a terrible epidemic of-takes toll of at least 18,000 

Kashmiris in 1892, 811. 

Chopra, Hr. Gulshan Lai, aee Gulshan Lai Chopra. 

Chopra, Sir R. N., on the medicinal plants of India, 499 ; article on u Drug 

, Research Laboratories in Jammu and Kashmir,” 499. 

Chosroes, C/msroes’ 8|>r5i^ in the possession of, 531. 
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ChowM , one of the divisions of the file of the army, 660. 

Chrar, the tomb of Shaikh Nur-ud-Din Rishi at, 514-5. 

Christians, depravity of morals was sapping the foundations of society 

among the pre-Mamie—, 615 ; by the tenth century of the-era 

Muslim armies had acquired an art of war of their own, 657 ; the 
contemptuous indifference with which the Turks regarded ’ the 

-rayas was not altogether to the disadvantage to the subject 

race, 677 ; military service was not exacted from the-by the 

Turks, 677 ; Kashmiris silent stand against the-missionary, 685 ; 

Dalip Singh converted into a—, 749; Rev. Clark and Col. Martin go¬ 
to Kashmir to reconnoitre the field for-missionary activity, 782. 

Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, The, quoted for weights, /. n. 643. 

Chronicles, Kashmir, reference to rice as dhdnya, 645; quoted for 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi’s flight to Srinagar, f.n . 666. 

Chronogram, of Rhasta’s deportation, f.n. 348 ; versified, f.n. 348 ; on 
Sarfi’s death, 363 ; on Fani’s, 365 ; on Khwaja A‘zam’s death, 

374 ; on the death of Shi e n, 482 ;-on Iqbal’s death bv two 

Kashmiris, 484. See also the Index to Vol. I, 

Church Missionary Society, its advent in Kashmir, 801. 

Chrysanthemum indicum, or coronarium or the Gul-i-Dd’udi, one of the 
drugs introduced into India during Muslim rule, 493. 

Chub-i-Chin , a kind of root brought from China and used by hakims , 

498 ; a funny description of the patient who tries the-for blood ■ 

purification in Baron Shonberg’s Travels , 498 ;-koth finds its way 

to China, 499; - Chin another name of Chub-i-koth, 499, 

Chughas (coats), 561; weaving and embroidering of Kashmir,——561 ; 
production of, 563. 

Chunar, Maharani Jind Kaur was exiled to the-fort, 749. 

Churchill, Lord Randolph S., Ranbir did not agree to a British Resident 
being stationed at Srinagar is evident from the letter of-, 807. 

Ckuttimiah, a duty levied on Kashmiri shawls, 565. 

Cilicia, in Asia Minor, Croycus the seat of saffron’s original cultivation, 646. 

Qishya, the word Sikh derived from the Sanskrit word, 708. 

Qifci Kantha, believed to be the first Kashmiri poet, 403. 

Qiva, on Ranbir’s forehead was painted the yellow symbol with green 
centre that indicates the followers of, 803. 

Qiva'parinaya, tale of Qiva’s marriage in Kashmiri, 398. 

Civil, Khuda Bakhsh on the-administrative system, 599; the Swiss 

--code adopted by Ataturk, 612. 

Civilization, the administrative systems of the Muslims are the most 

powerful witnesses of their culture and-, 599 ; Central Asia at 

one period was the clearing house of several separate-s, 697 ; eveiy 

Mm?« l ii endeavour should be to. make Kashmir the focus of Asiatic 

-, 697; the author takes leave of the readers by using the noted 

traveller Vigne’s words: May Kashmir become the focus of 
Asiatic-, 832.yyyy-v , :■ ; :y■ ■ y 
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's account 


Civil and Military Gazette , The, Mr. 
sale of Kashmir in, f.n. 767, 

Clark, Rev. Robert, goes to Kashmir to reconnoitre 
Christian missionary activity, 782 ; Kashmir Medical 






Climate, of Kashmir is suitable for the production of finest fruits, 593 
Clongoose (Irish Free State), Alexander 


* *¥* 


Cocoons, when the silk-worms are full-grown they spin, 572 ; the worm 
transforms itself into pupa inside the, 573 ; the pupa develops into a 
moth when it issues from the—573; the silk thread is obtained 
from the filaments of the, 573. 

Codrington, Dr., his Musalman Numismatics quoted, f.n. 639. 

Coins, the oldest Muslim coin of Shah Mir, 637 ; the oldest copper coin 
of Sultan Sikandar, 637; Stanley Lane Poole on the 
coins in the British Museum, 638 ; Chas J. Rodgers’ study of- 




HIO 


-of Kashmir Sultans have very little artistic value 
638 ; counterfeiting of old-, 638 ; copper-were 



-at the close of Hindu rule, 639; silver-struck by Zaiu-ul 

: Abidin, 639 ; some of the Sultani-are of brass, 639 ; weight of 




—of Islam Shah 8u *, 640 ; Mirza Haidar 

name of Humayua, 640;' Akbar’s--struck in 

Kashmir, 640; standard type of-adopted bv Aurangz 


me?. 


-in 



640; legend of Ahmad Shah’s coins, 641; coins struck 

in ~the name of Shaikh Kur-ud-Din Rislri, 641-649, • Sikh-rtuo • 

Persian legends continued on Sikh- 
Ranjit Singh’s-, 642 ; Dogra— 



—, 643; legend of Dogra- 

the value of, 643. 

Cochin, Baroda’s example in starting libraries followed by, 690 
a University, 690. 

Cole, on the antiquities 


the obverse of 


Collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads, A, quoted, f.n, 794. 
Comorin, in Travaneore which covers-the percentage of literacy 


among females is 13*89, 689. 

Commander; the—of the forces is next to the Prime Minister in the 
Islamic state, 599; it was the practice for the——to address words 

of encouragement to soldiers, 662 ; the flag of the-was carried 

on an elephant during the march, 668. 

Commentary of the Hindu System of Medicine by Dr. T. A. Wise, reference 
to different systems of medicine in, 492. 

Commercial, the-law of Islam shows traces of the Roman-Byzantine 

law, 612 . -'V-- : ;-.v 

Commission, the Government of India appointed a Commission to 
inquire into the allegations against Raubir Singh. that he drowned 
boat-loads of his subjects in order to be saved the expense of feeding 
them, 805; Draft Report of the Royal——of Hari Singh referred to, 
'29 f m. 


Communications during war, were made by homing pigeons, 662. 
Condemned Unheard, by William Digby, quoted, 680; f.n. quoted, 805; 
removed from the libraries of the State, f.n, 808. 









■an TT^ jf !’ ff erence to tIie Turkish bath at, 521, 

.a 1 Muhammad II after taking-gave the official title of 

iVW-T fl ]*m to the Mufti Of the new 






. v. A., on ivasnmin . JV 

decoration of woven Kashmiri shawls, 561 

is 


over 


on the motif of the 


a varnish made by 



)er > 30ni8 Kashmiri omaniBiits arc inad.8 of« oB2 i Lawrence on thp 
--work of Kashmir, 584 ; Tmdale Bisooe on ZX.Z.3 







of blue used for-, 585 does not lend 

585 ; the craftsmen are highly skilled in—594. 
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at, 343. 
indicum, 493. 

deputed by the British Government 
was the Governor-General of India, 


m every 


every office 





interest of, 504 ; mass production and- 
to the tax on cleaning of- 

t <Hr ** mm 


505. 


"» ~ - ------ - ■ - - - - • - --- q -- y 

il, of military officers was called to plan before the actual 

fighting commenced, 660 ; the-was called the Anjumcm, 660 ; 

~ ~.; Raja Ram Singh was continually absent 

Pratap Singh appointed President of the-, 

in 1905, 815 ; State-of Ministers 

Criminal Procedure Code introduced 
815 ; Hari Singh appointed Senior 
3 : the-of Ministers ia now called 


* 

* 


appointed in, 814-815 ; 
in Urdu and passed by the 

Member of the State- 

the Amatiya Mandal, 831. 

rt and Camp of Runjeet Sing, The, Osborne on Ranjit Singh, quoted 
f.n. 709 : Osborne on the death of Ranjit Singh, quoted,/.w. 716 : 
quoted, f.n. 737. 

-dung, Hakim Muhammad ‘Azim prescribes rubbing of fresh- 

on the body of a patient, 497. Z \ ; .'\-ZyZ 

-slaughter, declared a crime punishable by death in Kashmir, 

726 ; Muslims hanged for slaughter of-, 726 ; two Muslim 

merchants hanged for slaughter of—, 730 ; Pirzada Samad 
Baba Qadiri and a whole family of 17 burnt alive by Sikhs 
because of the alleged slaughter of a , 744 ; sold 
in Kashmir for four rupees in 1850, according to Mrs. Hervev, 

782 * Pratap Singh would rather look at a-than a non- 

Hindu, 819 ; under Dogra rule the sentence for- slaughter 

can extend to 10 years* rigorous imprisonment, 822. The Chief 
Justice of the High Court recommends proposals for reform in the 
State regarding punishment for slaughter of , 822 ; Pandit 

;V::'\r;B^m'Nath: ’BazaZ' on .the-—823. 

Cricket, Pratap Singh’s interest in-, 821 ; Pratap was made to 

that he was a bom-—er, 821. 





Qrihmthacharita, the, on the use of braziers in Kashmir, 590. 

Crimes, of all kinds were rare in Kashmir because of the remembrance of 
the terrible punishment of Gulab Singh’s time, 797. 

Criminal law, considerably toned down by the Arabs, 612. 

^rivara, annalist, 349 : on Ba<J Shah’s Rajddn, 510 ; his detailed account 

of the Dal, 529 ;-calls the Dal Dala, 535 ; on the Jhelum, 545 ;- 

called Mulla Jamil as Mulla jyamala, 549 ;-on Mulla Jamil, 549 ; 

Za‘fran was called Japharana by-549 ; Za‘fran sings with- 

in the court of Bacl Shah, 549 f on Kashmiri dances, 549 ;——calls 
Zain-ul-‘Kbidm ‘a part of Mahadeva’, 550 ; on Yodhabhatta, 551 ; 
on Sultan Haidar Shah’s skill in the art of playing on the lute, 551 ; 
Sultan Haidar Shah learns use of musical instruments from, 551 ; 
as head of a section of the music department of Sultan Hasan Shah, 

551 ; reference to Hasan Shah as master of music by, 552 ; on 
Hasan Shah’s love of Kashmiri songs, 552; on the charm of Ratnamala, 

552 ; on devitinndri of Sultan Hasan Shah, 639 ; on; the canals 
constructed during the reign of Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidin, 652 ; 
description of a thunder-weapon or cannon by, 662. 

Oriyabhatta, eminent physician employed by Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidm» 

495 »-was a resident of Nau-Shahr, 495 ; the locality where- *s 

house existed known as Cr iyabha ttun- Tf, 495. 

Crocus-flower, Jahangir on the, 650-651. 

“ Crownlands”, Moreland on the, f.n. 632. 

Croycus, the chief seat of saffron’s original cultivation-, 646 . 

Cultivation, the-of Z l afrdn and hunting declared monopolies, 635. 

CulturqescMcMte des Oriente by Von Kremer, on the scientific treatment 
of legal principles by Arabs, 609. 

Cunningham, Sir Alexander, on the antiquities of Kashmir, 508 ; 
Kashmiris called “ the most immoral race in India ” by, 675 ; 
the standard coin type of Kashmir remained unchanged from 

introduced by Kanishka down to the Muslim 
conquest according to, 637. 



character of Gulab Singh, 786. 

Cupid, Bad Shah’s courtiers were like, 551 ; “songstress Utsava was even 
like the arrow of-”, 550. 

Cymbals, the playing of-was one of the attributes of sovereignty, 

668 . 

Cyprus, mulberry silk is produced in, 573. 

Cyrus the Great, reference to the site of the capital of, 519 ; the tomb 
of, 519. 

Czechoslovakia, the Roman denarius used for the coinage current in, 

fn. 639. : 
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of the-,” 369; 1 

was the author of the 


Fan! m his short 
e Skaflq did not 
never wrote the 
the name Muhsin 


the authorship of the 


of the-, 370; Beveridge’s reference to the author of the-as 

Zulfaqar ArdistanI based on the statement of Shah Nawaz Khan, 
370 ; Beal’s view that Mubid Shah was the author of the——, 
370-371; Sir W. Jones first mentioned the—, 371; M. Walter 

Dunne reprints the English translation of the-, 371; the author 

of the——invoked heavenly blessings, 371; reference to Fanfs 
authorship of the-—in the Tcdrikh-i-Hasan, 372 ' Kashmir’s close 
contact with Tibet that led Fan! to include the creed of the 

Tibetans in his-, 372 ; Kashmir mentioned a number of times 

in the-, 372; the anonymous author of the—met Guru 

Hargobind, 700 ; quoted, f.n. 700; Guru Hargobind’s tendency 

to eat flesh confirmed, in th e- , 702 ; the author of the - sees 

Guru Hargobind at Kartarpur, 702; Har Rai was a great 

friend of the author of the-, 702; Shea and. Troyer’s English 

Translation of the——quoted, f.n. 702. 

Dacca, the Nawwab of, builds a hammam at the Hazrat-bal, 520; Sikh 
activity spread as far as——, 703; the ancestors of the Nawwabs 
of—-leave Kashmir, 728; the ancestors of the Nawwabs of— 
find nothing in Delhi to check Sikh tyranny in Kashmir and proceed 
to——, 729; the well-known family of—-founded, 729. 

Dachhanpor, Sultan Zain-ulJAbidln establishes a large madrasa at 
Sir* , 348* i 

Dachhuaj, Sha’iq sets up as a teacher in a small village called , 480, 
jfTk.fi'"MET* J0L .'Xu “X. J8 *■Sm— mm SS | o> TF*Fft.f 7 txxci.Q. * ■ “f* Yi ,„ 378. • 
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by Akbar as superintendent of tbe-. 

built a tbree-storeyed bouse on a s 
tbe Buna Lank lies in tbe centre of 
Chinar was built by Sultan Hasan Sbal 
at Hazrat-bal is situated on tbe shores 


is approacnar 

early Mugbul gardens are seen all around the sides of tbe——, 528 * 

tbe Shalamar lies at the far end of the-, 529 ; the Nashat garden 

on tbe-, 532 ; tbe Bahr-Ara was the western arm of tbe-, 533 * 

there was a palace which gave the fullest view of-533; Chashma- 

i-Shahl is high up in a hollow of the mountain which overlooks the 
lotus on tbe-, 533; the Char Cbinar at the southern bank 
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liver 
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its origin, 535; the-lies in the flood plain of the Jhelurn, 538. 

in the-, 542 ; the Bagh-i-Khidmat Khan 

; v;;;Ou the#-—island, 542; the Bagh-i-Dilawar Khan was near the 

#L'<$B?on the Brarinambal, a branch of the-, 542 ; there were 

gardens in tbe vicinity of tbe-, 542; trips in tbe SUMra , 

both morning and evening, on tbe-are extremely delightful* 

# 588; tax receipts from—--lake, 631; floating gardens on tbe—_* 

Gulab Bhawan, the splendid royal residence overlooking the 

■ noo . 

... l oo* 

Dale! Singh, son of Ran jit Dev, 754a. 

Dal-guldar, one of tbe types of Kashmiri floor covering called tbe_or 

aonliaue, 569-570. 


Dalhousie, Lord, Gulab Singh was disliked by->, 787. 

Dalip Singh, tbe eldest son of Ranj it Singh was called-, 717 ;-- 

placed on the throne, 719; Hira Singh becomes tbe Vazir of_, 

719;-remains tbe ruler of Lahore after paying the expenses 

of tbe war, 719; after the defeat of the Sikhs—was brought 

away from the capital, 719; -sent to the interior of India, 

719;-was proclaimed Maharaja at Lahore at the age of six, 

745; -—removed in 1850 to Fathgarh ; 749,-converted to 

Christianity, 749;-leaves for England, 749; the return of—to 

India to take his mother to England, 749; leaves again for 

India, 749; ——detained at Aden, 749; -re-converted to 

Sikhism, 749; — goes to Europe, 749 ; >——death in Baris, 
: 749; Gulab; Singh endeavoured to retain sovereignty for-, 771* 

Dal-Khalsa, Guru Gobind Singh’s army consisting of 500 Pathaos 
came to be known as the-, 708-709. 

Damdama Sahib, Guru Gobind Singh finalized the compilation of the 
Granth Sahib at Talwandl Sabo, now called the-, 706. 
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Damascus, Khwaia ‘Abdul Karim visits oo n . -r, , B ... 

Kashmir silk found'its'wavto ^ n « l1 Bukhar§ 

the Umayyids 574; Caliphate went to 
—1 784 , 600, Dr. Homgberger practised at 


Dancers, luxurious feasts were given in the Mughul gardens where 
entertained the guests, 528 ; tax on Kashmiri-637. 


Q ’ °! n ?L^ 1 a kerb common throughout the Kashmir 

57 ’ 49 ?i°° ’ 18 a common remedy for intermittent fevers 

ague, 500. 



Danube, the Jhelum forms a continuous series of rapids, like those of 
the St. Lawrence and the——, 537. 



Dar, Miyan Muhammad Amin Dar, Mulla Muhsin Fdnt repents of his 
‘sin’ under the influence of, 372. 

Dara Shukuh, Prince, writes the Risdla-i-Haqq-numd, 350 ; establishes 
the residential ‘School of Sufiism’ for Kasb-i-Mdh, 350; Mulla 
Shah greatly respected by, 350; Mulla Shah initiates—into 
the Qadiri order, 350; Mulla Shah passes many days 

of his life in the monastery built by-, 350; reference to 

Mulla Shah in the SaMnatul-Awliyd ? of-, 350; Miyan Mir frequently 

visited by-, f.n. 350; the SaMnatul-Awliyd * of-deals with 

the life of Miyan Mir, fn. 350; a notice of Miyan Mir’s life in the 

Safinatul-Awliyd ’ of-, 350 ; while Akbar had his inclination to 

the sun,-turned to the moon!, 351; the Pari Mahall called 

after the name of the wife of-, 351 ; his remark on the 

Pari Mahall, 351; FdnVs grave is reputed to be near the 

Khanqah of-, 365 ; FdnVs talents attracted the notice of-, 

365; Fdni takes refuge in a monastery built by-, 366; the 

influence of——, 372; his works and translations, 372; 
Sa'dullah Khan was so thoroughly honest that he would not cane 

even for the complaints by-against him to the Emperor, 379; 

builds bridge over the Jhelum in 1631, f.n. 385; reference to- 

in the slab in the Badshahi Bagh, f.n. 385; Persian rendering of 
the XJpanishad made under the supervision of——, 406; a poem 
entitled the Jung-ndma describing the war between Aurangzxb and 
--—attributed to the poet Ghani, 465; Pandit Chandra Bhan 

flourished under-, 485 ; the Pari Mahall was built by-, 519 ; 

the mosque of Akhund Mulla Shah was built by-> 519; the 

-Mahall of Prince-was glimmering in a flood of light in its 

own days, 519; the garden of-at Bijbihara, 535; Bagh-i- 

Shahabad was given to—, 542 ; Mir Ziya served Aurangzib 
in suppressing--, 570. 

BSrada, reference in Sanskrit literature to the tribe—, 397;-, 

also called Darads, 397. 

Darasgah-MM Haidar, Mulla Haidar established this institution in 
the reign of Jahangir, 350. 
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led much 
languages 


■-s call Kashmir 

abited bv what are 

* ■ ril A nani'A^— 


m 


-UJt JLHljaU ittli, tIU, 

for the maintenance of the Madrasa-i 


^:'iilie ; 'iceeifcdgralujp, of. lihe--,383. 

Dar-ush-Shifa, Husain Shah Chak gives a jagir for 


the foot of the Han-parbat, 517. 

Darugha Muhammad Zahid Abu’l Hasan Samarqandl supervised the 
building of the Badshahi Bagh, 385. 

Darvsih, ‘Aziz, poet, brief extract from, 427 ; the Rhhi-ndrm is also 
called the- nama, 475; Shaikh Safl-ud-Dln Is-haq, the founder of 


706 ; its compilation, 706 ; the-makes no mention of immuring 

of children in the foundation or wall of Sarhind, 728. 

DasMr-uV amal, the handbooks compiled for the nse of subordinate 
officials were called the, 607. 

Da’ud, Baba, the poet, his death, 373; nicknamed as Mishkatl, 373; the 

Guhdr4~Kkalil is based on the TazUrah of Baba--i-Mishkiti 

; f.n. 376. / 

Da’iid Khaki, Baba, reference to—-—as one of the more important poets* 
456; his Ganai parentage, 457; his birth, 457 ; studies, 457 ; becomes 
tutor of Sultan Nazuk Shah’s son, 457 ; becomes muni of Shaikh 
Hamza Makhdum, 457; goes with Sarfi to seek Akbar’s help, 457; 
death, 457; remains brought to Srinagar from Islamabad, 457 ; 














ill 



was in 


va was 



d, 672; also 


the transla- 


Becean, the, hhnfiq flourished at Hydarabad,-, 369 ; biography of Khan 

' A llama Tafazaul Husain Khan by Nawwab Savyid Muhammad 
‘All Khan of Hydarabad,——; f.n. 382 ; Muhammad Tughluq founded 

the Daulata bad in the--, 384; the people of-believed Begam 

Sumru to be a witch, 394; Devagirl in the—404 ,* the Sarv-i- 

Azad, published at Hydarabad, - , f.n. 451 ; Devagirl was a state 

in the-, 547; Bhaskara migrated from Kashmir and settled 

in the——458 ; the singers from Karnata (below the-) sat before 

. Sultan Zain-ul-'lbidin, 552 ; Aurangzib levies Jizya for the 

maintenance of his army in the-, 620; Lachhman Das leaves his 

native land and settles in the-—705. 

Delhi, an Urdu translation of the Ta?rikh-i-A ( zaml lithographed at, 373 ; 

Shaikh Ahmad was a disciple of Khwaja Baqi-billah of-, 379 ; 

Khwaja ‘Abdul Karim had come down to Shahjahanabad in—* 
380; Nadir Shah gave out that he was returning to Iran soon after 

the sack of-, 380; Hakim Mirza Muhammad Hashim was taken 

from the court of-by Nadir Shah, 380; Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar’s 

reference to Nadir Shah’s invasion of—381; chapter on the deva¬ 
luation of old—in the Bayan4-W aqi‘, 381escape ef Prince Jawans 

bakht from-, 382; Nawwab Parld-ud-Daula, the Prime Minister 

of Shah ‘Ham of-went to Lucknow to study astronomy, 383; 

/^Muhammad Tughluq left-in 1327 for the conquest ofMa&ura, 

384; on the death of Begam Sumru’s father she and her mother 
removed to—, 392 ; Reinhardt obtains the principality of Sardhaha 
;as a jagit from the emperor of——, 392; Begam Sumru _ was a 
jSgtrd&r of the emperor of-, 394; a part of Begam Sumru s army 
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404 ; Persian 
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moves 



upon tne emperor, 


news 






m Kashmir at a 
for its formation in and around 
moved down to—— from 
Amritsar to-. 482: Shhri travels to 



Calcutta from, 482; Hakim Danishmand Khan of- 


customs of the old IJnanI hakims of-, 498 ; .the Mughul style 
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in 
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same as 







Patthar Mas] id unsurpassed 
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supposed hair of the Prophet to a merchant of Kashmir who owned 
factory at-——520 ; FIruz Shah Tughluq gave-a ’ 


are more 



g, 

O 


memorials of the magnificence of 
Emperors, 543; the wood-carved Kashmiri gate at the 
Coronation Darbar at-elicited admiration, 586 ; 


were weak when the Sultanate of-was established, 600; the Sultan 

at-was the supreme human agent in India, 


Shah was the contemporary of 
Army used grenades, etc., 662 ; t 

Ibrahim Lodi of— 
he Ba]a of Kangra gr 

-609 
v-es a 

plunder to Shihab-ud-Dln on his 

return from a plundering 

in the direction of-—, 663 ; opp 

ressed by the king of- 

- Ji 

Ghakkar takes shelter under 

Bad Shah, 665; Ta 

* i T 

s,tar i 

re-establishes the sovereignty 

of-over the 

Pnnj 



even the emperor of 
666 : 


, Ibrahim Lodi had to take shelter in K 
m --made Lodi to take 




666 ; Imam-ud-Din assists the British with two troops of the cavalry 
for service at——, 749; Banbir’s help to British to suppress the 
Indian Bevolt, 794; Canning rewards Banblr by granting a sanad 

for the timely help in the siege of-794; Lytton confers the title 

of G. C. I. E. on Banbir in the imperial darbir at——, 794. 
also Index to Yol. I. 


Demosthenes,—glories in the possession of his people of three classes- 
of women, two of which furnished the legal and semi-legal wives, 
613. 

Denier , the, thickness of raw silk thread is indicated by a French weight 

called the-,573; the weight of 492 yards is the-of raw silk, 

573; the thicker the thread the higher the——, 573. 

Deoband, the Dar-ul~ ( Ulum at-, 383; Maulavl Sayyid Muhammad 

Anwar Shah’s death at-, 383. 

Dera Baba Nanak, Sri Kartarpur, Guru Nanak died at, 699;-now a 

town in the Bat ala tahsil, 700; the remains of the founder of the 
Sikh religion found its last resting place at-<713. 

Derby, Bolls Boyce factory at-, 505. 

Desha, one of the Kamatic tunes, 552. 

Detroit, Ford factory at, 505. 

Deutsche Mytkologie, the story of Aka-nandan has some slight sad resem¬ 
blance to the “Der Biese und das kind” of the-, 419. 

Devagaha, new palace built at-by Bad Shah, 510. 
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lived at tlie court of the 
at-in. the Deccan, 547. 


alia, son of Surat Singh, 754a. 





was 


son of, 486. 
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jammg, .... , 


Tutao Dingo for Hindut emples 
reference to the A’in-i-Dharmartk, 
six hundred students kept under tuition on behalf of the ruler 
Kashmir according to the A’in-i -, 792;-is now a 
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mi mug 

Vazir, 713; desired to be immolated on the funeral pyre with 
body of his master Ran] It Singh, 714; his lamentation 
Ranjlt's death, 716 ; as Vazlr of Kharak Singh, 717 ; murders 

about by-, 717 ; Ch§t Singh was a rival to-, 717 ; his 

eon Hlra Singh, 718 ; through the mediation of-Gulab and Hlra 

Singh were reconciled, 

with the body of-13 wives ana temaie staves were 

Hlra Singh the son of-became Dallp Singh’s 

a 
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%n%nt. m.—'-to wrest one-] 
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extracts 
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■PPHPUUf"? • uwl l *>’ 
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Persian , Arable and E 



i. A 


a-on Vigne’s travels, 

lied ‘Black. A servant. 


M t* 


MUiUU, IB c< 

A slave. A robber. An infidel. A watchman’ in the, 
of Urdu , Classical Hindi and English t A, definition of' a Kashmiri 
as a ‘dancing boy* and a Kashmlran as a “dancing woman” in 


583. 


- -&f the Kashmiri Language,.. A, was prepared under Sir George Abraham 

Grierson under the title of, 399. 

Dkida, Queen, Didaraar was built by Queen-for the accommodation 

of travellers, 374. See also Index to Vol. I. 

Diddamar, reference to the——quarter in A'zam’s appellation, 374. 

Diet, BSba Di’id was born in the year when the-at Worms excom- 

: ®unic*t®€l Luther, 457. ■, ]}'.’/v; : - : yyjy;' wC;,;; 

Dig by, Ranblr opposed a British resident being stationed at Srinagar 
according to——, 807 ; his book Condemned Unheard removed from 
the libraries of Kashmir State ■/.»,, 808; Prince Amar Singh, Prim© 
Minister, was in secret communication with the Resident, according, 
to,-. 809; Pratlp Singh’s donations to various funds according to, 
/ 809. ' ;v ■ : .. ■ ; v -> ■ P-Sk 

Dina Kith, MmL a poet, extracts ■ from his verses, 491. 

Dlanara, the Sanskrit. word — ; —derived fromthe Roman Denarius, f.n. 

639 ; the term-used in old Kashmir for any coin, f.n. 639; a 

hundred shells were equal to one copper—-—, f.n. . 639. 
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instruments that 























Dlwan abusing a Hindu Pandit and vice versa, 692 

administration of the Kashmir Valley conducted by the-house of 

Jammu from 1846 onward, 750; Gulab Singh was a-, 

751 ; explanation of the term.-, 751 ; the origin of the term-, 

752 ; do girath corrupted into-, 7o2 ;-is a corruption 

-really comes * “' 


iyan 
ine, 


itle of 





of the 
r e 



u ' tJ 


O TV 


the 

ehs 



753 a 


'O 
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rajas of Jammu, 753; the-family 


m the time of Akbar 


754; the——liberally treated by the Mughuls, 754 






•brothers, 


754; Drew’s description of a-, 754 ; 

a special eye for personal beauty of the three great 

754 ; Ranjit Dev’s death led to the overthrow of-rule by the 

Sikhs, 755; --s lost their independence, 755; Gulab Singh 

restored the lost dignity of the-, 755; Rajaurl called Rampur 

761 ; Fauq’s comment on the purchase of Kashmir by the 

, 768 ; the-ruler asked to quit Kashmir, 769; the ruler to 

whom Kashmir is s 
Kashmiri were a 
Imam-ud-Dln routed the 



troops, 774 ; Gulab Singh the founder 


m ' c 





of Jammu claims descent from Rama, 790; payment to 

s about the honour of women, 
or more mistresses each, 821; sentence for cow 

QCiC] 


fjt k£2 

4 




s 


o 


•rule 


a 


writes Pandit Prim Nath Bazaz, 823; no Muslim Prime Minister 

under-rule, 823; only 1| Muslim battalions out of 13 battalions 

under-rule, 823; the main blame for backwardness of the' 

State falls on-rule, 823; the record of progress under-rule 

should put any conscientious man to shame, 823-824 ; a balanced 

appraisal of-rule, 828; lack of imagination on the part of- 

; the-administration lacked actua 


sympathy with the aspirations of the people, 829. - 

DogrI, (f&tiui* is more closely allied to the—-alphabet of the Punjab 
Hills, 402; Muhammad Baqir had the charge of the Translation 
Bureau for the translation of Tib b-i-t) iranl into——, 497; 

Ranh Ir could read.-, 789 ; classical Hindu learning through-- 

attempted, 790; --improved and encouraged, 790; army 

parade orders were given in--796; Pratap Singh’s study of— 

' -807 ; the first-newspaper, 818. 




Dome!, at Muzaffarabad, the Krislmagangl river joins the Jhelum on 
its right bank, whence the name——, 538. 

Dongar-Sen, the rSja of Gwallar, when he heard of Sultan Zaia-ul- ‘Abidin’s 
taste for music he sent him alt standard books on Indian music, 551. 

D5ru, G ami's grave may be seen at the village Arwadrl, near-405. 

Dow, Lt.-Col. Alexander, on restriction on bad characters during 
Aurangzib’s time, 606 ; Bow's History, of Hirdostan quoted,/.w., 607 ; 

■ \ on Aurangzib’s tolerance of religion, 627. See also Index to Vol. I. 

Dplhvak, Agnimga S a mint a, revised the work of Charaka, 494. 




Rajaurl rajas were Muslim 

Ramnagar, 761;-on 

778: 





- > 


service 

to Ranblr, f.n. 

's daughter’s 

to the 

Kashmir, f.n. 499 

Budhaganga, at the 
the- 



s 



m Kashmir, f.n. 778 

f* 7QR • 

•> “V } 


•is one 


his book The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, f.n. 778 


money. 


•m 



! ’W 


Dudrenec, Begam Sumru’s army was manned by-, 394. 

DSghlat, Mirza Haidar, it was in Kashmir that-wrote his 

Ta’rikh-i~RasMdi, 352; the hammdm was introduced into Kashmir 
by—, 521; his interest in, music, 533; Jahangir on the interest 

of-in music, 553; Abu’l Fazl takes-to task for devoting too 

much time and attention to music, 553; paintings in Kashmir 

when-was in the Valley, 556 ;-on the arts and crafts of 

Kashmir, 560 ; Naghz Beg, the carpet artist, was in the service of 
-——, 563; mulberry trees were among the wonders of Kashmir 

during the days of -, 574; Khaiam-band was introduced into 

Kashmir by-, 586 ; matting introduced into Kashmir by——, 589; 

sets up a regency in Kashmir, 609 ; conspiracy against-, 640; tea 

introduced into Kashmir by-, 651 ; the streets of Srinagar paved 

with cutstones in the time of-, 654; his advice to Humayun 

to entrench himself in Kashmir, 633; Mughuls entered 
the Kashmir Valley under-, 667. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Dufferin, Lord, warning to Pratap Singh by, 809 ; Pratap Singh’s con¬ 
tribution to Lady-Fund, 809. 

Dunne, M. Walter, publisher, who reprinted the English translation of 



Durrani 






gar, 

the 


defeat of the Mahrattas by-, 374; the legend of-*s coins, 

641; his seal, 641; { Ata Muhammad Khan Bamizal was the 

Vazir of——, 641; special commemorative coin of the-series 

in the Punjab Central Museum, 642 ;-did not lose sight of the 

unhesitating dash of the Afghans, 669; the Afghan Governor¬ 
ship in Kashmir was prolonged during the preoccupations of——, 

738; Ran jit Dev supports-when he invaded the Punjab, 755; 

-gives a Jagir to Ranjit Dev, 755 ;-Sikhs supplanted the-- 

in the Punjab, 755. See Index to Vol. I. 

Dust Muhammad Khan, Hamidullah’s Akbar-ndma is a history of 

Afghan rule, dedicated to Akbar Khan, the second son of- 

of Afghanistan, 399 ; Rahman Dar’s poem ———Dust Afu hammad 
Khdn was well-known in his life-time, 412; Ms remark on 

Kashmir, 677 ; Vigne interviews-—, 724 ;-kills Had Singh 

Nalwa in a battle, 730. 




nagar palace 
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shook the Kashmir Taller in the second rear 
; the Kashmir Talley vras shook by 


1.0 4 C 


.884, ° 


at, the seat of Greek learning was transferred to the 

the best writing paper of the 


-J'l; 



t 


V s ' 


-—, 504 » 

the Greek-cum-Roman bath is the origin of the hammam of the 

entire Near-•» 521; Mrs. Stuart on the hooka or the 

of the——, 52? ; Pandit Anand KauFs article on the “Kashmir SI 
Trade” 1 in the now defunct 
s article in the- m 





' V -*V -.9 

William Moorcroft, a well-known veterinary surgeon in the service 

-India Company spoke in high praise of the leather in Kashmir, 
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,t a meeting of the- 

TfT T m'rn, 

^ .Me. 
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:>m want 


■India Association at the 

never 
it. 
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Company received Rs. ?5,00,000 from Maharaja Gulab Singh, 766;; 


0140 





Kashmir to the rich Dogra, 768 ; in 1846 the 




no inclination to extend their possession, 770 ; the Board of Directors 

of the-India Company did not countenance Lord Hardinge’s 

forward policy of expansion, 770; the custom of the-* 

requires the feudatory t-o aid his lord in war, 771; Thirty-Jive 
years in the-— —, the memoirs of Dr. Honigberger, f,n. 784; in re¬ 
cognition of the services rendered by the Kashmir State Army 

Units the battle honour of “ Kilimanjaro, Behobeho,--Africa 

1314-17 J> was conferred upon the 3rd Kashmir Body Guard Rifles 
Battalion, 816; the 3rd Kashmir Raghi Pratap Rifles. Battalion 
was conferred the battle honour af “Megiddo, Sharon, Palestine 1918, 
Kilimanjaro, Behobeho,-Africa, 1914-17”, 816. y y;y>y:.yy 

Smiern Times, The, quoted,/,«. 688. yOyyy ; ''V;^ 

Eemomieg of Food Grains, crops do not thrive on the level ground on 

.account of excessive moisture, according to the-, 633; on the 

State’s share of-Muri/ crop, quoted, 637. ; ' y.y'ryyy-'X- 

Economic Survey of Silverware Industry in Kashmir, Dr. Bhan’s pamphlet 
entitled-'the——quoted, 584. y>y'yy;y ; y ; 

Ecmomk- Survey- of Wood Carving Industry and Trade in Kashmir , 
Dr. Bhln’s book——quoted, 586. ■ ^'V'': v y.-y:-- ; -'y< y: 

Education, the-budget of Kashmir in 1939 amounted to 20§ lakhs 

out of 31 crores, 689 ; little care had been bestowed on the -of 
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Ran] it, 709 ; Rev. J. H. Kao we] s starts-al work in 

in 1880; Harl Singh received his-under a number of 

European and Indian instructors, 816. Kashmiri Muslims are very 

in-. 823; Mr. Sharp, Educational Commissioner with 

QC 


the Government of India submitted his report on-in 

rapid advance of Pandits in-in the Kashmir Province, 

X ■ * 


<7 


m 


732, 


•Churton, publisher of the Letters from India, quoted. 


Egerton, on Kashmiri swords, 592. 

■Egypt* the customs and beliefs of ancient 

367 ; . 

378 ; 

492 ; 


< a n* 
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rs were ass 


as tar as- 
by the sages 


•etc.* 




after the death of Muhammad the followers of his religion 

over——etc,, 501 ; Muslim armies, recruited in-etc., carried 

crowds of skilled craftsmen who introduced everywhere the arts 
of Asia, 501 ; if-be the gift of the Nile, Kashmir is the gift of the 


Jhelum. 538: the motif of the decoration of the Kashmiri woven 


is 



man of Baghdad is said to have 




tsr 
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n 


a Kashmiri shawl to the 
is produced in——, 


nothing has yet been traced anterior to the wooden binding of the 
Muslims of-579 : the early leather bindings of-are traceable 


to the times of the Mamluks, 579 ; the ‘Abbasids of Baghdad were 
supplanted by the Eatimid Caliphs of-*—-, 600; Sultan Zain-til- 
‘Abidin sent an ambassador to the Burjl Mamluk of-, 665, 

Electricity, Punch town has——and telephone, 760; plant for-* 

installed at Mohora and Jammu,——. 

Elephants, for purposes of traffic there were thoroughfares in Kashmir 

■could pass, 653 ; the flag of the sovereign or the 



commander was carried on an 



668 ; the shield 
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imu,” 754. 


Elias, the TaWthli-URasMM of Mirza Haidar prefaced 
quoted, f.n. 509 ; Mirza Haidar’s description 
translation by-and Ross c 


•and bv 







Elliot & Dowson, Vol. Ill, quoted, f.n, 6 

Ellora, the example of the Hyderabad 
monuments at——, 
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Elmslie, Dr. W. F., the observation of- 


* » 


a missionary 


Srinagar, 


that the Kashmiris probably learnt the use of the kaftgri from the 
Italians who were in the retinue of the Mughal emperors, 590; the 
observation of-is nullified by the argument that they did not use 


Italian name for the kangri supposed to be introduced by the 
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5'90; medical; work started in' Kashmir'm IS 
iifff death after, a few years, 801. 

Embroidery,"the least organized industrial handicraft in Kashmir is 
-, 569 ;——has been closely connected with, the Kashmir! shawl 



industry, 569 ; the main types of- 


varieties 




rishn Bhan, f.n. 569; origin of- 

by Florence Parbury, on Emperor ‘Alamgir’s- 
646. 
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compaigns the ha-ram with its attendants seems to have accompanied 

Guru Hareobind provoked Shah Jahan bv encroaching 
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game preserve 
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complained to 




(Shah Jahan) against Harkishan, 703. \ 

the office of the Shaikh-iii-Mam was created in the Ottoman- 
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604 ; the life of the Prophet constituted the second most important 
source of law for the Islamic-, 610. 

amels, Blacker on the-of Kashmir, 585 ; J.H, Kipling 

ot—- 
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;lish, the A'in-i-Akban, translation in— by Bloch maun, f.n. 558 ; the 
TtinkhASMshMi, translation la—by Boss and Elias, f.n. 560 Bloch- 
mana’s—translation of the A’in-i-Akbari quoted, 564 ; Hiigel on the 

aspiration of the-to universal dominion in India, 588 ; experiments 

in growing-willows in Kashmir, 589; the-willows took 


very kindly to the fertile soil of Kashmir, 589 ; the willows produced. 

hi Kashmir yielded longer twigs than they produced even in-, 

589 ; the leather products of Kashmir stand an amount of rough 
usage, which few—-solid leather products would survive, 592; 
under the Islamic laws a woman occupies a superior legal position 
to that of her-——sister, 614 ; the—-—translation of the AJchor-nama 

quoted,/.n. 847; the--translation of the Tuzuk-i-Jahdngin quoted 

/. #t,, 647the——translation of the A’m-i-Akban quoted,: 648 ’ 
the-——translation of. the Ta’nkh-i-Ra$huil quoted, f.n. 662 ‘ 

Ran jit puts his troops under the command of an-officer, 671 

R&nbir’a Army Member, an-man, pleads for the enlistment of a; 

company of Kashmiris, 672the ancestors of the-—-were sunk 
' into the' most abject superstition, 675 ; according to St. Bonihce, 

-prostitutes .infested the towns of France and'. Italy in ■' the 

eighth century, '675.; when a celebrated— doctor was. sent : by : ; 'the 
Governor-General, Ranjlt Singh absolutely refused to - be ; treated 
by him, 713; to enfeeble the Punjao one of the three divisions was 





annexed to the-possessions, 719; Kashmir was made independent 

of Lahore, but under-protection, 719 ; Sir H. Lawrence was 

appointed by the——as Resident at Lahore daring Dalip Singh’s 

rale, 719 ; in 1849 Punjab was annexed to the-possessions, 

in 1886 Dalip again left for India against the wishes of the- 

749; Dr. Honigberger, on obtaining his pension from the-, 

wanted to return to Europe, 784; when Dr. Honigberger visited 

Kashmir, the Maharaja had several-visitors, 785 ; Jawahir Singh 

appeals to the--at Lahore, 787 ; the-authorities were willing 

to consider Jawahir’s case, 787 ; Jawahir’s intrigue and disloyalty 

against the-, 787 ; the early education of Pratap Singh consisted 

of-etc., 807; the replacement of Persian by Urdu was as disastrous 

to the people of Kashmir at the time as the replacement of Persian 
by—to the Muslims of India, 813 ; Pratap Singh could write letters 

in-, 821. 

Englishman, George Forster, despite his being an-who takes pride 

in producing the finest roses of the world, praises the roses of 
' Kashmir, 524-525 ; Mr. Kennard is stated to be the first—■—to 
build the modern house-boat, 587 ; Ranjlt’s reply to the question of 

an-who was the Maharaja’s Vazir, 711 ; Mr. Frederic Drew was 

an-778. “ Should one——be left in the world, trust in him,” 

these were supposed to be last words of Maharaja Ranbir Singh to 
his son, 796; Ranbir would not allow an inch of land in his territory 

to an- s 804; Ranbir vehemently opposed Lord Ripon’s 

intercession on behalf of an-, 804 ; the Council of Regency of 

Partap Singh consisted of an experienced-, 808. 




value in- 


505 



m- 


English merchants began to consider the question whether it would 
not be more profitable to manufacture Kashmiri wool in- 
568 ; the Crusaders introduced saffron into-, 


a 



Tripoli is said to have secreted a corm of saffron in the 


his staff and brought it to- 
in 1854 ; Dalip Singh came to 


646; Dalip Singh went to- 


twice to 

749. Capt. J.D. Cunningham was born in 


m- 


Jammu became the capital of a kingdom 
See also the Index to Yol II. 

Envoys, the—-from foreign powers were 



757 ; 
, 777. 
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the Sultans of Kashmir, 665 

Erskine, William, on the authorship of the Dabistm , 368; Ms contention 
based on the authority of the Gul-i-Ra 
notice of Fani by Lachhml Narayan, 
that because Lachhml Narayan did 


■on the short 


« . w**v contention 
not mention 


is to be 


never wrote 


approves the explanation of Mulla Flruz regarding the authorship 
of the Dabistan , 369. 

Essays in Criticism by Matthew Arnold, quoted, on judging poetry 

• • 
Essays , Literary,Moral and Political, by David Hume, quoted, f.n. 672-5. 

Ethe’s Catalogue, for notices on Gham’s life the reader may refer to- 

466. 





.Europe, medicine was conveyed by Muslim conquerors into Spain and 
then it was_ communicated to other parts of, 492 ; as early as 1519 

the Kashmir! fabrics must have been, known in the west of-, 

566 ; the Kashmiri carpet artists urged not to be slavish imitators 

of the fashions of-, 572 ; the art of making silk was introduced 

in- 110 t until the 6th century, 573 ; through Bukhara Kashmiri 


silk found its way to- 


'J J v ' 'O' J 

j 574 ; pistols are now made in Kashmir 

in admirable imitation of-an work, 592 ; misapprehension in- 

about the position of Muslim women due to the un-Islamic attitude 
ot the Indian Muslim towards women-folk, 613 ; the status of the 
Muslim woman is secure under Muslim law more than that of a 

woman in-, 613 ; the Athenians, whom the people of-extol 

so much observed the custom of seclusion of women in all its strict¬ 
ness, 614 ; the cherry was introduced from-into Kashmir via 

Arabia, 651 ; Dalip went back to-to spend his last days. 


Dr. Honigberger declined to enter the service of Maharaja Gulab 

Singh as it would have interfered with his trip to-~, 784 ; Baja 

Hari Singh had been to-in 1915 ; 816. See Index to Yol. I. 

Europeans, the-under Banjit Singh complained to Osborne that they 

were “ both badly and irregularly paid. ” 712 ; during Slier Singh’s 
time there were about 20-in the service of the Lahore Govern¬ 
ment, 719; the-were dismissed because of “religions fanaticism”, 

during Sher Singh’s time, 719 ; Gulab Singh’s ^"" 
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785 ; Gulab Singh’s complaint that the servants of the-visitors 

had abused the hospitality displayed towards them, 785 ; Ranbir 
was extremely hospitable towards the Europeans, 796 ; Hari Singh 

received his education under a number of qualified-instructors, 

816 ; a committee consisting of a-and two other official members 

examined the memorial submitted by Kashmiri Muslims and reported 
that there was no substance in it, 825. See Index to Yol .1. 

Evans, Begarn Sumiu’s army was composed of, among other things, a 
complement of cavalry maimed by-etc., 394. 

.Evolution of the Khaim, by Dr. Indubhusan Banerjee, quoted, /.703; 
on the improvement of the Lancia alphabet, quoted, f.n. 708. 

Excise, the--departments were re-modelled under Pratap Singh, 814. 

.Eye, Banj it Singh had suffered during bis infancy from smallpox, 
which destroyed the sight ol his lett——, 711 : the restless-of 


had a peculiar lustre, 711; pun on the- 






Faiz Bakhsh, name of the extension to the garden Far ah Bakhsh, a part 
of Shalamar, 530. 

Fa’iz, Shaikh, Sadiq studied under him, 356. 

Fahly Shaikh, composed the elegy quoted, 352; Jahangir, as pupil of, 
354; his apartment of fragrant grass {/chan khdna), 362. See Index 
to Vol J. 

Fakhr~ush-8hu‘am Aftab-i-IIiml, the title of Shi'n, a Kashmiri poet, 483. 

Falak-paima, Miyan ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, lends, from the Kapurtnala State 
Tosha-Khdna, the Statistical Account of Kashmir to the author, 
when he was Prime Minister of that State, 744. 

Famines, 653. See also Index to Yol .1. 

Fdnl, Mulla Muhsin, the philosopher-poet, 346; his own composition 





conveying tlie date of his own death, 365 : contemporary of Leibnitz, 
a German mathematician and man of affairs, 36o ; his former patron r 
366; deprived of his office, 366 ; raised again to the Sadarat of 
Kashmir, 366 ; his Divan in the Pan jab University Library, 366 
introduction to the masnavd of Mulla Shah, 366 ; behaved like Ibn- 
ul'Arabi, 367 ; his authorship of the Dabistan discussed, 368; his 
assumed surname, 368 ; Rieu and others disbelieve in Rani’s author¬ 
ship of the Dabistdn , 370 ; features of Kashmir’s Persian poetry in—, 
449; his life and works, 461 ; GhanI spent his educational career 
under him, 463; Guru Hargobind his contemporary, 702. 

Farah BaMish, a part of the Shalamar built by Jahangir, 530. 

Farangi ‘Ilm-i-Hai’at, work of Allama Tafazzul Husain Khan Kashmiri,. 
383. 

Farghana, a town in Turkistan, 519. See Index to Vol. I. 

Farhang-i-Jahdngui , Jamal-ud-Dln Inju took twelve years to complete,- 


353. 


Farhatgahi-i-Shdin, chronogram of a part of the Shalamar, 530. 
Farihi, nom de plume of Mir ‘Abdullah Mizalii, 475. 

Farid; his contribution to the Granth Sahib, 706. 

Farid-ud-Daula, Nawwab, Prime Minister of Shah ‘Alam of Delhi, 383. 


-IK 


Mas‘- 
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Farzana Begam, original name of Zib-un-Nisa Begam, 391 ; Farzl typical 
abbreviated Kashmiri name, 392. 

Fatahdt-i-Kiihrmnyya , The, MS. of Shaikh ‘Abdul Wahhab Nurl, 359 
gives the earliest specimen of Sarfi’s poetry, 361 ; Shaikh Habfbuliah 
Natishahrfs chronogram on the demise of Sarfi in, 363. 

Fatdwd, rulings on points of religious law, 378 ; issued by the Qazls of,. 
Srinagar, 379 ; religious rulings according to Islamic Law, 620. 

Fath Khan, Prime Minister of Shah Malm.lid of Afghanistan, 72. See 
Index to Yol. I. 

Fatbpur Slkrl, Shaikh Salim Ohishti buried at, 360. 

Fath Shah, Sult-au, 348 ; his dead body buried in the graveyard of the- 
tomb of Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidin, 609. See Index to Vol. I. 

Fathullah Haqqanl, Baba, son of Baba Isma‘11 Kubravl, 376 ; forced b' 
Shfa-Sunni troubles to migrate, 376. 

Fathullah ShlrazI, died of typhoid, 352. 

Fauq, MunshI Muhammad-ud-DIn, second son of MunshI Ladha Khan,. 
377 ; bom in Feb., 1877, 377 ; best of life given to Kashmir historical 
research, 377; family detail, 377; Nawwab Mirza Khan Ddgk 
Dihlavl, his ustdd in Urdu poetry, 378 ; his article with the caption 
“The Auction of Eleven Lakhs of Kashmiris,” 767 ; his remarks on 
cow-slaughter in Kashmir, 822. See Index to Yol. I. 

Fawa’id-ur-Bizd, an account of Shaikh ‘All Riza, 373. 

Feigusson, historian of Indian architecture, 508. 

Fez, Sultan of, 621. 

Fid a, Mirza Muhtasham Khan, son of Mirza Matanat ‘All, 477. 

Figh, decisions of tour schools, 612; cilleetive or canonical law of 
Islam, 612. 


Firag-ndma, the, an elegy on Khalifa ‘l 
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irdausi, poet of Persia, 446; makes Man! a native of China, 555. 

Firishta, on. tlie study of medicine, 495; his remarks about Sultan 
Shams-ud-DIn’s revenue, 632. See Index to Vol. I. 

Flruz, Dastur Muila, 369; his explanation about the authorship of the 
Dabistdn approved of by Erskine, 369. 

Flruz Shah Tughluq, ruler of Delhi, 525 ; sources of his state revenue. 


Jitrall, a Kashmiri, poet of Persian, 447 ; punil of Muila Zihnl Kashmiri 
471. 

Folk Music in Kashmir, 547. ’ 

Folk-Tales of Kashmir, written by Revd. Hinton J. Knowles, 401. 

, George, his Jourmy , 504 : inscribed his name on the, Char Ohinar 


'tit, 
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311; his visit to Kashmir in Afghan times, 577. See Index to 


I 



Forest Products of Jammu, and Kashmir, by S. N. Kaul, referred to and 

Francesco of Giocondo, a citizen of Florence, 566. ■ 

Francis Gladwin, see Gladwin. 

Furughi, a Kashmiri poet of Persian, contemporarv of Shall Jahan, 471 '» 

471; died in 1077 A. H.==1666 A. 0. 472 ; 447. 

~’ti, translated by Shaikh ‘Abdur Rashid, and 


. Fuluhat-i-Firuz onun „, 

Muhammad Akram Makhdfimi, 630, 

Fyzee, Asaf ‘All Asghar, his P. E. N. lecture in. March 1943 in Bombay, 


Gabha, the, (lioor covering) industry of, 569-70; a kind of fine patch 
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Gagrlhal, comer of the Dal, 534. 

Galawdn or galla-bcm (horsekeeper), 676. 

Jidmi, see Mahmud Garni, a Kashmiri poet. 

Ganai, a family, origin of, 457, 474. 

Ganastan, a village near Stimbal (Sambal), 411. 

Ganda, a tune, 552. v, A,-- 

Ganda Singh, a research scholar, author of The Life of 
Bahadur, cpioted, 705. 

Gdndhdra, a tune, 552. 

Gandarbal, 349, 411, 577. 

Gandharms {Indra’s musicians), 551. yyCA vC^yyAyv 

"Gandhi, Mahatma Mohandas Karamchand, his comment on the sale of 
Kashmir, 772. ■ pyUfh-dy-t; 

Ganesh Kaul Shastri, one of Ranblr Singh’s gathering, 802. 

•Ganeshi Lai, Munshi, author of the Tuhfa-i-Kashmir, Government derived 
a revenue of £2,000 a year out of silk industry according to, 575. 
*Ganga Nath, Chief Justice of Kashmir, presided over a Royal Commission, 


Ganga Prasad, a Kashmir! poet, 405. 

Ganj-i-Tlm, great ancestor of Buddhu Shall, 704. 

G-anju, Dr., see Madhfi Sudan Ganju. 

Galen, Kashmiri hakims adhering to the system of, 498. 


Gaozaban (Macrotonia Benthami), a drug, 493. 

Gardens of the Great Mughals by Mrs. C. M. V. Stuart quoted, 524 f.n.,. 
525 f.n., 527 f.n., 528 f.n. 

Gardiner, Colonel Alexander, Commander-in-Chief of Kashmir forces, a 
note on his life and adventures, 795 f.n . 


Gauhar-i-‘Alam, The, a history in Persian of Kashmir by Muhammad 
Aslam, MunHmi, 374. 

Garhl, the small area of, transferred to the Punjab, 775. 

Garret, H. L. 0., on the development of the Sikhs, 709 ; on The History of 
the Sikhs by J. D. Cunningham, 757 ;—keeper of the Records of the 
Punjab Government, his statement on the receipt of the money for 
the sale of Kashmir being in the Record Office, 767 n ; his note on 
Col. Gardiner in The Asiatic Review, 795. 


Gasper, Malcolm, his account of willow trees, 652. 

Gash (Light) The , a weekly journal in Kashmiri, 401. 

Gascoigne, a judge, 623. 

Gauls, referred to by David Hume, 674. 

Gaya, Gulab Singh’s pilgrimage to, 787. 

George Thomas, an Irishman, Commander of Begam Sumru’s troops, 394*- 

Germany, 500, imported one per cent of Kashmiri shawls, 567 ; persecu¬ 
t'd tion of Jews in modern—, 621. See also Yol. I, pp. 150-51. 

Ghalchah, language of the residents of Pamirs, 396. 

Ghalib, Mulla, father of Mulla SatP, a poet, 473. 

Ghalib, Mlrza Asadullah Khan, contest with Khwaja Hasan Shi‘ri, 482, 


and works, 462-469 ; his chronogram on the death of Islam Khan, 

bd 570. d V/..., ! •. 'y ■; dt '• V , 

Ghansar Dev, one of the Dogra family of Jammu, 753a ; acted as the 
ruler of Jammu for his brother Ran jit Dev, 754. 

Gharib, a poetical name of Parmanand, a Kashmiri poet, 406. 

Ghar Vyez Mai, a poem by Pandit Day a Rani Ganju, 412. 

Ghatibadu, a defile near Rajaurl, 654. 

Ghausiyya, a mas-navi in Persian by Baha-ud-Dln Balia, 480, 

Ghaus Khan, head of Maharaja Ranjlt Singh’s artillery, 725. 

GhazI Khan, son of KajI Chak, reference about a custom regarding wages 
for saffron plucking, 648. See Index to VoL I. 

GhazI Khan, Mulla, head of the madrasa at Zaiuaglr, 348. 

Ghazni, 344, 663, 665, 733. 

* 

Ghivas-ud-Dln, Sultan of Bengal sued by a woman, 623, 
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GMyas-ud-Din, great-grandson of Shaikh Firuz-ud-Din, a brother of 
Nawwab Imam-ud-Din, 749. 

Ghulam Ahmad Mahjur, a Kashmiri poet, see Mahjur. 

Ghulam Hasan Beg ‘Arif, Mirza, a poet, 412 ; selections from his poetry. 


Ghulam Hasnain, a hakim from Lucknow, 806. 

Ghulam Husain Tabatabai, author of the Siyar-ul-Muta^khkhirin, a satire, 
by him on the Kashmiris, 692. 

Ghulam Husain Tabib of Lucknow, one of the learned men of Eanbir 
Singh’s gatherings, 802. 

Ghulam Jilani, Sayyid, one of the learned men of Eanbir Singh’s 


Haft Qalam, author of the Tazkira-i~Khuslmamsdn■, 



M 




Srinagar, 414. 

d Din Pandani, father of Mufti Muhammad Shah Sa‘adai 


Ghulam Muhyi’d Din Pare, Khwaja, compiler of the Shdh-ndma and selec¬ 
tions from the Divan by ‘Abdul Wahhab Pare, 410. 

Ghulam Muhyi’d Din, Shaikh, Subadar under the Sikhs, 408, 497, 721 ; 
Chief Secretary to Diwan Kirpa Earn, 730,731 ; rid’ib of Sher Singh, 
737 ; the title of Ptimad-ud-Daula Nizam-ul-Mulk given him by 
Maharaja Sher Singh, 742; administration of Kashmir under—744-47; 
installed as Governor by Gulab Singh, 751. 

Ghulam Mu‘in-ud-Din, great-grandson of Firuz-ud-Din, a brother of 
Nawwab Imam-ud-Din, 749. 

Ghulam Mustafa Amritsari, a teacher of Mufti Muhammad Shah Sa'adafr 


Ghulam Qadir Qirdmi, court poet of the Nmn? of Hydarabad, 452. 

Ghulam Qadir Eohila referred to in connexion with his proposal to 
Begam Sumru, 393. 

father of Pir Hasan Shah, historian, 374. 

aulavi, his Madrasa at Amritsar, 345. 

am Sarwar, his account of the revenue of Kashmir received by 


Al, a wind instrument, 553. 

Gichak (Gezak), a musical instrument, 554. 

Giian, 665. 

Gilgit, 396, 397; eggs of silk-worm brought from—574, 776, 783; annexed 
to Kashmir by Eanbir Singh, 795 ; 815. 

Girdmi , Shankar Jeo Akhun, a poet who wrote in Persian, 485. 
Girami, see Ghulam Qadir above. 

Girths, a section of the Dogras, 752. 

Gladwin Francis, 366; published a chapter of the Dabistdn , 371 ; translator 
of the Baydn , 381. 

Gobind Singh, the tenth Gur u of the Sikhs, 703; an account of his life and 
works, 703-704; son of Guru Tegh Bahadur, 705 ; transformed the 
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Sikhs into a military theocracy, 708,709; fictitious story that his two 
sons were immured in the wall by the Governor of Sarhind, 728. 

Godavari, a river in the Deccan, 705. 

Goindwal, residence of Guifi Amar Das, 701. 

Gojwara mdhalla —, the seat of the Darasgah-i-Mulla Haidar, 350 ; a 
Madrasa and Khdnqdh by Lachhma Khatfin, 389, 571. 

Golad, a village in Mendhar Tahstl of Punch, 705. 

Gondal (a state in Kathiawar), Maharaja of, 493. 

Gopal Singh, one of the Dogra family of Jammu, 753 a. 

Gotlib, Parasu or Fransu-Francis Gotilieb—note on Ms life and work, 
529 n. 

Gough, Sir Hugh, 757. 

Govind Kaul, Pandit, incharge of the Translation Department under 
Maharaja Banbfr Singh, 790. 

Granth Sahib, The, a note on,—706-708. 

Granthi, or the expounder of the Granth Sahib, 704, 706. 

Gray, an English poet, 449. 

Great Britain, imported one per cent of shawls, 567. 

Greece, mulberry silk produced in,—573. 

Greek, saffron strewn in—Halls as a perfume, 647 ; area of the Dard 
stock according to—, and Romans, 397 ; ingenuity and activity of 
the—, 674. 

Grey, Mr. C., found receipt of the payment of 75 lakhs for the sale of 
Kashmir, 767 /.». 

Grierson, Sif'George, compiler of Lalla ‘Arifa’s verses, 383, 385 ^remarks 
on the origin of the Kashmiri language, 395 ; edited Kagmira 
Cabdamrita, a grammar of Kashmiri in the Sanskrit language 399, 
404; his view that the Gurmukhi alphabet is derived from the 
Carada, 708. 

Griffin, Sir Lepel, author of The Chiefs and Families of Note in the Punjab 
his note on the conduct of Shaikh Muhvi’d Din and Shaikh 
Imam-ud-Din, Governors of Kashmir, 748 n.; his opinion that Gulab 
Singh instigated the Second Sikh War, 787. 

Gnst-nama , The, by Maqbul Shah, 405. 

Growse, S., on the architecture of Kashmir in “ Selections from the 
Calcutta Review, 509 ; his note on the Jami’ Masjid, 514. 

Guindas (chanters), 549. 

Gujarat, 663; 665. 

Gujranwala, 710, 729, 783. 

Gujrat, 656 ; the Sikhs were finally disposed of at, 719. 

Gulab-nama, The, by Diwan Kirpa Bam, 487 ; verses on the death of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh quoted from—, 715 ; quoted on the descrip¬ 
tion of the birth of Gulab Singh, 756 ; Persian version of the 
Treaty of Amritsar referred to iu—-, 764 fn. ; a chronogram on the 
death of Gulab Singh quoted from, 788. 

Gulab Singh, Maharaja, 408; changed the name of Islamabad to 
Anantnag, 570; entrusted silk production to Ms cMef 
physician Hakim Azlm, 575; his administration extremely oppressive, 

































Gurdds-pur District Gazetteer , The, referred to—on Kartarpur, the burial- 
place of Guru Nanak, 700. » 

Gurdaspur, a district in the East Punjab, 635, 700. 

Gurdial Singh of Majltha, father of Harl Singh Nalwa, 729. 

Gurditta, the elder brother of Guru Tegh Bahadur, 703. 

Gurez, 828. 

Gurgdn Mohalla (old Qutb-ud-Dmpor), Zaina Kadal, Srinagar,—burial- 
place of Ghani Kashmiri, 466 ; and of Muhsin Fdnl, 365. 

Gurjara , the original of the modern Gujar , 752. 

Gurmukh Singh, an administrator and qaUTddr, 724 ;—Kumedan, brother 
of Colonel Mehan Singh, 738. 

Guru Gobind Singh he bdchhon ha, Qatl by GyanI Wahid Husain, referred 
to—, 728. 

Guya, a poet who wrote in Persian, 447. 

Gwaliar, 548 ; the home of music and musicians, 531, 773. 

Gyan Singh, GyanI, author of The Tawarlkk Guru Khdlsa , his statement 
that the foundation-stone of the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar was laid 
by Myan Mir, 701. 


Habba Khatun or Hub Khatun—her life, 389 ; 403; selections from her 
poetry, 431 ; the queen of King Yusuf Shah Chak, 549 ; her song 
attracted Yusuf Shah Chak, 553. 

Habib Shah, Sultan, his coins in the British Museum, 638. See Index 
: to Voi. I. 

Habibullah, Khwaja, one of the Nawwab family of Dacca, 729. 

Habibullah Khwarizmi, Qazil-Quzat, the Khatlb of the Jam!' Masjid* 
Srinagar, 377. 

Habibullah Nau-shahrl, a poet, 404; selections from his poetry, 432. 
Habibullah Hubbl, Khwaja, his life and poetry, 474. 
Hadaiq-ul-Hanafiyya, The, by Maulavl Eaqir Muhammad, 376. 
Hadow, C. M., gave stimulus to carpet-weaving, 571. 

Hafiz ofSMraz, 446. See also Index to Yol. I. 

Hafiza Khadlja, her life, 391. 

Hafiza MaTyam, her life, 391. 

Hafiz Baghdadi, Mulla—, teacher in the Nau-shahr University, 347. 

Hafiz Jalandhar!, Abu’l Asar, a poet, selections from his Taswir-i-Kashmlr 
543-44; selections from this poem on the Kashmiri, 682-83, 692. 

Haft Chinar, Srinagar, a silk reeling factory was set up at,—575. 

Haft Qissa-i-Haft A ( ma, The, in Kashmiri by ‘Abdul Wahhab Pare, 410 

Haft Qissa-i-Mahr-i-Zan, The, by ‘Abdul Wahhab Pare, 410. 

Haidar ‘All of Mysore, Sultan, 788. * 

Haidar, Baba, called HardI Rlshl or RIsh Mallu, a saint, 570. 

Haidar Dughlat, Mirza, author of The Ta’rikh-i-Eashidisee Dughlat. 




e 


maoooi e oj me m anvjaaures ana A.rts oj me runyao, me, ay ±j. jt±. 
Baden Powell, a reference to, 578 f.n. 

mdwara, a Tahsll in Baramula District, 346 ; 629. 


Lnji or Honz (boatman), 587, 588-89. 

iqdad of Badakhshan, Mulla—, bead of tbe Madrasa-i-Khwajagan-i- 



ran, a 


‘Azizullab, a poet,—403, 408; selections from bis poetry, 441. 


Fatbullah. Bee Fatbnllab, 
near Srinagar, 349, 






























Harawal, the vanguard, 660. 

Hard! Risbi or Rish Main, a saint of Islamabad, 570. 

Hardinge, Sir Henry, Governor-General, 757; 764 ; nis letters to Queen 
Victoria giving reasons for the transfer of Kashmir to Gulab Singh, 
769 ; 770 ; his visit to Kashmir, 773. 

Hardwar, 732 ; Maharaja Pratap Singh’s visit to, 819. 

Hargobind, the Sikh Guru, an account of his life ; 371, 700, 702 ; -son 
of Guru Arjun, 705. 

Hargopal Kaul Khasta, Pandit, 348 ; author of The Guldasta-i~Kashmlr , 
348 f.n. ; deported from Kashmir, 348. See Index to Vol. I. 

Hari Chandj-Diwan, chief officer of Gulab Singh, 783 ; commander-in-chief 
of Kashmir forces under Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 794. 

Harljans, this number 777. 

Harl-Parbat, 349, 495; outer wall of—515 ;—the fort (of the Kuh-i- 
Maran) was built by Akbar to overawe the people, 675 ; 783. 

Haripur-Hazara, founded by Hari Singh Nalwa, 729. 

Rarisa, pottage of wheat and meat, 352. 

Hari Singh, Maharaja of Kashmir, 500; great-grandson of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, his attitude towards the enlistment of Kashmiris in the 
army, 672 ; in the family tree, 754a ; his remark about the cowardice 
of the Kashmiris, 798 ; an account of his life, education and 
training, and his work as Commander-in-Chief, 816 ; a sensational 
episode of his life, 817 ; Senior and Foreign Member of the State 
Council, 818 ; involved in a case in London, 830 ; his coronation 

ceremony, 831; his son Karan Singh, 831. See also the Index to 

^4 voi i. 

Hari Singh Nalwa, a Governor of Kashmir, 721, 725 ; administration of 
Kashmir under him, his life and work, 729-30. 

Har Kaul, a merchant of Srinagar his temple on the place of Sultan 
Hasan Shah’s madrasa, 349. 

Harkishna, the Sikh Guru, 703 ; son of Ram Rai, 705. 

Har Rai, the 7th Guru of the Sikhs, 700 ; son of Gurditta, 705. 

Harun-ur-Rashid, 615. 

Rarun-ur-Raslnd, The , a book by Mahumd-i-GamI, 399, 

Harvan, the monastery at—502. 

Harvi, a lady of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 714. 

Hasanabad, mosque of, 744. 

Hasan AfaqI, Mulla, tutor of Khwaja Habibullah Huhhl , 474. 

Hasan Bahadur, Sayyid, father of Taj Khatun, 387. See also the Index 

q;^^^dy;:;; 

Hasan ‘All, AbuT Hamid Munshi, author of The WdqVat-i-Kashmlr } 

. MS., quoted on Lord Ampthill’s visit to Srinagar, 818. 

Hasan Baihaqi, Sayyid, prime minister of Sultan Hasan Shah, 608. 

Hasan Baladuri, Sayyid, Ziyaral of, 463. 

Hasan bin Sabbah, the leader of TsmS'llis, 375. 

Hasan Ganai, Khattat (calligraphist), father of Baba Da’ud Khaki, 457. 

Hasan Ganai, Shaikh, father of Shaikh Ya'qub Sarjl, 358. 

Hasan Shah, Pir, a historian of Kashmir, 359 ; recorded Ya'qub Sarfi’s 
works, 364; 372 ; his remarks on Khwaja A c zam 373 ; his life and 
works, 374-75 ; 459 ; 462 ; his belief that the kangri and the flier an 
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were introduced in the time of Sultan Zain-u!- c Abidin, 676 f.n.; his- 
chronogram on the death of Colonel Mehan Singh, a Sikh Governor of 
Kashmir, 739. 

Hasan Shah Qadirl Khanayari, interceded with Diwan Moti Earn, a 
Governor under the Sikhs, not to destroy the shrine of Shah Hamadan, 
726. 

Hasan Shah, Sultan, built Eopa Lank in the Dal, 511 ; grandson of, 
Sultan Zain-ul- £ Abidin, 512 ; his encouragement of music, 551-52 ; 
literature under—, 349 ; 456 ; a regency was set up on the death of— 
608 ; re-issued the old puntshu (twenty-five) or punsu (coin), 639. 

Hasan Shi e n, Khwaja Atu Muhammad, author of The Gulzar-i-Khalil 
376 ; his life and his poetry, 482-83. 

Hdshiya, or the border of the shawl, etc., 556. 

Hasht Asrdr, The, a masnavi by Mulla Ashraf Bairl, 479. 

Hasht Bihisht Kiosk of Sultan Ya'qub in Tabriz, 510. 

Hasht Tamhtd, The } a masnavi by Mulla Ashraf Bain, 479. 

Hasnu Khan, son of ‘Abbas Khan, who married a sister of Sber Shah 
Stir, 622m. ■ • 

Hasora, name given to Astor by the Dogras, 397. 

Hassu, a companion of Guru Nanak, 700. 

Hatim Tilawyn of Panzil, a professional story-teller of the Sind Yalley 
of Kashmir, 401. 

Haura, Bibl, her life-sketch, 387-88. 

Haval, a mahalla, near Sangin Darwaza, Srinagar, 495. 

HavoU, a of Mach, 760. 


Hayat-i-Nur-ud-Bin Qadiani, The, reference to—on the help receiver 
by Hakim Nur-ud-Din, 802. 

Hazara, a district in Pakistan, 538, 763, 775. 


Hazlitt, author of The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, a quotation from the 
book on the condition of the French before the Revolution, 680-81. 



the Prophet’s Hair exhibited at, 688. 
Islamic State, election of the. 600. 


Hebrews, 612. See Index to Vol. I. 




Hendley, Col. T. H., his reflection on ornaments, 581; his view that the 
Mughuls broke the spirit of the Kashmiris, 675. 

Henry of Manmouth, a law-abiding King, 623. 

Herat, 510. 

Heresy Eulogized, appreciation of Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz’s book. Inside 
Kashmir, in—, 826 f.n. 

Hervey, Mrs., her view on the profession of haMms, 498; her remark 
about the misgovernment of Kashmir, 680; author of The Adventures 
of a Lady, 782 ; quoted on cheapness of provisions in Kashmir, 782. 

Hethu, son of Gulab Singh from a concubine, 783. 





Hiddyah, The, by Hamilton, quotation from—-on the Muslim courts of 
justice in India, 617 ; on the rule of non-Muslims according to their 
own law, 625; referred to on land revenue, 632. 

Hidayat Husain, S. U., Dr., editor of the Madsir-i-Rahlml, 664?i. 

Hidayatullah, Mufti, a learned man from the Mattu family, 480. 


Hlmal-ta-Nagray, a metrical romance by Waliullah Mattu, 403, 405 
names of the lover and the beloved referred to in folk songs, 422. 

Hindi Ndgrdy , a masnavl by Mulla Ashraf Dairi, 479. 

Himal, The, a masnavl in Kashmiri by Saif-ud-Din, 399. 

Himmat Khan, Mir Bakhshi, a son of Islam Khan, Governor of Kashmir 
under the Mughuls, 570. 

Himmat Ram Razdan, one of the learned men of Ranblr Singh’s 



gs, 


Hindi, 548, 708. 

Hindu, definition of—in Francis Johnson’s Dictionary, 683. 

Hindu Kush, range of mountains, 396, 663. 

Hindu-Muslim Problem, by Mirza Baqir ‘All, quotation from—on 
the attitude of Islamic Law towards non-Muslims, 619 fn. ; religious 
tolerance, 620-21. 

Hindustan, events in the history of—from 1739 to 1749, 381 ; British 
Power of—, 382 ; 459 ; 477 ; 547 ; twelve hundred musicians from— 
served at Sultan Hasan Shah’s court, 551; conquest of—by 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, 618 ; Tughluqs of—, 630; the bigha of—, 645. 

Hindustani music, 548. 

Hindu, The, a newspaper of Madras, quotation from—on music, 548. 

Hippocrates, 492, 498. 

Hiranda Shastrl of the Archaeological Department, 345. 

.Hira Singh, son of Dhyan Singh, the Prime Minister of Ranjlt Singh, 717; 
reconciled with Maharaja Sher Singh, 718 ; killed near Shahdara, 
719 ; Vazlr of Prince Dalip Singh, 745 ; killed in 1841, 753 a, 788. 

Hishmatullah Khan, author of The Ta’rlkh-i-Jammun, reference to the 
book on the conquest of Hunza and Nagar, 815. 

Historians’ History of the World, The, reference to—on the contrasted 
k; treatment of Kashmiris by the Mughuls and the Afghans, 677. 

History of Gujarat, The, (in Arabic) by ‘Abdullah Muhammad bin ‘Umar 
Makki, quoted in support of the idea that artillery was in use under 
‘Ala’-ud-Din Khalji, 663. 

History of Hindostan, The, by Col. Alexander Dow, quotation from—on 
civil administration during Aurangzib’s time, 606 ; on stoppage of 
capital punishment under Aurangzib ‘Alamgir, 626, 627* 

History of India, The, by Elphinstone, quotation from—on Aurangzib’s 
impartiality towards the Hindu religion, 627 ; on geographical 
situation of Kashmir, 697. 
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History of India, The, by W illiam Erskinc, Quotation, from—on Slier SliSh 
Sur*s judgment*'against, his own son, 622. 

History of Indian Medicine, The, by Dr. G. f N. Mukerjee, referred to 

History of Jammu State, The, by .T. Hutchison and J. Ph. Vogel, 
to—about information on the Dogras, 755 /.%. 

History of the Panjabi Literature, A, by' Dr. Mohan Singh 






1*3 



roc 




of the Dogras in brief, 752-756. 

of the Great Moghuls, A by Pringle Kennedy, quotation 
Aurangzib’s leniency in punishment, 627. 

of the University of the Punjab, The, by Professor J. F. Bruce*' 



History of the Sikhs and Afghans, The, by Shahamat ‘All, ref. to—. 

History of the Sikhs, The, by Joseph Davey Cunningham, quoted on the 
family of Gulab Singh, 357 ; quotation from—on the character of 
Gulab Singh, 786. . ^ 

History of the Sikhs, The, by Smyth, quoted on the licentious life of soldiers. 


Hiuen Tsiang, his account of saffron and its usage, 646. See Index to 
: Volume’ I. ... 


Honigberger, Dr. John Martin, his description of floating gardens of the 
Dal, 650 ; author of Thirty-Five Years in the East, his remark 
about Kharak Singh, 716 ; his account of the plot against the life of 
Nau-Nihal Singh and other partisans, 718 ; witnessed the accident 
of Sher Singh having been shot down, 718 ; quotation from his book— 
on an awkward time in Gulab Singh’s life, 762-63 ; proposed 
sugarcane and tea plantation in Kashmir, 784 ; a note on his life' 
and work, 784 f.n ; his account of the hospitality of Gulab Singh 
to Europeans, 786-87 ; his view that sugar and tea can be produced 
in Kashmir, 829. . ; \ ■ -vV’b 



( aso 



:>ur, in 

louse-boat, details about the, 586-88. -g; 

iigel, Baron von, 511 ; his note on the bridges of Kashmir, 521 ; visited 
the Valley, 542 ; his Travels, 568 f.n .; his report oh the production of 
shawls in Great Britain, 568 ; number of Afghan troops in Kashmir,. 
670 ; his description of the derogatory treatment to Muhammadan 
Princes by the Sikh Governor Mehan Singh, 679 ; visited Harl Singh 
Nalwa at Gujranwala, 729 ; his description of Col. Mehan Singh, 740 ; 
his conversation with Ranjit Singh, 74041. ' ‘ 

Hugli, a river in Bengal, 380. V 

Hugo, Colonel, operated on Maharaja Pratap Singh for cancer, 820. 
Hiiiagu stored treasures at Tila, also his burial-place, 351 ; the grandson 
of Chingiz, 376. --’yVy 

Huma\ in, Emperor, 357 ; honoured Shaikh Ya c qiib Sarfi, 360; Mlrza 
Haidar acted as vicegerent of, 609; deputy of, 640; 699. 

Humdyun, Justice Shah Din, his poem on the Shalamar quoted, 528-29. ■ 
Hume, David, the philosopher-historian, author of The Essays, Literary,, 
oral and Political, f.n. 672 ; quoted, 672-75, 681. 
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Hunza, conquest of, 397, 815. 

Marl Singln, a coin or a small ‘rwpt struck by Harl Singb Nalwa, 637. 

Husain ‘Ali Khan, Sayyid, the premier of Farrukh Siyar, the Emperor 
of India, 478. 

Husain Dust, Mir, of Sambhal, 450. 

Husain Ghazn&vl, Maulana, 447. 

i Husaim. name of a meiodv, 548. 

Husain Mantiql, Savvid, logician, teacher in Sultan Sikandar’s college, 
347. 

Husain Shah Chak, literature under, 349, 377 ; a poet, 456 ; took the 
title of Badshah, 639. 

Husain SimnanI, Sayyid, 391. 

Husanabad, a ward of Srinagar, 732. 

Hushang, religion of, 338. 

Husn-i~Ta‘lU, a figure of speech, 450. 

Hutchison and Vogel, on the origin of the word Dogrd, 752; gave the 
supposed date of the foundation of Jammu, 753 ; author of the 
History of Jammu State, ref. to, 755. 

Hatto Singh, Miyan, son of Maharaja Gulab Singh by a slave-girl, 780*. 

Huxley, Aldous, his remark on the gardens of Kashmir, 525 ; his 
description of the Chashma-i-Shahl, 533 ; his remark on Kashmir 
roads. 

Hydarabad State (Deccan), the institution of the Sadr-us-Sudur existed 
in, 604 ; a university at, 690. 

—(Sind), 733. 

Hydaspes, Greek form of the Sanskrit name Vitasta which was corrupted 
into Bihtab, Vihat or Bihat, various names of the river Jhelum, 
537. ' 

Hygiene and sanitation in Kashmir, 691. 

Ibrahim, 512. 

Ibrahim illuminated manuscripts and paintings, 559. 

Ibrahim Lodi, victory over him, 525; sought refuge with Sultan 
Muhammad Shah of Kashmir, 665 ; 666 ; 700. 

'"Ibrat Maqal, a work of Khwaia ‘Abdul Karim, 382. 

Ibrahim Shah Sharql, of Jaunpur, 666. 

Ibrahim, Shaikh, Fand-i-Sdm, his contribution to The Granth Sahib, 707. 

Ibrahim, the Prophet, 419. 

l§vara S3 A, a Brahman of Kashmir, father of Narasimha physician, 494. 

'“Id prayer, 603. /,,y 

‘Idgah-i-MaulavI Sahib, Sialkot, founded by Maulana ‘Abdul Hakim, 
'378. 

rjdz-i-Gkariba, The, by PIr Hasan Shah, 375. 

Ipnd'-al-Unwm or consensus of opinion among the learned, 610,612. 
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llSliiby one of tlic creeds of Asia, est&blislied by Akb&r, according to tiiO" 


Illustrated Weekly of India, The, referred to on ‘Willow Trees/ 652. 
i Ibnul Kalam (or Dialectics) of Islam, 344. 

Iltutmisli, instituted the office of Pandit, 624. • , 

Imam or the Caliph, the executive head or chief of the Muslim state, 616; 

Imam Muwaftaq of Kashmir, epithet used for Mulla Kamal, 375. 

Imam-ud-Din Mahmud Ilahl Husaini, author of a TazJdrah, 357. 

Imam-ud-Dm, Shaikh, Governor of Kashmir, 721 ; his conduct and’ 
administration of Kashmir, his own origin and early life, 747-749. 

/ mdm-ul-Qurrd, ’ (the leader of the Qaris), Shaikh Sulaiman, 345. 

Imperial Gazetteer of India, The, reference to the event of Anandpai tak¬ 
ing shelter in Kashmir, 667. 

Inayat Shah, a court physician of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, 713. 

Ganai, a physician, 496. 

Nawwab. Governor of Kashmir, 351 ; 391 : 482. See- 
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Index to Von i. 

I nee. Dr. John, anthor of The Kashmir Handbook, 542 ; his remark on. 
jewellery making, 582, his description of the Basant Bagli, 744. 

a, 499 ; calligraphic systems used in—, 558 ; silk culture of— 
573 ; mill-made paper of—, 577 ; ornaments of—, 582 ; market for 
wicker work in—, 589 ; market for fruit of Kashmir in—, 592 ; trans¬ 
port rates in the rest of—, 595 ; proposals recommended by Govt, 
of—to connect Kashmir with—, 595 ; Muslim rule in, —617 ; Arabic 
on coins given up in—, 640 ; rice crop in,—645 ; military 
•s m—, 658. 

India for Sale : Kashmir Sold, The , by Major W. Sedgwick, quotation, 
from—on the plan of redemption of Kashmir, 772. 

India We Served, The, quoted for a remark of a doctor on the health 
of Mahara a Pratap Singh, 819. 

Indian Antiquary, The, 512/.??. ; translations of the Guldb-nama published. 
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in the Wantage Bequest, The, by Clarke, a quotation, 
•on calligraphy, 557. 

Indian Painting under the Mughals, The, by Percy Brown, a quotation. 




Consultations, The, reference to—on Sh. Imam-ud-Din. 
as Amir-ul-Midminin, 748. 

Indore, 690. 

Indra, 510,549; Lord of the gods, 551. 

Indrakal, near Paraspor, 648. 

Indus, the river, 492. V:.,.,'. ; 

Indubhusan Bannerjee, author of The Evolution of the Khalsa , his account, 
of Makhowal being founded by Guru Gobind Singh, 703 f.n. 

Industries of Kashmir, 560-61, et seq. 




Inside Asia, Jolin Gunther, a remark on Miyan. Harl Singh by Six 



ide Kashmir, by Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz, B.A.* reference to—, 568 
/.w.; a quotation from—on want of leadership in Kashmir, 697-98 ; 
on illiteracy of the Muslims, 823-24 ; on maltreatment of Muslims, 
825-26 ; appreciation of— by Dr. S. Sinha, 826 f.n. 

Introduction to the Study of Angh-Muhamnedah Law, by Sir Roland 
Wilson, quotation from—, 624-625. . 

Iqbal Husain, Dr., on the date of the death of Chandra Bhan, poet, 486. 

Iqhal-nama-i-Jahangiri, The, by Mu'ta mad Khan, 354 ; referred to—-on 
re-evalution of land Li Kashmir by Akbar, 634. 

Iqbal, Sir Muhammad, see Muhammad Iqbal. 

Iran, court of, mentioned in the Memoirs of Khwaja 'Abdul Karim, 381, 
459, 493, 501; irrigated gardens of—, 525 ; 531 ; calligraphic systems 
in—, 558 ; mulberry silk produced in—, 573 ; influx of styles 

Shaikh-ul-lslam in—, 604 ; Miarvmr 

TTIi** 

rcs- 


imrn —, 



I 


of—is a measure of a hundred 


trained in—, 685 ; 689, 


lam musicians, 


Tabriz rnaunds, 644 ; 



in. 


, 616 ; cradle of the 




1 




Iraq, 381,459 ; mulberry silk 
Ilanafi school, 637. 

i, name of a melody, 548. 

Irene Petrie, reference to the visit of Christian missionaries in 
Kashmir, 782. 

ation in Kashmir, 652. , 

Irsdl-ul-Masal or 'proverbial commission’, 450. 

Irskdd or Edict of Maharaja Pratap Singh, 808. 

Irvine, author of The Later Mughdls , 381. 

Isaac, the Prophet, 419. 

Isfahan, the design of the carpet Chosroes ’ Spring used by Shah ‘Abbas 




o n « 


at"—, 531 

Isfandyar bin Sultan Khusrav, ruler of Mavara-un-Nalir (Trans- 
472, 473., 

Isha war, supposed to have been a village in Khurasan, 462. 

Islamabad, 348, 457, 539; 652, 684, 722 history and geography 
town, 570; 645, wood work in—, 585. 

Islam Khan, a Mughul Governor of Kashmir, 570. 

Islam Shah Sur, coins discovered of—, 640. 

Islamic Bookbinding, The, by F. Sarre, reference to, 579. 

darabad, 486 ; an extract from-on th 

fV7Q ; a quotation from—on conduct of strategy 

Rule in India, 661 ; reference to-on 


i; 




the call of jihad by Sayyid Ahmad “Shahid,” 734 n. 

Islamic Law, 609-624. 

Isma'il bin ‘Abdur Rahman, Shaikh-ul-lslam in the 5th century A.H 
604. 

Isma'il Binish, the Kulliyat of- 
il Chishti, Shaikh—, 
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Isma'il Kubravi, Baba, 349; Shaikh-ul-Islam of Sultan Hasan Shah* 
376 ; 389. 

lsma‘Ilpur, a place 12 miles from Jammu, 757. 





777, 



Istambfil, ‘Usmanali Turks of, 600 




Istighna, Mir Abdur Rasul, a poet 477. 

Italy, 521 ; gardens of, 525 ; a similar 
590 ; its armed forces, 674. 




I c timad-ud-Daula Nizam-ul-Mulk, the title of Shaikh Ghuiam Muhyi’d 


Ivanow, Wladimir, his Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts of R. A. 8. 
of Bengal, 370 ; 476. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

‘Izzatullah, Mir, author of The Travels in Central Asia, his reference to 
the shawl industry, 565 ; his statement on rice duty, 636 ; on value 
of rupee under Afghan rule in Kashmir, 643; entered Kashmir, 726. 


JabbarKhan, in charge of Kashmir on departure of Muhammad ‘Azim 
Khan for Kabul, 720. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Jabr-u-Muqabala, The, work of ‘Allama Tafazzul Husain Khan, 383. 

Jacquemont, Victor, French Naturalist, visited Kashmir in 1 the term 
of the governorship of Bhima Singh Ardali, 732 ; quoted on the 
miserable plight of the Kashmiris under Sikh rule, 678 ; —on fruits 
and trees, 734-35 ; his comment on the ugliness of women, 735 ; his 
audience with Ran]it Singh, 736; his birth at Paris, his death at 
Poona, his meeting Raja Ram Mohan Roy at Calcutta, 737. 

Jackson, Professor William, writes an introduction to the Dabistan ,. 


writer 



was 


the effect of magic, 
by Akbar as such. 


Jadfi Nath Sarkar, editor of Irvine’s Later Mughals, 381; wrote introduc¬ 
tion to ‘Disunited India as seen by a Foreign Eye,’ 392 ; confirms 
the revenue of Kashmir, given by Abu’l Fazl in the A’in-i-Akbari, 
in his translation of the Khvlasa-tut-Tawarikh, 635 ; his statement 
that Guru Hargobind provoked Shah Jahan, 702. 

Ja'far of Bengal, Mir, death of, 380. 

Jafar Mu c amma% Mirza, 464. 


Jagannath Puri, the temple of, 714. 

Jagat Singh, Raja, the Dogra raja of Nurpur, Kangra, 754. ^ 

Jagat Dev Singh, one of the Dogra family of Jammu, 754a ; adopted 
son of Maharaja Pratap Singh, 760 ; son of Sir Baldev Singh and 
great-grandson of Dhj an Singh, 830. 
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Ja c far leaf Khan, MIrza, Governor of Kashmir, 470: 473 ; 496. 

Jagmohan Lai Mahajan, quoted on the achievement of Maharaja Ranjlt 
Bingh, 715/.w., 716. 

Jagmohan Nath Raina Shauq, one of the compilers of the Bahar-i- 
Gulshan-i-Kashmr , or the Tazkira Shu‘ardi Kashmiri Panditdn, 488. 

Jahan Ira or Jahan Rai, sister of Dara Shukfib, co-founder of a monastery, 
350 ; daughter of Shah Jahan, 539 ; laid out the garden at Achabal, 
540. 

Jahangir, his view on the Farhang-i-Jahangiri, 353 ; pupil of FaizI, 
354 ; mentioned in the Tabaqdt-i-Shah Jahdnl, 357 ; his views on 
Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi, 379 ; 507 ; built a cottage in the Dal, 511 
reconstructed the Jam! Masjid, Srinagar, 512 ; his visit to the place 
where the Shalamar was built later, 530 ; built a tank round the 
spring at Shahabad, 536 ; Memoirs of—, 536 /.w. ; death of—,537 ; 
planted the Bagh-i-Ilahi, 542 ; his notice of MIrza Haidar’s interest 
in music, 533 ; prided himself as a connoisseur of painting, 557; 
the Nasta‘liq was favoured by him, 558 ; patronized the shawl-weaving 
, industry, 564 ; his account of mulberry trees and the silk-worm, 574 ; 
stopped burial of girls along with their dead husbands, 626 ; finest 
Mughul currency of, 640 ; his experience of crocus flower, 649-50 ; 
Akbar’s trouble from, 664 ; on the dirtiness of the Kashmiri woman, 
691; dismissed Plr Nizam-ud-Din to Mecca, 702; imprisoned the 
sixth Guru of the Sikhs in the fort at Gwaliar, 702 ; story that Guifi 
Arjun was killed by, 727 ; “All love and light” in Kashmir under, 
731; Dogras in the time of, 754. v 'Y ' ■ 

Jahangir Magre, a musician, 552. 

Jahan Shah of Azarbaljan and Gllan, 665. 

Jai Lai Kaul, Professor, editor of the Kashmiri Lyrics, 420 f n. 

Jaina-nagar or Zaina-nagar, 510. 

Jaina-charit , The , a book on music by Yodhabhatta, 551. 

Jaina-charita, a life history of Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidin by tjttasom, 
348. 

Jaina-vilasa, The, by Bhattavatara, 551. 

Jaim-Prakdsha, The, a drama by Yodhabhatta, a poet, 551. 

Jains, in 1931, in Jammu, number of, 777. 

JaipaJ, father of Anandpal, 667. 

Jaipur Kherl, on the route of Akbar to Kashmir, 654. 

Jaipur, a university at, 690. ■/ 

Jalal-ud-DIn Akbar Padshah, 743. See Akbar. See also the Index to Vol I. 

Jalal-ud-DIn, husband of Lachhma Khatun, 388. 

Jalal-ud-DIn, Khwaja, Deputy Director of Sericulture, Srinagar, 575 f.n. 

Jalal-ud-Din, son of Mufti Muhammad Shah Sa‘adat, 345/.n. 

Jalik-duzi or hook work, 569. 

Jallandhar, 747, 755, 774. See also the Index to Yol. -I.-8 

Jam of Sind, subdued by Sultan Shihab-ud-Dln, 663 ; Jam Nanda of Sind, 
665. 

Jamal Bat, an exp'ert in the gabba industry, 570. 
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Jamal-ud-DIn Khwarizmi, Mulla, teacher in 
347. • 


NauShahr University; 


Jamal-ud-DIn Husain Inju or An)u, compiler of the Persian lexicon, 

_. «• «« £*h • 


Jamal-ud-DIn, Akhund Mulla, of Sialkot, father of Mulla Abu’l Qasim, 
teacher of Baba MajnSn, 496. 

Jamal-ud-DIn Muhaddith, founder of an institution, 347. 

Jamalatta, a mahatta, near Naukadal, Srinagar, 496. 

Jdmawdr, the most costly form of the flowered sheet or shawl, 561. 

Jami 4 Masjid, Srinagar, an account of the—, 512-14. 

J ami, Mulla ‘Abdur Rahman, poet, 359 ; teacher's teacher of Sarfl, 361- 

Jamil, Mulla lor Mulla Jyamala of Qrlvara), the poet-musician of Sultan 
Zain-ul- 4 Abidin, 549, 

Jamil, Mulla, a scholar, 447 ; a singer at the court of Zain-ul-‘Abidin, 

r* 

5o8. 


■. t 

Jammu and Kashmir Information, The, 499 preference to—in connexion 
with silk factories, 576; experiment of paddy, 645; saffron 
cultivation, 648-649. ; ’^y : \:'v 

Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, The, by Frederic Drew, reference to—on 
the general physique of the Dogra, 754 ; quoted on The History 
of the Sikhs by J. D. Cunningham, 757 ; dedicated to Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh, 778 f.n.; quoted for the treaty of 1870 between 

Maharaja Ranbir Singh,and the British, 796 f.n. ; quoted on regulated 
life of Ranbir Singh, 805. • 

Jammu, Province of the State, 397 ; electricity installation near the 
town of—, 593 ; road from—, 595; the raja of—as a refugee in Kashmir 
from the hands of Tatar Khan Lodi, 608; 666 ; 671; Raja of—, 665 
founded by Jambu Lochana, 752 ; rajas of—, 753-755 ; 757 ; chakla 
of—conferred in jaglr upon the family of Gulab Singh, 759 ; 775 ; 
importance of—, 776-77 ; 785 ; 790, 794 ; Prince of Wales, after¬ 
wards King Edward VII visited—, 802; 806; 807 ; sericulture started 
at—, 814 ; the cleanest city, 827. yPyy-y-' 

Jamwdl, the clan name of the SuryavansM (sun-born) race, 753. 



/ ang-ndma, The, war between Aurangzib and Data Shukfih rendered in. 
a poem attributed to the poet Ghanl Kashmiri by Professor ‘Abdul 
Qadir Sarfraz, M. A., 465. yyyy ; 


Janju, one of the Dogra family of Jammu, 754a. 

Japan, mulberry silk produced in, 573 ; a similar vessel as Kangri 
was used in, 590; rice is the staple crop in, 675 ; 689. 

Japharana, the Hindi pronunciation of Za 4 fran, a court singer of Bad Shah, 
549. y'; ;yyy : y : ■ - ; 'y: ■yi-.-p-yp’yyy'- •. 

Jaranghar, the left wingof the army, $60^ 

Jarlb, a measure of land, 645. 

Jarrett, Col. H. S., translator of the ‘A’in-i-Ahbarl, quoted, 643 ; his 
note on the blgha, 645 ; on the foreign relations of Kashmir, 665. 
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Jasrat Kokhar, or Jasrat Khan Ghakkar, co 
Bad Shah, 664 ; took shelter under Bad 

See also the Index to Vol. I 



Amritsar under 
against the King of 


Jaswal, Baja of, 805. 

Jaswan Bfia, a valley beyond the Siwalik hills, 703. 

Jat Rajas of Bharatpur, history of the—, by Fransu, 529 f.n. 

Jats, their rising on the decadence of the Mughuls, 733. 

Jauhar-i-Ishq, the, a poem in Kashmir! by ‘Azizullah Haqqani, 399. 

Jauhar Nanth, Mulla, head of the Srinagar college during Jahangir’s 
reign, 346. 

Javidani, c Abdul Quddfis 'Rasa, selections from his poetry, 429. 

■Jawahir Singh, son of Dhyan Singh, deported by the English for dis¬ 
loyalty, 754a ; claimed the hilly tracts of Kashmir from Gulab Singh, 
his case put before the British, his disloyalty to the British and 
his deportation to, and death at, Ambala, 787. 

Jawala Sahai, Diwan of Gulab Singh, 763, 766, 783 ; defended Gulab 
Singh’s case about Kashmir at Lahore before the British, 787 ; 
son of Diwan Amir Chand, 803. 

Jaw an-Bakht, Prince, his escape recorded by Khwaja 'Abdul Karim, 382. 

Jeddah, the port of, Khwaja 'Abdul Karim embarks for Hfigli from—, 380. 

Jerusalem or Bait-ul-Muqaddas, 688. 

Jesting Pilate, The, reference to it on the maladministration of Kashmir, 
827. 


Jewellery, 581-82. 

Jews, 615 ; only-admitted through mountain passes, 656 weeping 
before the wailing wall of Aqsa, 688. See also the Index to Yol. I. 
Jha. Amarnath, Professor, his note on Kashmiri lyrics, 420. 

.Jhang, part of the Suba of Multan uuder Ranjit Singh, 721. 
Jharoka-i-Darshan, of Akbar, 542. 

Jharoka-i-ShaM, Madrasa-i-D5r-ush-Shifa used as the—, 349. 

Jhelum, bridge built on the, 385 f.n ; the river addressed by poets in 

folk-songs, 421-22 ; 508 ; source of the-, 535 ; description of the, 

it 537-39; 542, 561, 570, 699, 726, 757, 774, 821 ; the photograph of the 
curve of the—,facing page 561. 

Jhinjoti, name of a melody, 548. 

Jhumkas, bell-shaped ear-rings, 582. 

Jia Lai Raina, his note on saffron cultivation, 648 f.n ; 649. 

Jihad, definition of, 686. 

Jilani, Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir, 374». 

•Jind Kaur, MaharanI, regent of Prince Dalip Singh, 748, 763. 

Jinnah, Qa’id-i-A'zam Muhammad ‘Ali, of blessed memory, whom 
Al-Hajj Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din succeeds as Governor-General of 
Pakistan, 729. 

Jit Singh, one of the Dogra family of Jammu, 754a. 

Jiugha, a jewelled ornament, 564. 

Jizya, a tax levied on non-Muslims, 620; 630 f.n. 

Jodhpur, revenue increase in, 595. 

Jonaraja, poet, narrator, 529 ; 663. See also the Index to Yol. I. 






Jones, Sir William, his note on the authorship of The Dabistan, 368; 371. 

Josephine, Empress of France, 565. 

Journal of the. Ran/jdb University Historical Society, The, an extract from 

-on shawl industry in England, 568 f.n. 2 ; reference to-on 

Imam-ud-Dm being offered the Governorship of Kashmir by 
Gulab Singh, 748. 

Journal o f the Royal A static Society of Bengal, The, referred to—on the 

population of Kashmir, 629 n., reference to-on coins, 638 ; on 

breaking the warlike spirit of the Kashmiris by the Mughuls, 675-76. 

Journals kept in Hydarabad, Kashmir, Sikkim and Nepal, The, by Sir 
Richard Temple, 795. 

Journey, The, by George Forster, 565 n. ; quotation from-on the 

number of troops in Kashmir, 670. See also the Index to Yol. I. 

Justinian, the laws of, 673. 

Juyd, Mirza Darab, a poet, 447 ; 473. 


Kablr, his contribution to The Granth Sahib, 706 : a note on his life, 
707. :,'V 

Kabir Nahvi, Mulla, rector of the University at Nau Shahr, 347. 

Kabul, valley of, 359, 396, 453 ;-Bagh,-Masjid at Panipat, 525 ; 

‘Abdur Rahman from-introduced the Gabba industry in 

Kashmir, 570, 575 ; influx of styles from the surrounding countries 

of-, 582 ; a portion of tribute was transmitted to-, 636.; 

Shah Alu of Kashmir better than that of-, 651 ; 655, 656; 

transfer of armies from Kashmir to-, 699 ; 733 n.; 741. 

Kagmira Cabddmrita, a grammar of Kashmiri in the Sanskrit language 

by Pandit Ipvara Kaula, 399. 

Kadal, in Kashmiri means a bridge, 521. 


Kahan Singh Bilawaria, Thakur, author of The 
Ranbir Singh Bahadur in Urdu, quoted on 
of the Maharaja, 794k. 

a wife of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 

or oriental amine, used as a stimulant, 493 

Kaifi, Brij Mohan Datatrya, a poet, 491. 

Kakauri, near Lucknow, 707.. 

alal tribe, 748. y 


!• c Umri Mabdrdjd 
attempted murder 


Kaldm-i-Azad, Divan of the poet ‘Abdul Ahad Azdd, 414. 

Kalam i-Mahjur, Divan of Ghulam Ahmad Mahjur, 413. 

Kalhapa, 521; his Rdjatarangi$i, the word hasantika occurs in- 

refers to salaries of high officials, 639 f.n. 3; on the origin of the 
saffron flower in Kashmir, 646; his view on the unconquerable 
situation of Kashmir, 658. See also the Index to Voh I. 


590; 





life and poetry, 47f 

iraj, a pargana, 628 
Srinagar, 648. See 

iran. Prince, an Af^ 

gra, name of a me] 


Karachi, silver is obts 
Karalapor, five miles 
Karan Singh, heir apps 
a note on his life 
Karim-dad Khan, Ha; 
Jami‘ Masji 
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Rar-i-Pcitwat 9 Thc 7 by* c Abdul W^liliSb Pstrc, 410* 

Kar-i-qalamdam, or pen-case work, also called Kdr-i-munaqqash, 577. 

Karnah ‘Ilaqa, Bambas of the, 744. 

Karnata, below the Deccan, 552. 

Karnatic music, 548. 

Kardrl, a collector of revenue, 607. 

Kartarpur, burial-place of Gum Nanak, 699; 700; 713. 

Kasb-i-Mdh (Acquisition of the Moon), School of Suflism for, 350. 

Kashan, carpets of, 571. 

Kashghar, 655. . 

Kashi, Benares, 792. 

Kashir- Aqd’ld (a masnavl) by Gafiga Prashad, 405. 

Kdshnlra-tirtha-samgraha, The, by Pandit Sahib Ram, 791. 

Kashmir and its Shawls, a quotation from, 566 f.n. 

Kashmir and Kashghar, by Major H. W. Bellew, quoted on the mental 
and physical activity of the Kashmiri, 689. 

Kashmir Archaeological Report, quotation from-on routes and rest- 

houses, 655. 

Kashmir Handbook, The, by John Ince, a reference to, 582 'f.n. 

Kashmir in Sunlight and Shade, by Rev. C. E. Tyndale, description 
of a jug from, 584. 

Kashmir : The Playground of Asia, by Dr. S. Sinha, quoted on the 
miserable condition of the Kashmiris, 827. 

Kashmir, published by the General Secretary, All-India States’ Peoples’ 
Conference, quoted for the estimates of daily or monthly income 
of peasants holding lands, 681; 82. 

Kashmir, by Sir Francis Younghusband, the author’s views on carpentry, 

587 ; a passage from--on the conditions of Kashmir under the 

Sikhs, as related by Yigne, 722 ; quoted for reasons for the transfer 
of Kashmir to Gulab Singh, 769. 

Kashmir, Letters and Litterateurs in, 345-500 ; Arts and Crafts in, 
501-597 ; Transport of Arts and Crafts in, 593-97 ; Civil 
and Military Organization in, 599-698; under the Sikhs, 699- 
704 ; under the Dogras, 751-832. 

Kashmiri broadcasts, 401. 

Kashmiri, definition of, in Platt’s Dictionary, 683. 

Kashmiri folk tales, 401. 

Kashmiri Language, 395-398. 

Kashmiri Literature, 398-399. 

Kashmiri Poetry, 402-446. 

Kashmiri Proverbs, 399-400. 

Kashmiri Rdst, a melody, 390. 

Kashmiri Riddles, 400-01. 

Kashmiri Script, 402. 

Kashmiri, The, remarks of Fauq in-on the punishment for cow- 

slaughter in Kashmir, 822. 






Kashrat, Dardic name of Kashmir, 397. 

Kashshdf The, a commentary of the Qur’an, by Zamakhshari, its 
copies made under Bad Shah, 558. 

Kdsthdngdrikd, probable derivation of the Kangri from, 590. 

Katar Dev, one of the Dogra family of Jammu, 754a. 

Kathd Sugar (story book), a publication of the Dharmarth Department, 
792. jK ;.V; ; • 

KathI Darwaza, Srinagar ; of the fort on the Harl-parbat, 595 ; 750; a- 
Gurdwara built below the-by Harl Singh Nalwa, 729. 

Kathua, 753. 

Katra, in RiasI district, 791 f.n. 

Kaul, S.N., author of The Forest Products of Jammu and Kash mir, 500. 
Kausar (in paradise), 416. 

Kausar-i-Shdhi, a chronogram of the Chasbma-i-Shahi, 533. 

Kayasth of Hindustan, 486. 

Kazvln, 381. 

Kedar, T. J., Col., quotation from his address on Legal Education, 615 J 
his remark on the Sultan of Turkey’s Supreme Court, 616. 

Keddra, a tune, 552. 

Keene, H. G., author of The Fall of Mughal Empire, 392. 

Kel, the Himalayan ibex or the Ladakhi goat, 562. 

Kel-phamb (fine wool) of the kel or shawl goat, 562. 

Kennard, Mr., first Englishman to build the modern house-boat, 587. 
Kennedy Vans, his remarks on The Dabistan, 368. 

Kenya (Africa), 773. 

Kerasun, a colony of the Pontus (Black Sea), note on, 651 f.n. 

Kerghoz, town in Cilicia, the chief seat of the original cultivations of 
saffron, 646. 

Kew, on the River Thames, London, 537. 

Khadi Bhandar Factory, near Srinagar, 577. 

Khadlja, Hafiza, see Hafiza Khadlja, 391. 

Khair-uz-Zaman, father of Khwaja A‘zam historian, 374 f.n. 

Khaki, poetic name of Baba Da’ud, 457 ; specimen of his poetry, 457-58 > 
475. 

Khalil Marjanpuri, annalist, 473. 

Khdlisa lands , lands belonging to the State; 632 f.n., the saffron 

fields became-, 647 ; 812. 

Khaljls, 523. 

Khalsa, “The Pure,” name given to the Sikhs by Guru Gobind Sinnh, 
703; 710. - ' 5 

Khamaj, the name of a melody, 548. 

Khdm Sir, a poem by Mlrza Ghulam Hasan Beg ‘Arif, 412. 
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Khanabal, near Islamabad, 537, 538. 

Khan Khanan, Abdur Rahim, 353. 

Khanpor or Khampor, one stage from Srinagar, 385 ; 653. 

Khanqah-i-Mu‘alla, tbe Ziydrat of Shah Hamadan, Srinagar, 375 ; 389. 
See also tbe Index to Vol. I. 

Khanqah Naqshbandl, new name of Husain ‘5jagan locality, Khwaja 
Bazar mahalla, Srinagar, 349. 

Khaplu, 775. 

Mhardbdt, The, a poetic anthology, 450. 

Kharak Singh, Maharaja of tbe Punjab, 482; son of Ran jit Singh, 
710, 711 ; an opium-eater, 716 ; installed on tbe gaddi, 716-17 ; 
the Sikh army under him attacked Multan, 725. 

Kharita-i-Asrdr, The, by Plr Hasan Shah, 375. 

Kharmang, 775. 

Kharwdr (ass-load), a weight, detailed, 644-5. 

.Khasta, see Hargopal Kaul Kkasta. 

Khatam-bcmd, The, a speciality in woodwork, description of, 586. 

Khavas Khan, father of Miyan Bhuvah, tbe author of the Tibb-i- 
Sikandari, 494w. 

Khawand Mahmud Naqshbandl, founder of tbe Madrasa-i-Khioajagan-i- 
Naqshband, 350. 


y newspaper, 

Khilafat-nama, The, by ‘Abdul Wabhab Pare, 410. 

the title of the mint town used on some coins of Kashmir for 


gar, 


Khiva, home of the Aryans, 395. 

Khizr, Ustad, his contribution to wood-carving, 586. 

Khuda Bakhsh, Salah-ud-Dln, author of The Orient under the Caliphs, 
his view on administrative systems under Muslims, 599; quoted on 




•<# 


KhudwanI, in Tahsll Kulgam, District Islamabad (Anantnag) 645. 

Khufya-navis, the news-writer, 607 ; 796. 

Kh uldsal - ul-Afkdr, The, by Abu Talib Kalim, poet, 450. 

Khulasat-ul-Tawdrikh, The, translated by Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, referred 
to, 635. 

Khuqand, the capital of Fargliana, 

Khurasan, learned men came from 

of, 549 ; law-schools of, 618; 655. See also the Index to Vol. J. 

Khushhal Singh, Jama c dar, 716; a favourite of Ranj It Singh, JT37 ; 
recalled from Kashmir on account of misgovernment, 737-738. 

KhushI Muhammad Nazir, Ohaudhrl, Revenue Minister, a poet, his poem 
on the beauty of the chindr, 545. See also the Index to Vol, I under 
Nazir. 

Khushk-anjir, a crude form of cannon, 


; 563 f.n. 

347, 381, 459 ; Mulla ‘t}dl, a musician 




Khush-navls (calligraphist), 577. 

Khushwaqt Rai, Diwan, 758. 

Khusrav, Prince, rival of Jahangir, 701. 

Khutan, silk dealers of, 574. 

Kh uyahom, a village in tails'll Handwara, Srinagar, 346. 

Khwaja Bazar, the locality of the Madrasa-i-Khwaj agan-i-Naashband,. 
350. 

Khwaja Jahan, minister of Muhammad Tughluq, 384. 

Kieman, Mr. Victor 6., the Chiefs’ College, Lahore, translated into 
English certain Persian couplets, 454. 

Kifdyah-i-Mujahidiyya by Mansur bin Muhammad, lithographed under 


Kildare country, in the Irish Free State, 795 f.n. 

Kilimanjaro, East Africa, 816. 

King George V at Delhi, 586 ; his visit to Kashmir as Prince of'Wales, 

817-18 ; College at Jammu named after him, 819. 

Kings of Kashmlra, The , by Qrivara, 510; reference to-for the 

description of a thunder weapon or cannon, 662 ; on foreign 
relations of Kashmir, 665 ; on the administration of law, 619. 

Kipling, J. L., in The Journal of Indian Art, on effects of enamel work,. 

585. 


Kiris, in Baltistan, Muslim rajas of, 775. 

Kirpa Earn, Diwan, his verses on the death of Maharaja Eanjit Singh, 
715; Governor of Kashmir, 721; son of Diwan Moti Earn, 726 ; 
life and work in Kashmir, 730; administration of Kashmir under 
him, 731; 32 ; an earthquake shook the Valley in the regime of 
737; 747; son of Jawala Sahai, 783; Abu’l Fazl of Ranblr 

Singh’s gathering, 802; his life and character, 802-03; 810. 

■ ■■ '• ' , / . : . - : . < ■ 

Kishanganga river, the, 538. 

Kish or Singh, father of Maharaja Gulab Singh, one of the Dogr a family 
of Jammu, 754a; the death of 759. 


Kishtwar, a tahsll in TJdhampur district of the Jammu Province, 647 f.n 
its saffron lacks the smell of Kashmir saffron, 647. See also th 
Index to Vol. I for its description. 

Kishtwari, dialect of Kashmir, 397; 762; 773; 775. 



Knight, E. F., his account of the punishment for cow-slaughter, 822. 
See page 28 f.n. 1 . Vol. I. 

Knowles, Rev. J. Hinton, collector of Kashmiri proverbs, 399; wrote folk¬ 
tales of Kashmir, 401; his ref. in The Indian Antiquary to the 
story of unmanning the Chaks by Akbar, 676 f.n.; started educa¬ 
tional work in Kashmir, 801. 

Kohala, 537; 596. 

KoJdla, Indian cuckoo, 550. 

Kol, a waterway in Kashmiri, 389. 

Kollegal, a ta‘luqa of the Madras Presidency, silk produced in, 573. 


v* 
























Lacbhman Das, best known as Banda Bairagi, his life and work, 

; 705-6. y-'h'/, ;-'5ty : : ; X.'y - ;' 

LacTxhman Ram Surur, a poet, 485. 

Lachhman Singh, one of the Dogra family of Jammu, 754a, son of 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 806. 

Lachhmi Dhar, Pandit, Reader in the University of Delhi, 404. See 
also the Index to Volume I. 

Lachhmi Narayan, author of The Gul-i-Ra^na, 369. 

Lacquer-binding, the, 580-81. 

Ladha Khan, father of Munshi Muhammad-ud-Dln Fauq, 377. 

Ladakh, 512, 562, 565 f.n. 724 f.n. ; 764, 776, 778 f.n. See also Index 

Laha, on Akbar’s route to Kashmir, 654. [to Vol. I. 

Lahna Singh, one of the Dogra family of Jammu, 754o. 

Lahore, 359, 498, 554 ; distance from-to Srinagar, 596; 654; 656 ; 

671 ; occupied by Ran jit Singh, 710 ; Suba-i-, a territory 

under Ranjit Singh, 721; 722; 741, 746, 749 ; court of, 761 
Sikh rulers of—, 762 ; 784. 

Lahore Political Dianes, The, by Lieutenant Taylor, quotation from- 

on the shawl industry, 565. 

Lakhimpur Taluqa, 771. 

Lakhraidas, son of G-urii Nanak, 699. 

Lakhpat Rai, ex-vazlr of the rajas of Kishtwar, 774 ; opposed Shaikh 

Imam-ud-Dln and died in taking the Hari-parbat, 783. 

Lakshman Pandit, of Nagam, disciple of the poet Parmanand, 408 ; 

selections from his poetry, 426. 

Lala Rukh, The, Amar Singh Degree College Magazine, Srinagar, 401. 
Laleshwaii, Brahmanical name of Lalla ‘Arifa, 384. See also the Index 
to Vol. I. 

Lalitaditya, King, monastery of—; 502 ; 646. See also the Index to 
Vol I. 

Lalla ‘Arifa, life and works of, 383 ; 403 ; sage and philosopher, 404 ; 

selections from her poetry,. 432, 430; 476. See Index to Vol. I. 
Lalla Rookh, The, a book of tales by Thomas Moore, 735. See also the 


Lai Singh, vazir of Maharaja Dalip Singh, 719 ; 774. 

Lamaic, in Kashmir, means Bota, 512. 

Lamas, at one time indented for the Saksha or the table from Kashmir, 
578. 


Lamp of Truth, The, by Ruskin, reference to ornaments in—, 581. 
Landa (or crippled) alphabet of the Punjab, 708. 

Lane-Poole, Stanley, refers to the coins of Kashmir in the British Museum 
, 11 . n ’s coins in the British Museum, 640. 

Langar-hatta, locality of the old school at Srinagar, 346. 

Langles, The French translator of Gladwin’s version of the Bayun 
381. ■■ VAX 


»■ 


* 


Lausdowne, Lord, bis visit to Kashmir in 1891, 810. 
Laqwa (paralysis), Ranjit Singh’s illness from, 713. 

Lar, waterway to the Jami‘ Masjid brought from, 389. 
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Larikpor (old Lokabhavana), a village, seven miles from Islamabad, 535. 

Iiaronsse, views on tbe beauty and design of shawls, 566. 

Lasjan, a village to the south of Srinagar, mat-makers of, 589. 

Lat, an idol, 688. 

Later Mughal History of the Panjab, by Dr. Hari Ram Gupta, 
reference to-on the military organization of the Mughuls, 668 f.n. 

Later Mughals, The , by Irvine, 381. 

Lavakugacharita, a book on the lives of Lava and Kuga, Rama’s two sons, 
403. 

Lawrence, Brevit-Major Henry Montgomery, settles the Amritsar Treaty, 
765, 766, later becomes Sir Henry, 763 ; 770 ; his intervention with 
Shaikh Jmam-ud-DIn, 774 ; his estimate of Maharaja Gulab Singh’s 
character, 786. 

Lawrence, Sir Walter, Settlement Commissioner, 375 ; view on Asha.’Is, 
462 ; note on the hakims of Kashmir, 498, 499 ; account of the 
Jami e Masjid of Srinagar, 512; remark on edifices built by 
Aurangzlb, 521; note on stones of Kashmir, 524 ; on the gardens of 
Kashmir, 528 ; author of The Valley of Kashmir, on gardens in 
Mughul times, 543 ; his description of rasdhdns (musicians), 554 ; his 
view that Kashmiri houses are suited to the requirement of silk¬ 
rearing, 576 ; his description of the manufacture of paper, 577 ; 
on sketches and designs on pen-cases and small boxes, 578 ; 579 f.n. ; 
on silverwork, 583; on copperwork, 584; on woodwork, 585; 
on leather industry, 592 ; on the manufacture of modern weapons, 
592 ; prepared the map of Kashmir showing eleven tahslls 
of Kashmir, 629 ; mentioned sources of income in his book, 
631 ; states total revenue of Kashmir, 635, 637 ; his measurements 
of the kharwar, 644 ; his statement that floating gardens have 
parallel in the ‘Chinampas’ of old Mexico, 651 ; his remarks on the 
mines of Kashmir, 653 ; his account of the routes of Kashmir, 656; 
the condition of the people under Dogra rule, 680 ; on Gulab 
Singh’s principle of personal rule, 781 ; on the condition of 
Kashmir under Maharaja Pratap Singh, 809-10 ; his appointment 
as Settlement Commissioner, 811; 819 ; his remark on opium-eating 
of Pratap Singh, 820. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Layla-Majnun by Shaikh Ya c qfib Sarfl, 364 ; Laila-wa-Majnun by 
Mahmud Garni, 399. 

Legal education, 615-616. 

Leh, 65b ; 762 ; 777. 

Lehna Singh, uncle of Aj it Singh, murdered Pratap Singh, son of 
Maharaja Sher Singh, 718. 

Lengparan, a book on Hindu Law of Inheritance by ParuthI, 398. 

Leningrad, 503«. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Leonardo da Vinci, artist, 566. 

Letters from India and Kashmir , The, extract from—of a description of 
the river Jhelum, 538 ; report about the revenue of Kashmir from, 

637 ;.671 f.n.\ quotation fro m- on export of shawls, 567 ; on the 

life of Col. Gardiner, 795-96 ; on the appearance of Maharaja 
Ranblr Singh, 803-804. 
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Letters from India, by Victor Jacquemont, quotation from, 732-33. 

Letters of Queen Victoria, The, reference to one of the letters written by 
Sir Henry Hardinge, giving reasons for the sale of Kashmir, 769. 

_ ' ■ • 'll. . . ■ ‘ .• ■. 

Leyden, translator of The Dabistan, 371. 

Lhassa, 578. 

Liddar, the yellow river, a tributary of the Jhelum, 538 ; note on the, 
652 fm. 

Life and Times of Ranjit Singh, The, by ‘Abdul ‘All, quoted for the 
cause of the death of Misr Dlwan Chand, 725. 

Life of Sir Henry Lawrence, quotation from-on Gulab Singh’s 

character, 786, 

Lila,, see Ras-LIla lyric, 417. 

Lincoln’s Inn, G. T. Vigne studied at, 624 f.n. 

Linguistic Survey of India, The, by Sir George Grierson, 395. 

Local militia under Mughul rule in Kashmir, 668. 

Lockhart, Dr. L. remark on Khwaja ‘Abdul Karim, 381. 

Lot, a heavy woollen blanket, 569. 

: Lokaprakaga, the Kashmirian handbook for the guidance of subordinate 
officials, 607. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Lol-lyxic, 390 ; a note on, 416. 

Lolab, the valley of, 593, 722, 829. 

London, Indian museums in, 592, 772, 830. 

Lucknow, 495, 498, 815. 

Ludhiana, 554; Kashmiri weavers brought to, 567 ; 757. 

Lughdt, The , by Francis Gottlieb, a German, 529. 

Lutf ‘All Khan, supposed father of Begam Sumrfi, 392. 

Lutfullah, son of ‘AUaml Sa‘dullak Khan, 379. 

Luther, ex-communication of—by the Diet at Worms, 457 ; Baba 
Nanak, contemporary of, 699. 

• .■ . ■ ■ 

Madsir-iRoMm, The, by Mulia ‘Abdul BaqI Nihawandl, 353 ; 664. 

Mad’thir, The, by Nawwab Abu’l Barakat Khan, 376 f.n. 

Maasir-ul-TJmard' by Shah Nawaz Khan, remarks on The Dabistan, 
370 ; mention of ‘AllamI Sa‘dullah Khan, 379. 

Macaulay, Lord, his Penal Code of India, 801. 

Macauliffe, Max Arthur, author of The Sikh Religion, his account of 

Guru Nanak’s visit to Kashmir, 700 ; ——-on Guru Arjun Dev’s- 
teachings, 701. 

Madananga Surl, a Jain physician, 494. 

Ma‘dan-ush-Shifa-i-Sikandar Shdhi, The, by Muhammad Mu’min, 494. 

Madar-ul-Mahamm, designation of the Prime Minister in Kashmir, 
602. 



m 
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Madhopur, in the Gurdaspur District of the East Punjab, 753, 
Madho Sodhi, a Sikh missionary to Kashmir, 701. 


Madhu Sudan Ganju, Dr,, his 
■ Kashmir, 575 f.n. 

Madras, 548. 


of The Textile Industry 


ifa, 


founded by Sultan Hasan Shah, 349, 


Madrasa-i-Husain Shah, 349. 


■Mulla Kamal wa Mulla Jamal, 352, 


Madrasaful-Qur'dn, college for the study of The Qur'an, 345. 

Madrasaf ul-Qur'dn of Shah Hamadan, 349. 

Madrasat'uUUlum, Sialkot, 348. 

Madura, 384. 

Magam, a pargana, 347 ; 801. 

Maghar, 15 miles from Gorakhpur, the burial-place of Kablr, 707. 
Maghdzi'n-Nabl, The , by Shaikh Ya'qub Sarfi, 364. 

Maghiana, in the West Punjab, Pakistan, 538. 

Magres, name of a family, raised to eminence by Sultan Shams-ud-Din 
Shah Mir, 663. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Mahabadians, a creed of Asia, 371. > 


Mahabir or Mahadev, son of Guru Ram Das, 705. 

Mahadeva, the greatest of the Hindu Triad, 550. 

■ • ... . 

Mahanaya Prabash, The , a book in old Kashmiri by Qiti Kantha, 398, 
Mahan Singh, the father of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, 709; 710. 

Maharaj Ganj, Srinagar, 414. 

Mahdrdjd Gulab Singh, by Pandit Salig Ram Kaul, reference to—— 
on consolidation of Kashmir by Gulab Singh, 781. 

J Maharaja Ranjit Singh, centenary volume, quotations from, 717. 

Mahbub ‘Alam, MunshI, editor of the Paisa Akhbdr, 377.' 

Mahdi, Hakim, physician of Sir Pratap Singh, 820. 

Mahdi, Mirza, his life and poetry, 483. 


Mahjur, Ghulam Ahmad, a living Kashmiri poet, his poetry, 412 J 
selections from his poetry, 427 ; 441; 444. 

Mahmud Balkhi, Mulla, teacher of Mulla Baha’-ud-Din Balia,' 480. 

Mahmud Bukhari, Mir, father of Mir Muhammad *Ali Qazi, 376. 

Mahmud Garni, a poet of the Kashmiri language, 398-99 ; author 
of ametrical romance The Shinn Khusrav, 430 ; grave of (Wu} 
.selections from his poetry, 433. 

Mahmud-i-Ghaznavi, a booh by ‘Azizullah HaqqanI, 399* 

Mahmud of Ghazna, 344 ; his court interpreter, 485 ; a Persian-speaking 
Turk, 618; defeated Anandpal, 617. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Mahmud-ul-Hasan, Maulana, a great theologian, 383. 
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Mahmud Shah, ruler of the Afghans at Kabul, 642. 

Mahtab Singh, one of the Dogra family of Jammu, 76te. 

Mal-khdna, The, a tazkira by ‘Abdun Nabi Khan Qazwini, 470. 

Mai Malwain, the mother of Maharaja Ran] it Singh, 717. 
Majd-ud-Daula, arrest of, 382. 

Majlis-i-Maliki or Majlis-i-Kingdsh , council of military officers, 

660. 

Majma’-ul-Bahmin, The, text and translation by Professor Mahfuz-ul* 
Haqq, 350. 

Majma-ul-Fawd’id, The, by Baba Da’ud Khdkl, 457. 

Majmtf-un-Nafa’is, The, by Siraj-ud-Dln ‘AH Khan Arzu, 464. 
Majmu l at-ut-Tasawwuf, The, by Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi, 379. 

Majnfin Narvarl, a physician, 496. 

Makhan-ul-Adinah-i-Kashmln, The, by Zahir-ud-Bln, a Persian, 399. 

Mahramat, an Arabic script used in Kashmir, 560. 

Maktubat (Letters) by Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi, mentioned in the Tuzuk-i ■ 
Jahangm, 379. 

Malava, a tune, 552. 

Malfuzat-i-Timuri, The, 344. 

MaliM, Muila, a scholar, 447. 

Malik, Imam, founder of a school of law, 611. 

Malik Shahid, Lala, a pupil of Ghani Kashmiri, 464; 473. 

Malik-ul J Ulamd, title of ‘Allama ‘Abdul Hakim Siaikoti, 377. 

Maliks, known as feudal chiefs, 656; guardians of routes through 
mountains, 657; 658; pay of the—-—-under Muhammad bin 
Tughluq, 670. : . ■■. 

Malkha graveyard, Srinagar, 374. 

Malla-ndma, The, by Maqbul Shah in Kashmiri verse, 405. 

Malwa, 758. 

Mamluks, 579. 

Man, a village in Tahsll Gujratiwala, 738. 

Mana-ju ‘Attar, versifier of the Shnmad Bhagwat Purdna into Kashmiri, 

Mdnaka, The, a book on music by Uttha Soma, 551. 

Manasbal, Lake, in the flood plain of the Jhelum, 538. See also the 
Index to Yol. I. 

Manat, an idol, 688. 

Manawar, 775. 

Mdnchhtullar (the honey-bee), a poem by Rahman Bar, S 

Mandakini, a mythical river, 403. • 

Maudi, 747 i 764 ; 773. 

Manhattan Indians, sold New York to Dutch settlers, 770 f.n» 

Mani, the noted painter, an account of, 555. 
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Mani Singh, Bhal, story that his limbs were hacked o3 by Anrangzi 
‘Alamglr, 727. ' 

Mankha s Qrikanthacharita shows that braziers were used in the 12th 
centim A. C., 590. 

Manqala, the vanguard, 660. 

Mansar, a lake to the east of Jammu, 752. 

Mansehra, 734. ' . 

Mansur, Master, painter of the flowers of Kashmir, 557. 

M(msur-ndma, The, by Maqbfil Shah, 405. 

Manu, 753. :'.y r 'V 


Maqamdt-i-lshan, The, a book on the life of Shaikh Ya'qub Sarfi by 
Khwaja Hablbullah Hubbi, 474. • 



Maqamat-i-Murshid, The, by Shaikh Ya‘qiib Sarfi, 364. 

Maqbfil Husain Qidwal, Shaikh, wrote the Masjid-i-J ami*, 512 ; Revenue 
Minister of Kashmir, 513; 814. 

Maqbfil Shah, a hakim, 497. 

Maqbfil Shah Kralawari, author of the Gulriz, 430; author of the 
Grist-ndma, a satire, 405 ; selections from his poetry, 434-435. 

Maqsud, Mulla, a learned man of the Mattu family, 480. 

Maqsud, of Kashan, artist, 503. 

Mara], an ancient division of Kashmir, 634; areas on both sides of 
the Jhelum above Srinagar, 648. See also the Indez to Vol. I. 

Marathas, 399, 733 f.n. 

Marathi language, 708. 

Mardana rababi (bard), his contribution to the Granth Sahib, 706, 


argan 

11, Sir John, his note about archaeological work in Kashmir, 
<.»v., 509, 513; his view on the gardens of Kashmir, 543. 

a plateau, 570, 652, See also the Index to Vol. I. 


m * 


Martin, Colonel, a missionary in Kashmir, 782. 

Martin, F.R., a collaborator with F. Sarre in producing and describing 
Islamic Bookbinding, 579 f.n. 


Maryam, Hafiza, see Hafiza Maryam, 391. 
Marzbdn or warden of the marches, 658. 


Masarrai-gah-i-ShaM, a chronogram of Faiz Bakhsh, an extension to 
the Shalamar garden, Srinagar, 530. ;.::>>■<y 
Mashhad, Iran, 359. 


Masjid-i-Qaza, Srinagar, 389. 

Masjid-i-Sangln or the Patthar Masjid of IStHr Jahan at Srinagar, 515. 
Mast, Pandit Dina Nath, his verses expressing patriotic feelings, 491. 


■t 









Mas‘ud Narvari, Shaikh, grandfather of Baba Majnun, a physician, 

495. '■ . '^V^; V v'' - 

Matan, a Gurdwara built by Hari Singh Nalwa at, 729; 750. See also 

the Index to Yol. I. 

Matanat Khan, Mirza, father of Mirza Muhtasham Khan Fid a 477. 
Mathura, 787. ■ 

Matin, Muhammad ‘All Khan, author of The Tazkirat-ul- Ulama\ 345/.%. 


Mattu, a family of Kashmir, 480. 

Maula Bakhsh, director of the army transport and supplies to- 
Ranjit Singh, 764 ; was the father of Shaikh Saudagar, Vazir-i- 
Jammu, 764. 

Mavara-un-Nahr (Trans-Oxiana), learned men came from, 347 ; 561 ; 618. 


Mazandran, Northern 

.urn ' -A a 



McDonald, Dr. D. B., author of Muslim Theology, quoted on the 
administration of law and justice by Muslims, 609. 

McGregor, his view about Gulab Singh’s intellect, 762. 

McLeod, Sir Donald, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 791, 

Mecca, 359; 360 ; pilgrimage to, 380. 

Medina, 359. 

Meean Singh, Governor of Kashmir, 565. See Mehan Singh. 

Meerut District Gazetteer , The , by Nevill, 392; Cunningham tranaferred 
to the-——Division, 757. 

Mehan Singh, Colonel, a Sikh Governor, exported the produce of 
silk to the Punjab, 575; his derogatory treatment of Muslim 
Princes, 679; 721; an account of his life and administration in 
Kashmir, 738-39; 740; Yigne’s comment on his life and conduct 
741; murdered by mutinous soldiers, 742 ; a statistical account Oa. 
Kashmir prepared under his regime, 742-43 ; built the Basant Bagh, 
744; his murder, 747 ; 750. 

Memoirs of Jahangir, The , 536 /.%, ; quotation from-—on Achabal, 
539. .v 

Mendhar, a tahsll of Punch, 705 ; hot sulphur springs at, 760. 

Mexico city, floating gardens south of the-,651. 

Mihr, Mr. Ghulam Rasul, editor of the Inqildb of Lahore, scrutinizes the 
dates and events of the paragraphs on Savvid Ahmad “Shahid.” 




on 
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Mihri, Mulla, a Kashmiri poet who wrote in Persian, 456. 

Military Organization of Kashmir, 657-697. 

Milne, James, author of The Road to Kashmir, remarks that Kashmiris, 
are not stout fellows in armour, 689; quoted on the development 
of Kashmiri’s manhood, 773. 

Mir ‘All, Mulla, a celebrated calligraphist, 559. 

Mir Itish or Atash, chief engineer of the artillery, 663. 

Mir Baht, charged with construction of bridges, 668. 

Mir Ibrahim, son of Qazi Mir Yunus of Kashmir, 376. 

Mir Karnal, son of Qazi Mir Ibrahim, 376. 
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Hr, a saint and scholar, 350. See l 
lammad b. Sain Data, Ms life, 350, 
the foundation-stone of the Darbar 


from the 


See also the Index to Vol. I. 

—of translation of the record 


to tne press, oyy j.n .; &.abir —Ms Biography by him quoted, ivt 
his appreciation of the Granth Sahib, 708. 


okham Ohand, Diwan, father of Diwan Moti Ram, 730; 747. 

ona Lisa, portrait of-by Leonardo, 566. 

ongols, 344. ; • 

ontgomery, Major T. G., supervised the Kashmir trigonometrical 
survey, 721, 783. . 

oorcroft. Dr. William, 511; his estimate of the whole value of shawl 


: a 
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on silk industry, 574; on the treatment of the Kashmiris by the- 
Sikhs, 677 ; on the intellect and lively nature of the Kashmiris, 
696; Ms review of Kashmir under Sikh rule, 722 ; entered Kashmir, 
726. See the Index to Vol. I. 

Moradabad, 450. 

MorSn, a m i stress of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 711. 

Moreland, W.H., his note on the Khdlisa land, 632; author of The 
Agrarian System of Moslem India, referred to on valuation of land, 
634^ 

Morocco, mulberry silk produced in-, 573. 

Moti Ram, Dlwan, Governor of Kashmir, acted twice as, 721, 722; review 
of his rule by G. T. Vigne, 724; administration of Kashmir under 
him, 725-26; 747; closed the Jami £ Masjid, Srinagar, 513. 

Moti Singh, son of Dhvan Singh, 754a, 760. 

Mu‘allim-us-Saqalain, the title of Mull a Kama!, 377. 

Mu e animal, Mirza Ja‘far, see Ja‘far Midamniai. 

Mu’ayyid (or Mubad ?), takhallus of Zulfaqar Beg, the supposed author 
of The Dabistan, 370. 

Mu’ayyid-ul-Fuzald, by Muhammad £ AIi Shirwani, 348 f.n. 

Mubid Hushyar, disciple of Azar Kaiwan, 370. 

Mufti, the canonical jurist, 602 ; the jurisconsult, 616. 

Mughul Administration, by Sir J. N. Sarkar, quotation from, 606. 

Mughul coins, 640. . 

Mughul Emyerors at Kashmir, The, an article in the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society, by Sir Jlvanji Jamshedji Modi, 
extract from-on Persian as a court language in the Kashmir 

. Darbar, 812/.%. 

Mughuls, the, literature under—, 350-57 ; 487 ; medicine under——, 495- 

96 charm of the Shalamar under-, 531; the palace of the--at 

Shahabad, 535 f.n.: 539; built a garden at Rajaurl, 542 ; penmanship 

flourished under-^ 554 ; shawls under-, 563-64 ; organized 

silk industry, 574 ; the post of the Sadr~us-Sudur under-, 603 ; 

office of the subadar under——, 606-7 ; the institution of village 
officers dates from the time of-—, 607 ; Srinagar a mint town under 
-640; the planting of th e chin dr encouraged by-, 651; 

: constructed caravan routes and rest-houses, 654; Adam Khan resisted 

the-666 ; entered theValley, 667 ; broke the independent spirit of 

Kashmiris, 676-77 ; produce of rice under the—-, 722; Dogra 
chieftains were liberally treated by the--, 754. 

Muhammad II, Sultan of Turkey, 604. 

Muhammad ‘Abdullah, Shaikh, a leader of Kashmir, 768. See note below 
his photograph facing page 768. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Muhammad e Adil bin Tughluq or Muhammad Tughluq, ruler of 
■ Hindustan, 384. 

Muhammad Afzal Bukhari, Mulla, a teacher of Hadlth in Sultan 
Sikandar’s college, 347. 

Muhammad Afzal, the QazI, or Chief Judge of Kashmir, 741. 

Muhammad Akbar Arzani, court physician to Aurangzf b Alamgir, 494 

Muhammad Akram MakhdumI, the co-editor and translator of the- 
Futuk dt-i-Firuz Shahi, 630 f.n. 
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HulidiniiiEd All Bukhari, QazI Mir, Principal of Sultan Sikandtar^ pnliiarm 
347; MuUS Kamal’s aucestor, 37f . . ‘P" ot sultan s college: 




ram 












‘All Kashmiri, his life, 353-54. 

Muhammad All Khan, Nawwab Sayyid, biography of, 382w 

Muhammad All Mahir, editor of Ghanl’s Divan, 464; his 
on Gham s death, 466. 

‘All Sa’ib of Isfahan, a note on his poetry, 

Amin Dar, scholar and saint, 372. 

Muha m mad Amin Gam, Khwaja, aiithor of a tazJczraJi ^ 

Amin Mantiqi, a scholar, 447. 

Amin J 

Amin, son of 

1 ■ ■ ■. ■ • • 

Muhammad Anwar, Maulavi, a learned man of the Mattu 
Muhammad Anwar 

Muhammad Aslam MunHmt, son of Khawaja A c zam, 374. 

Muhammad A‘zam, Hajji, teacher of Shaikh Husain of Khwarizm, 360. 
Muhammad A‘zam, Khwaja, one of the Nawwab family of Dacca, 729. 
Muhammad A‘zam Kaul (?) Mastaghm, Khwaja, his life and works, 373-74* 
Muhammad ‘Azim, a physician, 496-97. 

Muhammad Azlm, the Afghan Governor of Kashmir, 720 ; marched on 
Kabul, 747. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Muhammad Baqir, chief hakim to Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 497. 

Muhammad Bashir Ahmad, author of The Administration of Justice in 



Muhammad Bat, an expert in the Gabba industry, 570. 

Muhammad bin Qasim, conquered Sind, 619. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq, the office of the Muhtasib under, 606. 

Muhammad Hajji, father of Baba Majnun, a physician, 496. 

Muhammad Hashim, called Mu‘tamad-ul-Mulk Sayyid ‘Alavi Khan 
Hakim B5shi, 380. 

Muhammad Husain ‘Arif , Pirzada, his verse on appreciation of Sir W. 
Lawrence’s work of settlement, 812. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Muhammad Husain Azad, Maulavi, 353; 452; his statement that 
Akbar did not like house-boats of the old model, 587. 

Muhammad Husain Kashmiri, Zarrln Qalam, the court calligraphist of 
Akbar, a note on his life and art, 558-59. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdullah, known as Ibn Battutah, author of well-known 
Travels, referred to, 621. 

Muhammad ibn Juzayy, the editor of The Travels by Ibn Battutah, 621. 

Muhammad Iqbal, Sir, 4ol, Ms . ^ _ _,a m : _ 

note on Ms life and poetry, 483-85 ; his verse on the hillside of 

Kashmir, 533; his couplet on the mind and skill of the Kashmiri, 

560; his couplet on the Kashmiri as a fighter, 667 ; couplets on 

the plight of the Kashmiris, 672; 677. 


Persian verses on the. tragic condition of the Kashmiri, 682 ; 684 j 
his verses on Tawhid, 686 ; 688 ; a verse on the futility of the sword 
without the Faith quoted, 697 ; 768; 799. See also the Index to 
Vol. I. 

Muhammad Jawad, hakim, 496. 

Muhammad Ka’us, Mulla, a student of the college in Qutbuddlnpor, 346. 

Muhammad Khan, the brother and the Prime Mimister of Bad Shah, 619. 

Muhammad Latlf, Sayyid, author of the History of the Punjab , his* 
remark on the disloyalty and declaration of , independence by 
the governors of Kashmir, 738, 

Muhammad Madanf, Sayyid, his tomb at Srinagar 506,-507; mosque of-- 

or Madyan Sahib, its description, 511-12. 

Muhammad Mu'azzam Shah, father of Maulavl Sayyid Muhammad 
Anwar Shah of Deoband, U.P., 383. 

Muhammad Muhsin, a sculptor under Mughul rule in Kashmir, 523 ; 
younger brother of Muhammad Murad, the calligraphist, 559. 

Muhammad Mu’min, author of the Ma c danush-Shifd~i-3ikandar Shdhr 
and the Tuhfaful-Mu’minm, 494. 

Muhammad Murad, a sculptor under Mughul rule in Kashmir, 523 
the court-calligraphist of Shah Jahan, 559. 

Muhammad Qasim, author of The Gulshan-i-Ibrahimi , commonly known 
as The TaWikh-i-Firishta, 663. 

Muhammad Qull Khan, Governor of Kashmir, 476-77. 

Muhammad Turkoman, built the Bdgh-i-Shdhdbdd , 542. 

Muhammad .Quli. Salim, a noted poet of the reign of Shah Jahan, 355*. 

Muhammad Riza, son of Mulla Kamal Kashmiri, 376. 

Muhammad Riza, an. ancestor of Khwaja ‘Abdul Karim, 380. 

Muhammad Sadiq, author of the Tabaqat-i-Shah Jahani, 354 ; 356-57.; 

Muhammad Sadr-ud-Dln Wafa% author of the masnavl Tuhfaful 
Ushshaq, 403. 

Muhammad Sa‘Id Ashraf, a poet, 473, 

Muhammad Shah Musavi ibn Sayyid Haidar Shah Munaw w arabadi, a 
hakim of Srinagar, 494 f.n. 2. 

Muhammad Shari P Ganal, hakim, 496. 

Muhammad Shah Badakhshanl, Akhund Mulla, disciple of Miyan Mir,. 
350; spiritual tutor of Dara Shukuh, 516. 

Muhammad Shah, Mughul Emperor of Delhi, the death of, 381; 

482; a flower design named Muhammad Shahi Butd introduced 
in his reign, 564. 

Muhammad Shah Sa'adat, Mufti, historian, his life, 345 f.n.; lately edited 
the Persian edition of the TtffUtkdrA'zami, 373 f his researches in 
the history of Kashmir, 377. 

Muhammad Shah, Sultan, 389; son. of Sultan Hasan Shah, 60S p 
Fauq’s couplet on his choice of bow and sword, 608 ; contemporary 
oflbrahim Ladi.609: Ibrahim Loditook refuge with hinrr ftfifi. 

See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Muhammad Shaibanl, a learned doctor of the Hanafite school, 611. 
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Muhammad Sufi, Maul an a, or Muhammad MazandaranI, author of the 
But-hhdna, an anthology, 470. 

Muhammad Taufiq, Mull a, a poet, 473. 



le Prophet, on the seclusion of women, 615 ; his Pour 
ns, 727 ; his injunction on exorcising or branding and 
in omens, 685 ; 687 ; 600 ; 610. 


Muhammad Tughluq, sued by two Hindu complainants, 621; pay of 
soldiers under, 671. 

Muhammad-ud-Dln Fauq, his life and works, 377-78/.??.; his couplet on an 
event of Sultan Muhammad Shah’s boyhood, 60S; his Tar'ihh-i- 
A qwdm-i-Kashmir quoted, 729; his comment on the sale of 
Kashmir, 767 ; his remarks on the administration of Kashmir, 822. 
See also the Index to VoL I. ^ 


Muhammad 



Yusuf, Mulla, 
347; poet and 


teacher of philosophy in Sultan Sikandars 
writer, 354. 


Muhammad Zahid Abn’l Hasan Samarqandi, Darugha, superintended 
the erection of the Jhelum bridge of Dara Shukuh, 385 f.n. 

Muhammadan Laro, by Dr. Vesey Fitzgerald, a reference stating 
that a non-Muslim was granted a decree against the Caliph, 625. 

Muhammadan Law, by Syed Ameer Ali, reference to it on Muslim 
marriage, 614. 

Muhammadan Law of Sale, by Neil B. E. Baillie, quotation from, 625. 

Muhaqqaq, a calligraphic system, 558. 


'Muhsin Fdm, Mulla, philosopher, poet, 346 ; life and work of, 365-6 ; 
his authorship of the Dabistdn discussed in some detail, 367-73 ; 
mentioned by Prof. Jackson, 371 ; selections from his poetry, 
461-62; teacher of Mulla Tahir Gharii, 463 ; supposed author of the 


Muhtasham Khan Fidd, a note on his life and poetry, 477-78. 
Muhiasib, the censor of public morals, the duty of the, 605-606. 

. Muhur, the, a coin, 642. 

Muhyi’d Din Kaos, a merchant of Khashmlr, ,7£KbL: ; ^ 

Muhyi’d Din Mishin , Hajji, author of The Td'rihh-i-Kahir, reference to 
ids book regarding the office of Shaihh-ul-lsldm, 604. 
Mu*In-ud-Dfn, Ghulam, great-grandson of Shaikh Firuz-ud-Dra, 749. 
Mu‘In-ud-Dln Naqshbandl, Khwaja, author of the Maqdmat-i-Mahmu- 
diyya, 345 f. n. 

Mu £ In-ul-Mulk ibn Qamar-ud-Dln Khan, Governor of Lahore, 477. 
Mu*iz-ud-Dm Khan of Kumar, father-in-law of Shaikh Imam-ud-DIa, 748. 
Mujaddid-i-Alf-i-Sdni, title of Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindl, 361; pupil of 
Mulla Kamal, 375; life and works of, 379. 

MujahM Manzil, opposite the Patthar Masjid of Nur Jahan, Srinagar, 

516. .■ y?:;v;1;v®S^ 

Mujiz, The , a book on medicine, 496. 

Mujrim, MmTim, pupil of Ghani Kashmiri, 464. 

Mujrim, Mfrza Mahdl, a poet, 449 ; a note on his life and poetry, 481- 
82; his verses on the death of Maharaja Kanjit Singh, 715. 
Mnkerjee, G. N,» Dr., author of the History of Indian Medicine, 494. 
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Mukhtar Shah 4sha’l, Hajji, author of the Risdla dar 
462 ; 562 f.n. 

Mukhtdr-ul-Mulk, a title of Prime Minister Dhyan Sin, 



Mukhtasar Waqdyah, a religious poem, by Ganga Prashad, 405. 

Mulk Raj Saraf, of Samba, a journalist who started the first newspaper in. 
Jammu and Kashmir, 818. 


MullS Du Payaza, 549. 

Mull a Jamal, son of Qazi Mir Musa, 376. 

Mulla Haidar, founder of the Darasgah-i-Mulla Haidar, 350. 

Mulla Kama!, son of Qail Mir Musa, 335-36. See under Kama). 
See also the Index to Yoi I. 


Multan, 710, 713, a # territory under Banjit Singh, 721 ;-fort reduced 

by the Sikh army under Kharak Singh, 725. 

Mu’min of Delhi, a poet, 497. 

Munchen, an exhibition of Islamic arts held at, 579 f.n. 

Mundy, Captain, author of The Journal of a Tour in India , 391, 
Mungla, a fort to the west of the Jhelum, 757. 









Munir-ud-JDin, a title used on coins by the Sultans of Kashmir, 639. 

Munuji, author of Satpar, a book on medicine and 
lam (leader), of a 

Muqaddamat’ul-Jaish , the vanguard, 660. 

Muqims (agents), 565. 

Murchal or Malchar, entrenchments for the artillery, 660. 

Murder of Guru Arjun and Jahangir, The, by Gyanx 
reference to, 728 f.n. 

Murder of Sri Guru Tegh Bahadur, The, by Gy am, 
reference to, 728 f.n. 

Murray, John, publisher of Halim's Tales, 401; publisher of The 
History of India by Elphinstone, 696; publisher of An Historical 
Account of the Sikhs and Afghans by Shahamat ‘All, 758 f.n. 

Murshidabad, two Bengalis were trained in silk industry at, 575 ; 576, 

Musalman Numismatics, by Dr. Codrington, reference to, 639/.«. 

Mushir-i-Mdl, the, Finance Minister, duties of, 606-7. 

Music in Kashmir, 546-554. 




Muslim Theology, by Dr. D. B. McDonald, quotation from .—— on> 

administering law and justice by Muslims, 609. 

Mustafa Shah, a hakim, 497. 

Mustafa! Press, Lucknow, printer of Ghani’s Divan, 464. 

Mustafih (depressed), a kind of consonant, 346 f.n. 

Mustaghm, see Khawaja Muhammad A*zam Kaul (?), 373-374. 

Musta'Uya (elevated), a kind of consonant, 346/.w. 

Mu‘tamad Khan, author of the Iqhdl-ndmaArJahdngvn, 354. 




‘a, 394. 
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538 ; recruitment of army was furnished by 
; 733 ; Bambas of, 744; 750. 


: a University at, 690. 


men from. 


Naditnl, Mulla, a scholar, 447 ; 471. 

Nadira Begam, also supposed to be Pari Begara, 


wife of Dara Shukult 


ms tent 


brother of Ghat 


>sr, 


, • J a.*#. 


eir origin, 
industry received 


instrument 


coins of the Sultans oi 


s of the Sultans of Kashmir 


wamaz-i-t/anaza, a poem oy 
Nam%, senior, Mulla, a poet, 

Nami, junior, Mulla, 456. 

Nanak, Guru, his visit to the Valley, 699 ; an account of his life, 699 

: I Id* 

Hand Lai Ambardar, a Kashmiri poet, 414/.«.; 41S. 

Hand Lai Kaul, a poet and dramatist, 412. 

Hand Bam, feal name of Parmanand, note on his life, 406-408. 

a xviosjo or 
(which see). 


























Handed, the burial-place of Guru Gobind Singh, 704. 

Hanka.ua Sahib, 654; the birth-place of Guru Hauak, 713. 

Hapier, Sir Charles, Captain J. D. Cunningham on the staff of, 757, 
Hapoleon Bonaparte, -was presented a shawl by the Khedive of Egypt, 

566. A v . ' ; ;A; 

Naqqdr-khdna, the, place where instruments were stationed, 668. 

Naqqash, a designer, 578. 

Haqshband, Khwa'ta, shrine of-a specimen of woodwork and ceiling, 

586. 


Ndrdcha , a tune, 550. 

Harahari Pandit, a physician, who flourished under Muslim rule, 494. 
Harada, pleasing Indra, 549. 

Harasimha, another name of Harahari, a physician, 494. 


Narayan Khar of Matan, Pandit, translator of the Bhagmt-Gltd , 41.2. 

Harendra Krishna Sinha, author of Ran jit Singh, his criticism of the 
Guldb-ndma, 756; his opinion about The Historical Account of the 
Sikhs and Afghans by Shah a mat ‘All, 758 fn. 


Narrative of a Journey to Kashmir , The , by Ganeshs Lai, reference to, 
575. 


Narrative of a Mission to Bokhara , by Rev. Dr. Joseph Wolff, ref. 


to-on the miserable plight of the Kashmiris under Sikh rule, 

679. 


Hashat, the garden on the Dal, description of, 532; Asaf Khan’s Garden 
of Gladness, 543; fresco on the walls of, 559. 

Haslb-nd-D!n Ghdzl, Baba, 352 ; shrine of, 385%; his life and poetry, 
475-76. See also Hasir-ud-Din GhazI below. 


Hasim Bagh, 511 ; 576. 

Nastr-ud-Bin, a title used on coins by the Sultans of Kashmir, 639. 

HasIr-ud-Dm Ghazi or NasIb-ud-Dln Qhdzi, (see above), 475-6. 

Hasir-ud-Din, Maulavi, one of the'learned men of Ranbir Singh’s gather¬ 
ings, 802. 

Harvar, a mahalla near the ‘ldgah at Srinagar, 496. 

Naskh, the, a calligraphic system, 558; a script, 560. 

Nds mushka, or the offensive bribe, 692. 

Hasrullah ‘Isai, Babu, one of the learned men of Ranbir Singh’s gather¬ 
ings, 802, 803. 

Nasta'liq, the, a calligraphic system, 558; a script, 560, 742. 

Nataraja or the King of Actors, title of Mahadeva, a Hindu god, 550. 
Naththu Shah, Sayyid, a chief officer of Gulab Singh, 783. 

Hauhatta, in Srinagar, 349. 

Naulakhkha, a quarter of Lahore, 486;;^ 

Hau-Hihal Singh, son of Khayak Singh, 710; 717; his accession to the 
throne, 738 ; haveli of, 763; died as a result of accident, 789. 

Hau or Patthar Masjid, 515. 


Jammu. 754cr. 







* 

f 

3 ? 


,, son of Sultan Hasan Shah, 349. 

Naumzka. , the name of a melody, 548. 

established there by Sultan Zain-ul-* Abidin, 346 
t > Royal Palace of Bad Shah at—, 495; 506 
i-nagar called Nau Shahr, 509 ; gardens at—, 528 ; 558; a place 
for factories chosen in Bad Shah’s time, 577. 

Naushahra, 608 ; 761. 

> — name of a melody, 548. 

, East Africa, 816. 

Nazim or administratior of a Province, Subaddr was also called the—, 606. 

Nazim, * Abdul Ahad, author of the Zain-ul- Arab, a love poem in 
Kashmir!, 405 ; 406 ; selections from his poetry, 437-38. 

azim-ud-Din, Sir, now His Excellency the Rt. Hon’ble Al-Hajj 
Khwaja—, Governor-General of Pakistan, one of the family of the 
Nawwabs of Dacca, who migrated from Kashmir when it was 

JF Sd «« « «n a>M 



Nazuk Shah, Sultan, 457 ; read as Nadir Shah on the coins of the British 

an army to Tibet, 667. See also the 


9 

to 


♦ 




I. 


Neve, Major Arthur, editor of The Tourists’ Guide to Kashmir, Ladakh , 
Shardu, etc., Ms remark on railway survey, 597 ; a medical mission¬ 
ary of Kashmir, his view on the religion of Kashmiri Muslims, 
688 ; his remark that Maharaja Ranbir Singh was serious and bigoted 
as regards his religion, 793n ; author of Thirty Years in Kashmir, 
793; his comment on the regal display at Bang George’s visit to 
Kashmir, 877-18; his account of the orthodoxy of Maharaja Pratap 
Singh, 819. i ; ' 'yv’;'';:-:: 

Neve, Revd. E. F., joined the staff of the Kashmir Medical Mission, 801. 



Newall, Lieutenant, his remark on the destruction of the warlike spirit 



New York, 721 f.n. . 

Nicholls, W.H., his contribution to the Archaeological Survey of India — 
annual report, 506 ; his remarks on wooden architecture, 514; view 
on Mughul architecture, 515. 

Nigqristdn-i-Kashmir, The, & history of Kashmir in Urdu, 529. 

Nihil, son of the Hindi poet and mystic Kablr, 707. 

Nihall, daughter of Kablr, 707. 

Nihil Singh, one of the Dogra family of Jammu, 754a. 

Nihil Singh, Sardar, Atarlwila, 758. 

NWS, BhawanI Das Kachru, a poet, 485; his poetry, 486. 

Nilambar Mukerjee, Babii, Chief Justice under Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
interested in sericulture, 575 ; one of the members of Ranblr’s 
gatherings, 802. , ^ : 

Nirghafitrdja, The, a dictionary of materia medica by Narahari, 494. 

Nirmala, the intellectual missionary of the Sikh religion, 727. 






Niroohhl, a fort at, 629; 750. 

Nisab, The, a sort of lexicon by Sumty Pandit, 399. 

Niydbats (Tahslls), revenue collecting agencies, 629. 

Nizam of Hydarabad, made an endowment for the upkeep of Guru 
Gobind Singh’s mausoleum, 704. 

Nizami, 446, Nizami of Kashmir, title of Mull a Ashraf Bain, 479. 

Nizami’s Khamsa, imitated by Mahmud-i-Gami, 405. 

Nizam-ud-Din, Bakhdii, author of the. Tabd<jat-i-Akban, 549 f.n., 663. 
See also the Index to Vol. 1. 


Nizam-ud-Dln, Plr, Shaikh, dismissed to Mecca by Jahangir on account 
of his support to Khusrav, 702. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk Tusi, the prime minister of the Saljuqs, 375. 

Noah’s Ark, a large Kashmiri craft built on the model of, 587. 



on 


mra, 


Nundo Lai Dey, author of The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient 

and Medieval India, reference to-on the word Purushapura, 

the modern Peshawar, 664w. 

Nuri, Shaikh ‘Abdul Wahhab ? author of the Fatahal-i-Kubraviyya, 361. 
See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Nur Jahan, 511; built the Masjid-i-Sangm or Shahi Mas] id, 515; her 
remark on the cost of the Patthar Masjid, 516; her enjoyment of 
; moonlit nights in the Shalamar garden, 531; her brother, Asaf Khan, 
built the Nash at, 532; built the Bahar-Ara, a garden on the western 
arm of the Dal, 533; 542 ; introduced delicate varieties of jewellery, 
581; accused of murder, 623-24. ' ' 

Nur Jahan of Kashmir , the title of Habba Khatun, 390. 


Nurpur, in the Kangra valley, 754, 764. 

Nur-ud-Dln. See Nur-ud-Dln Qadiani below. 

Nur-ud-Din Muhammad ‘Abdullah Shirazi, personal physician to Shah 
. Jahan, 494. ■ ’ ■ ■ 

Nur-ud-Dln Qadiani, Hafiz, Hajjl, Hakim, court physician of Maharaja 
Ranblr Singh, 713 ; 802; one of the learned men of Eanblr Singh’s 
gatherings, successor to Mlrza Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian, $05. 
Nur-ud-Dln Rainavari, hakim, 497, 


Nur-ud-Dln Nur, a poet, son cf Mirja Muhtasham Khan Fida, 478. 

Nur-ud-Din, son of Muft! Muhammad Shah Sa'adat, 345n» 

Nur-ud-Dln Rishl, Shaikh, inspired by Laila ‘Arifa, 383; patron-saint of 
Kashmir, 385 ; 403; sayings of—, 404 ; selections from his poetry 
423; 430; his biography in the Rishl-ndma by Nasib-i-Kashmirf, 
475; bis tomb, 514-15; corns struck in the name of, 610 ; 641. 
See also the Index to Vol. 1. 

Nosrat-ul-Islam, a Muslim Anjuman of Srinagar, 345. 
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“Nuzzaranak” (nazrdnah) , a duty, 565. 

* * « 

4 ; , • • - i 

Nurullah, Mulla, a learned man of the Mattu family, 480. 


Oaks, Woodford, Essex, G. T. Vigne died at, 724 f.n. • 

Ohind armies, 387. See also the Index to Vol. I. • ■ ■ ■ 

Orpheus of India, Miyan Tan Sain called the, 553. 

Orient under the Caliphs, The, S. Khuda Bakhsh’s English translation of. 
Von Kremer’s book in German Culturgeschichite des Orients, reference- 
to-on the development of legal principles, 609. 

x x * y 

Origin of the Vizierate and its true Character, The, by S. D. Goitein, quota¬ 
tion from, 601. 

Osborne, W. G., author of The Court and Camp of Ranjit Sing, his account- 
of Ranjit Singh’s avarice for money, 712 ; his review on the death of 
Ranjit Singh, 716; his account of Sher Singh’s life, 736-37. 

Ottoman Empire, the office of Shaikh-ul-Islam in the, 604; 615. 

Oudh, Nawwab Jtsaf-ud-Daula of, 382; the Oudh Catalogue, 466. , 

Oxus, the, river, 396. 

Pakistan, routes via Jhelum to Srinagar, 596; 729. ■■ ■’ 

Pamir Boundary Commission, brought Kashmir near to Russia, 815. 

Pampar, noted for saffron cultivation, 647. See the Index to Vol. I. 

Pandachhok, three miles from Srinagar, 390. 

Pandrethan, old capital of Kashmir, 384. See the Index to Vol. I. 

Pare, ‘Abdul Wahhab, the Firdausi of Kashmir, 408; works of, 409. 

Pargana, an administrative unit, 628. 

Pari Mahall, supposed to be built after the name of Dara Shukuh’s ; 
wife, 351. 

Parmanand, the Sandi of Kashmir, 406; real name of, 406; works of,. 
407 ; verses of, 438. " 

Pashmna, fine woolen cloth, 594. 

Patan, a paraana, assessed at about 3,500 kkarwdrs, 628. See also the 





Pi§acha, certain tribes grouped under the title of, 397. 

Pfr Panjal, the, route traversed by Akbar and his successors, 654. 

See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Pesh-qabz, a Kashmiri dagger, 592. 

Pliny, describes silkworms, 573. 

Piowden, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Trevor Chichale, British Resident in 
Kashmir, 808. 

Poole, S. Lane, refers to the forty-two Kashmiri coins in the British 



Pradhan Amdliya, the Prime Minister of 
Prajd Sabhd, the State Assembly, 831. 


is now called, 831. 





Pratap Singh, Maharaja, Sir, in the family tree, 754a ; bom in 1850 A. C., 
807 ; was deprived of powers, 808; deplorable condition of Kashmir 
under, 809; abolished a large number of taxes, 810; wrote off arrears 
of land revenue, 812; replaced Persian as court language by Urdu, 
812; his works of public utility, 813; ushers in a new era in Kashmir, 
815; his orthodoxy, 819 ; was a voracious eater, 820; mostly sat on the 
floor, 820; his entry into Srinagar was a picturesque scene, 821; had 
keen interest in cricket, 821; had a daughter and a son, 830, etc. 

Prayag, Gulab Singh’s pilgrimage to, 787. 

Prem Nath Bazar, says that Muslims were not fairly treated under Dogra 
rule, 823 ; extract from his book Inside Kashmir, 824 ; refers to the 
backwardness of Muslims in education, 824; his book was printed at 
Lahore in 1941, 826. See the Index to Vol. I, also under his 
daily newspaper. The Hamdard , published from Srinagar. 

Prince of Wales’, College, Jammu, founded in 1907, 818; now called 
the Gandhi Memorial College, 818. 

Prithvi Chand, eldest brother of Guru Arjnn, 702. 

Prophet, the, Caliphate devolved after him upon his Four Companions, 
600; his pronouncements, 609; his life as a model to the Muslims, 609. 

Pukhta seer, equal to 80 tolas, 644. 

Punch, 662; description of, 760; prominent in giving recruits for the army, 
816. 

Punchi, a copper coin, in value \ dam, 643. 

-Punjrapdls (animal hospitals), owe their origin to Buddha, 483. 

Punsu, a Kashmiri coin, 643. 

PuntsJm, a Kashmiri coin, 639. 


Qadian, 728 f.n .; Hakim N fir-ud-Din of, 802. 

® a ’id, an officer over 100 soldiers, 658. 

Qalandar ‘All Panipati, a literary personage of Banbir Singh’s, 802. 
Qalb, centre of the army, 659 ; 

Qanum, oriental title of the Emperor Sulaiman of Turkey, 615 ; 

Qara Quram Mountain, the, 656. w ’ 

Qarawal, the skirmishers in Timur’s army, 660. 

Qdzi, Chief Justice, 602 ; subordinate to the Prime Minister, 602 ; his 
duties, 603; charged with the supervision of other law officers; 603 * 

heid office under the Shari 1 at and even t he Sultan could not interfere 
in his work, 618. 

QdzU-Mamalik, another title of the Sadr-us-Sudur under the Sultanate 
of Delhi, 603. 

Qazi’l-guzat, Chief Justice under Muslim rule, 603. 

Qiyds, a technical term in Muslim Law for deduction from the Qur’an 
or the Hadith, 610; 

Qol, centre of Timur’s army, 660. 

Qu dddm-i-Lashkar, vanguard, 658. 

Qudsi, Haji Muhammad Jan, poet and scholar, 378; admires Ghant 
Kashmiri, 452. 
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Qudun , The, gives the best exposition of the system of Imam Abu 
Ham fa, 611. 

Qull Khan, Mirza Adil Beg Khan was the sou of, 477. 

Qur’an, the fountain of Muslim law, 609. 

Qurbegl, special officer entrusted with the insignia, 668. 

Qutb-ud-Din, Sultan, built a college, 346 ; Kashmiri Pandit accj aired 
proficiency in Persian during the reign of, 485 ; patronized shawl 
industry, 503. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Qutbuddinpor, a place named after Sultan Qutb-ud-Din, 346. See also 
the Index to Vol. I. ■ . 

Ma‘d-andaztihr ew hadn grenades, 660. 

Badha Krishna Bhan, Dr., Principal, Amar Singh College, Srinagar, 953* 
Hoc 

RafT, Khwaja, pupil of ‘Abdul Hakim Sdti, e 478. 

Raghunathpor, a silk reeling factory was established at, 57*6. 

RdJiddrt , fortified posts, 657. 

Rahman Dar, a Kashmiri poet, lived in obscurity, 412. 

Rahmatullah Taraball, a scholar, 346. 

Rainawari, Hakim Nur-ud-DIn, belonged to Pampar, 497. 

Rajasthani, referred to about the origin of the term Dogra, 752. 

Rdjatarangirii, The , brought uptodate, 348 ; a history of Kashmir, 607 ;; 
remarks about the khar, 644. See also the Index to Vol, I. 

Rajauri, walled town near Naushahra, its description, 761. 

Raj Kak Dar, Pandit, one of the ndzims or governors of Kashmir, 783- 

Raj vi, a handmaid of Maharaja Ranjlt Singh, 714. 

Ramdvataraekarita , The , a tale of Rama, 398. 

Ramazan Bat, author of the Ahanandan, 417; note on the Ahanandan 
by Pandit Nand Lai Ambardar, 418; 419 ; his poetry sweet and. 
musical, 420. 

Ramdas, a Sikh Guru, 705. 

Ramnagar, obtained by Suehet Singh, 759: about 2,700 feet above the* 
sea, 761; Ranblr Singh was born at, 789. 

Ram Singh, son of Ranblr S’ngh, 754a; 806 ; Military Member of the- 
State Council, 807; 808 ; 811. 

Ranblr Singh, shawl weavers got miserable wages in j;he reign of, 565 
French trade represented by several houses in the reign of, 567; 
shawl industry in a flourishing condition, 568 ; gave a fillip to the- 
gabba industry, 570; was born under favourable conditions, 789 ; 
succeeded his father in 1857,790 ; patronage of Sanskrit learning, 790; 
donated Rs. 62,500 to the Panjab University, 791 ; placed the 
maintenance of saddvarts on a permanent footing, 792; a strict Hindu,. 

. 793; his help to the British, 794; made additions to his father’s 
territory, 795; miserable condition of Kashmiris under, 796 ; made 
great efforts to introduce new staples, 802 ; attitude towards the 
British Government, 804; was addicted to opium, 805, 

Ranbirsingpur, near Jammu, where a sugar factory is being established, 
785. ; 

Ranbir Rand BidM, The, a code, on the model of Macaulay s, was. 
promulgated in Persian, 801. 





Ran jit Dev, his rule over the principality of Jammu, 754 ;• released on 
the intervention of Adfna Beg, Governor of Jalandhar, 755. See 
also the Index to ¥ol. L 

.Ranjit Singh, tried to manufacture shawls at Lahore, 568 ; carpet industry 
reached its climpx in Kashmir, 571; twelve minis continued till 
the time of, 706 ; outline of the rise of, 708 ; the only son of Mahan 
Singh, 709; assumed conduct of affairs, 710; suffered during his 
infancy, 711; last days of, 712 ^invasion of Kashmir, 720; condi¬ 
tions of Kashmir under, 721; audience of Jacquemont, 736 ; 
personal beauty of the Dogra brothers evoked the response of, 754 ; 
Gulab Singh as an employd of—secured the surrender of Sultan 
Khan, 757; graceful bearing of Bhyan attracted the attention 
of, 758. See also the Index to Yol. I. 

Rasdyana Prakarana, The, treats of pharmaceutical preparations, 494. 

Rds-lild, lyric introduced by Prakash Ram, 417. 

Rasul Mir, a contemporary of 'Abdul Ahad Nazim , 406; 436. 

Ratnamala, the queen of Salama-nagar, 418. 

Rauzat-ush-Shuhada, The, by ‘Azfzullah Haqqa.nl in Kashmiri, 399. 

Rauzat-ul-XJdabd, The, quoted for the name of ‘Allama 'Abdul Hakim's 
father 378 

Reading, Lord, Viceroy of India, visited Kashmir in 1924, 824 ; in favour 
of Maharaja Hari Singh’s accession, 830. 

Rehatsek, Mr. E., wrote the gist of the Guldh-nania in the Indian 
Antiquary, 756. See page 330/.w.3, Vol. I, for his English transla¬ 
tion of the Zafar-ridma-i-Ranfit Singh. 

Regency, in Kashmir, 607. 

Reinhardt, Walter, enlisted in the British army, 392. 

Review of Religions, The, of Qadian, referred to for GyanI Wahid 
Husain’s articles in it, 728/.n. 

Rieu, disbelievesin Muhsin FanVs authorship of the Pakistan, 370; says 
that Khwaja ‘Abdul Karim was better known as ‘Abdur Rahim, 
380. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Rind, aspirant to the cult of love and devotion, 416. 

Risah-i-Eaqq-numd, by Prince Dara Shukuh, 350. 

Risal Dm 1fann4-Shdlhdji,hjMdlp. Mukhtar Shah Asha’I, 462. 

RishI Sahib, Baba Bail’d Khaki interred in the enclosure of, 457. 

Riyaz-ush-Shua'ta, mentions the KuUiyat of Isma‘11, 477. 

Riza Shah, cast greedy eyes on Muslim shrines, 621. 

Robinson versus Midland Bank Limited, the case of, 817. 

Rodgers, C. J., Honorary Numismatise to the Govt, of India, wrong In 
asserting that the coin of 1162 A. H.=1748 A. C. is that of Ahmad 
Shah Durrani, 638; came across Akbar’s coins in Kashmir, 640. See 
also the Index to Vol. I. 

Roman-Byzantine law, its traces found in Islamic commercial law, 612. 

Ropa-ldnk, the, built by Sultan Hasan Shah, 511. 

Royal Commission Report, was published in 1944, 826; presided over 
by Rai Bahadur Gafiga Nath, 827. 

j wiwiw— ii w i n 

Sacheha Padshah, title of Guru Arjun Dev, 701. 

Saehchidananda Sinha, Dr., refers to the output of electricity, 814; gives 
remarks on Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz’s book Inside Kashmir, 826. 
See also the Index to Yol. L 
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•nagar, 


3air Jihcit, a variety of imposts sucb as customs and transit dues, 633. 

SaJcmatuH-Awliyd, The, written by Prince Dara Shukuh, 350, 

Mama-nagar, old name of Samdhimat-nagar, 418. ^yy'/V; 

Saldf-i-Lashkar-i-Muqaddama, led tbe vanguard in fight, 659. 
Szr-i-Lashkar, presided over the council of military officers, 660. 

Salerno, thirty miles south-east of Naples, 343. 

Saiiha Blbl, queen of Sultan Muhammad Shah, 389. 

Salih, Mr. ‘Abdul Majid, editor of the Inqilab of Lahore, prefaces the 
brochure of Gyani Wahid Husain of Qadian, 728 f.n. 

Salim Shah Sur, his coinage, 638. 

Saljuqs, their patronage of learning, 344. 

Salura, near Srinagar, 411. 

Samad Baba Qadiri, his family of seventeen was burnt alive for cow- 
slaughter during Sikh rule in Kashmir, 744. 

Samandar Khan, General, held high staff post, 811. 

Samarqand, resplendent with the glories of art, 344. ^ / 

Sampuran Dev. son of Bril Raj Dev, 75 
S amsam-ud-Da 
San'di, H 
Sang-i-Maghribi 
of the Aral 

ar 

547; adshydyas or chapters of, 548. 
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Dev, the raja of Jammu, 754. 

the rear of the army, 659; 660. - 

%-nama, The, a book of verses by Aujl Kashmiri, 470. 

(Qarangadeva), made a name in the court of the Yadavas, 
404. ' ;■ 

Singh Pa - ' eeshar, wrote The Sikh Studies, 727. 

?, the poetical name of Shaikh Ya‘qub, 361, see Ya'qub Sarfl, 
See Index to Vol. L 

Reinhardt obtained it as jdglr from the emperor of Delhi, 




renderings of 


nr 




Bahadur, by Thakur Kahan 


Sard til 

• • i • » 

Sar-i-Fauj, commanded the right and left of the army, 659 

Sar-i’Khail, worked under the Sipah Salar, 659. 

Sarre, Friedrich, laments that the Islamic book-cover has 
too lightly,. 579 ; his life and work, 579 f.n. 

Sasanians, the institution of the vizarat not borrowed from the, 601 
Sasun, a Kashmir coin equal to ten dams, 643. 

"Satwarl, the place where the Residency is situated near 
■Satyarthf, Professor, remarks about saffron flowers, 417 
Kashmiri verses into English by, f.n. 2, 421. 

Saudagar, Shaikh, Vazir-i-Jammu, lends money to Gulab Singh, 794 
discovers conspiracy against the life of Ranbfr Singh 
Savdnih-nigdr, another name for the Waqdi-navis, 607 
Sayyid Ahmad “Shahid”, a dominating personality in 
* "the 19th century, 733-5, acknowledged as Imam, 734 
Sayyid Hasan, regent, was succeeded by the Sultan’s 
Sayyid Yahya, a blind man, who came 
a shawl to the Khedive of Egypt, 566. 

Sawdnih ‘Umari Maharaja Ranhvr 
Singh Bilawaria, 794. 

Schonberg, Baron, visited Kashmir during the latter part 

678 ; his remark that the Kashmir! is deeply attached to his land 
681; reference to Kirpa Ram, 731; gives V 
Kashmir, 745. 

Shafi‘1, one of the four Imams, 611 
Shah Hamadan, 

385 ; Taj Khatun married to the son of, 387 ; 

Simnanl, 391; initiative in shawl industry, 563 
Index to Yol. I. 

Shah Jahan, early rule, 578; revenue of Kashmir under him was 
15,00,00,1)00, dams, 635; Dogras under him, 734; dispatched large 
army for the conquest of Balkh, 754. See also the Index to Vol. I. 
Shah Mahmud, ruler of Afghanistan, 720. See also the Index to Vol. I. 
Shah Mir, Sultan Shams-ud-Dln, favoured the Hanafl doctrines, 618; his 
coin in the Sri Pratap Singh Museum, 637. See also the Index to 
Vol. I. : yy:...;;- 

Shah Shuja/ sent an expedition against the Afghan Governor, 642. 
Shahamat ‘All, on Harl Singh Nalwa’s new rupee, 730 ; his remark about 
Miyan Kishora Singh, 758 ; author of An Historical Account of the 
Sikhs and Afghans, 758 f.n.; states that, on the death of Kishora 
Singh, Maharaja Ranjlt Singh went to Jammu for condolence, 759. 






INDEX—Yol. II 
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Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz of Delhi, 733. 

Shah ‘Abdul Qadir of Delhi, 733. 

Shah Isma‘11 “Shahid,” 733-34. 

Shaidd, Mirza Kamal-ud-DIn, his poems, 526, 544. See also the Index to 
Yol I 

f V*# JL» 

Shaikh-ul~I slam, the religious head in Kashmir, 604; a honorfic title, 
604; Abu Hanlfa of his time, 605 ; in Turkey its special significance- 
on its. application to the Mufti of Istanbul, 605; his limited 
authority in the Sultanate of Delhi, 605. 

Sha’iq ‘Abdul Wahhab, wrote a versified history of Kashmir, 447 ; was 
resident of Srinagar, 480. 

Shalamar, Versailles of the Mughul emperors, 528; meaning of, 529 ; design 

A jfm, : W l y*. * ma. «* ... '_' _ " ' 


* 


emperors,” 733. 


Shams-ud-Dln ‘Iraqi, made his appearance, 608 ; introduced Shfa doctrines, 


Shams-ud-Dm, Shah Mir, Sultan, fixed the revenue at one-sixth of the 
produce, 632. See also the Index to Vol. I, and under Shah Mir 
here. 

Shankar Jeo Akhun Girdml, an intellectual worthy of Kashmir, 485. 

Sharaf-ud-Din ‘All Yazdl, the author of the Zafar-nama., 655. 

SharTat, its supremacy, 599 ; its composition, 610; even the Imam or the- 
Caliph was bound by it, 616 ; it exempted non-Muslims from some- 
of its penal rules, 625. 

Sharp, Sir Henry, Educational Commissioner with the Government of 
India, visited educational institutions of Kashmir, his report on them 
referred to, 824. 

Shawls, 561; made of kel-phamb, 562; origin of the shawl industry, 562 
classes of shawls, 563 ; under the Mughuls, 563; under the Afghans 
564; prices of shawls, 565 ; how shawls became fashionable in thee 
West, 565/ ■' /'■.// 

Shea, see David Shea. ’ : V ■/. '' /./ 

Sher Shah Sur, his drastic action against his own son, 622 ; his guns, 663. 

Slier Singh, endeavoured to complete the mausoleum of Kan jit, 714: 
addicted himself to immoderate drinking, 718; about twenty 
Europeans were at Lahore in his time, 719 ; governor of Kashmir for 
two years, 736 ; terrible famine visited Kashmir during the reign of,, 
his photograph facing page 737 ; 738. 

Shibll Nu‘manl, Maulana, 367 ; his remarks about Sd’ib, 450. 


Shihab-ud-Din, author of the SMJau’l-Maraz, 494. 

Shihab-ud-Dln, Sultan, promotion of learning under him, 344 ; established 
the first Madrasahdl-Qnvdn in Kashmir, 345. See also Index to Vol. I. 
Shihab-ud-Dln, the Hon’ble Khwaja, Minister for Refugees and Rehabili¬ 
tation, Government of Pakistan, one of the family of the Nawwabs of 


Shikdyat, The, (Plaint), written by Sultan Zain-ul-‘Abidin, 447. 

Shtfri, Khwaja Abu Muhammad Hasan, comes of the family of ‘Inayat- 
ullah Khan, Governor of Kashmir, 482 ; was born in 1808 A.C., and 
died in 1880 A.C. 482. 
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Shirm-o-Kkusrav, The, written bv Mahmud-i-Gami, 399. 

Bhivji, a temple in Kashmir, 791. 

Bhiv Ratan Dev Singh, son of Jagat Dev Singh, 754a; is to succeed 
to the jaglr of Punch on becoming major, 760; is taking his 
LL.B. degree at Lucknow, 760 ; 830. 

‘Shoogun Chand, a rich banker, who made several shawls at Ludhiana, 567. 

'Shrl RaghunathjI, a treasury established by Galab Singh for the permanent 

; maintenance of Sadavarts, 791. 

Shrl Vaishnav, a temple in the Reasi District, 791. 

Bhuja £ -ud-Daula, progress of British power after his death, 382. 

Shupiyan, situated about 29 miles from Srinagar, 515; Shaikh Imam-ud- 
Dln left the Valley by way of, 774. See also the Index to Voi. I. 

•Siddlqullah, Maulavl, jurist, translator, and poet died in 1900, 411. 

Skeleton, 0., Engineer Administrator, his invention of ‘Guideways,’ 596. 

Siaikot, 326 ; 372. 

Sikandar, Sultan, ruler of Kashmir, 602 ; Bibi Haura mother of, 387, 
Persian acquires general adoption during his time, 447 ; built the 
Jami £ Masjid, 512 ; constructed a grand seminary, 514 ; his coins 
' follow the old legend, 638. See. also the Index to Volume I. 

Sikhs, found thirty-six farganm in Kashmir, 628; made a general 
resumption of Jdglrs , 636 : revenue under them, 637 ; Kashmir under 
the--, 699-750a. 

Sikh Studies, The, by Sardar Safdfil Singh Caveeshar, quoted, 727. 

Silab-nama, The , Wahhab Pare’s book describing the havoc of hood, 410. 

Si-ling-Ohi, empress of China, filament produced by the silkworm first 


woven tor. 573 . 

Bilk industry in Kashmir, 572-76. 

’Sind, its Arab conquerors from ‘Iraq, 617. 

Sirat-i-Mustaqim, is a record of what S&yyid Ahmad “Shahid” of 
spoke, 734. 

Siyar-ul-Muta'akhkhirm, The , satire in 
in, 692. ' 

Smvth, Major, on Gulab Singh, 786. 





*MV vtU. 


* * 


a village eight miles west of 
390. See also the Index to 
Sosanwor, the spring of Achabal flows out of the--hill, 539. 

Spaniards, restless and turbulent, 674. 

Btein, Sir Aurel, collected folk tales of Kashmir, 401; reference to the 
Shalamar, 530 ; remarks about the natural features of Kashmir, 
. 656 ; gives Sanskrit equivalent for Malik, 658. See Index to Volume I. 

Stuart, Mrs. C.M.V., her description of the Mughul Gardens of Kashmir, 
524 ; 527 ; 528 ; o30 ; 531; 532. 

Suhaddrs, or Nazims or Governors, 602; representative of the sovereign, 
606. 


Suchet Singh, 754a; brother of Dhyan Singh, 759 ; improved Ramgarh, 
761; secretly deposited a quantity of coin and bullion, 761 ; continued 
as^a gay courtier and gallant soldier, 762; patron of Sut (Sat i ) RSm 
Razdan, 779; also adopted Ranbir Singh as his heir, 789. 

-Sufis, show interrelations with Neo-platonists, 344. See Index to Vol.L 

Sugit Rawan, the pass, 656. 

Bujanpur, handed over to the dispossessed Rajas of Rajauri, and other 
principalities, 775. 
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Ta'rikh-i-Rash idi, The, written by Mirza Haidar Dighlac, 352 ; English, 
translation of, 663. See the Index to Volume I. 

Takht-i-Sulaiman, the, hill-top in Srinagar, 654; ‘The Throne of Solomon, 
519. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Tatar Khan, harassed Kashmir borders, 666, devastated the Punjab, 666. 

Tattapanl, in the Mendhar Tahsil, Punch, where springs of sulphur are 
found, 760. 

Taivhid, its need for the Kashmiri, 685. 

Taylor, Lt. R. C., deputed to Kashmir to investigate certain comnlaints,- 
780. 


Temple, Sir Richard, comments on the sayings of Lalla, 385 ; made a verse 
translation of Lalla’s sayings, 386; remarks about Maharaja Ranbir 
Singh, 794 ; history of the service of, 795 ; found that Ranbir Singh 
was fairly well posted up, 796 ; remarks about the unhygienic con¬ 
ditions in Srinagar, 798 ; met Kirpa Ram in 1871, 803 ; had many 
opportunities of conversing with Ranbir Singh, 804. 


Thgkurs, petty chiefs, 753. 

Thomas, John, son of George Thomas, an officer of Began: Sumru’s 
troops, 394. 

Tibb-i-N abawi, The, ‘Abdul Qadir Ganai wrote a commentary on, 496- 

Times, The, Maharaja Pratab Singh now and again contributed letters 
to, 821. 


Timur, patron of science and learning, 344 ; 753 ; contemporary of Sultan 
Sikandar, 660; calls council of military officers as Majlis-i-Kingash, 
660. See also the Index to Volume I. 


Tirthas, their descriptive survey prepared by Pandit Sahib Ram, 
790. 

Tonk, 733; 734. 


Toramana, his coins ceased to be current, 639. 

Torrens, Col.* visited Achabal in the time of Ranbir Singh, 540 ; thinks 
that the kangri was introduced by Jesuit Fathers, 590. See also 
the Index to Vol. I. 


Tota-gdzi, a wind instrument, 553. 

Trans-oxiana, chief recruiting ground of the ‘ulamd ’, 618. 

Travancore, literacy among females in, 689 ; University of, 690. 

Trigarth, hills, lying between the Ravi of the Sutiaj, 752. 

Trover, A., 368 /.ft., See also under David Shea. 

Tufangchi, a gunner, 660. 

Tuhfa-i-Kaslmir, The, by MunshI Ganeshi Lai, 575. 

Tuhfatu’l-Mu’minm, The , a well-known work on tjnanl medicine by 
Muhammad Mu’min, 494. 

Tuhfalu’l-' Ushshaq, The, a masnavi by Mufti Muhammad Sadr-ud-Din 
Wqfd’i, 403. 

Turkey, its Sultans, 600. 
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Udham Singh, eldest son of Gulab Sinsh* 754ct * 789 
‘mi, MullS. a musician of Khurasan, 549. 

Udvanadeva, Lalla ‘Xrifa was horn in the time of, 383. See also the 
index to V ol* 1* * 

‘ Ultima’, surrounded the king, 659. 

‘Umar Khayyam, 463. 

Umayyids, Caliphs of Damascus, 600. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Russia, its borders touch Kashmir, 776. 

Urf, a small fort built by Had Singh Nalwa at, 729. 

‘Usmanlf, Turkish rulers of Istanbul, 600. 

s U$Jir, tenth of everything produced from land, 631. 

Usman Tjjchchap Ganal, Baba, the title of Ganal was conferred by 
Bad Shah on, 457. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Ustad Khizr, his contribution to wood-carving, 586 ; 

Ustad Mansur, 557. 

Uttha Soma, a poet who wrote in Kashmiri, 552. 

Uttasom, head of the department of education, 348; wrote the life of 
Bad Shah entitled Jaina-charita, 348. 

Vwais Muhammad Amin Mantiql, scholar and poet, 447. 


Vachhitra, Natalc, The , autobiography of Guru Gobind Singh, 706. 

Yaidya, Morarjl Jadavjf, of Bombay, remarks to Dr. Sufi on certain 
industries in England, 505. 

Vail, designation of the ruler of Balkh, 365. 

Vail Khan, Va-zlr of Ahmad Shah Durrani, 641. 

Varuna, the Regent of the Ocean, 550. 

Vayusurava, son of Agnivarna, added the country of the outer hills to 
his territory of Jammu, 753. 

Vazlr-i-Mal, the controller of public finances, 606. 

Vazlr, holder of the office of the Vizarat, his qualifications and his duties, 
601-2. 

Ventura, General, took active interest in shawl trade, 567; translated 
the Panjabi of Ranjlt Singh for Jacquemont, 736. 

Ver-ndg, lovers of flowers find delight at, 535; fifty miles from Srinagar, 
536; description of, 535-6. See also the Index to Volume I. 

Vidya Bilas Press, Jammu, installed by Maharaja Ranblr Singh, 790. 

Vigne, G.T., his remarks about silk industry, 674; words about the 
Kangri, 589 ; Pandits complained to him about the oppression 
of the Sikhs, 722 ; description of Kashmir by, 723 ; visited Har! 
Singh Nalwa at Gujranwala, 729; remarks on Kirpa Ram’s regime, 
730; meets Sudu Bayu, 739 ; comments on Colonel Mehan Singh, 
741; sketch of his life and travels, 724 /.». ; condemns Ran jit’s 
rule of the Valley, 750a. 

Vijayanagar, founded in 1336 A.C., 384. y _ 

Vilayet (Persian) maund , compared to that of Hindustan, 647. 

Vishya, an administrative unit, 628. 

Vitasta (Jhelum), its deepening by Suyya, the engineer, under King 
Avantivarman, 653; description of the jhelum, 637-8. See also 

the Index to Vol. I. 
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Vogel, J. PL, states that the ancient name for the principality of Jammu 
" was Durgara, 752; his joint contribution with J. Hutchison to the 
Journal of the Panjab Historical Society, Vol. VIII, on Jammu, quoted, 
753; 755. 



Wade, C.M., of the British Political Department, told of Kashmir revenue,, 
etc., by Ranjit Singh, 702. 

Wade, Rev. T. R., translated the New Testament into Kashmiri, 399. 

Wahid Husain, GyanI, his brochures on researches in Sikh history,. 
728/.w. 

Wahid Zaman Tahir, admirer of Gham, 464. 

Wais or Uwais, which see. 

Wajiz-ut-Ta’rikh, The, gives description of the dragging of Kkwa j a 
Muhyi’d Din Kaos through the streets of Srinagar for the ‘'crime” of 
cow-slaughter, 730. 

Wakefield, Mr. G. E. C., ex-Army Member of Jammu and Kashmir, 
pleaded for the enlistment of Kashmiris in the State army, 671; his 
book, Recollections, quoted, 672 ; f.n. 1, 798. 

Wak-i-Lalla Jshwan, work of Lalla the ‘prophetess’ and the poetess, 404.. 

Wall-ud-Dln, Shaikh, edited the Miskkat, 373. 

Wallullah Mattu, author of Rimdl-ta-Ndgray, 403; wrote a masnav ?, 
405; 

Wallullah Shah Lahaurl, one of the important literary men of Ranbir’s 
time, 802. 

Wamiq-o-'Azra, The, written by Saif-ud-DIn, in Kashmiri, 399. 

Wangam, a village assigned to the madrasa by Tnayatullak Khan, 
governor of Kashmir, 351. 

Waqai-navis, kept the central Government informed about the provinces, 
607. 


Waqi ‘ dt-i-Kashmir, The, written by Khwaja Muhammad A‘zam, 373. 
See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Wasila, intercession by a saint, 686 ; remarks by Imam Ibn Taimivya 
on the, 687. . 

Waugh, Sir Andrew, Surveyor-General of India, 783. 

Whitehead, R. B., ex-Secretary of the Numismatic Society of India, refer 
to Ahmad Shah’s coin in Kashmir, 638. 

Wilson, Andrew, remarks about shawls, 566 ; his glossary puts the ordinary 
khanoar at 700 lbs., 644. 

Wilson, Sir Roland, his opinion on Hindu Law during Muslim rule, 
624; 


Wingate, A., wrote the Preliminary Report of the Settlement of Kashmir, 
637 ; land Settlement Officer of Maharaja Pratap Singh, 782; com¬ 
menced settlement of the Valley, 811. 


Wise, Dr. T.A., wrote his Commentary of the Hindu System 
492. 


Wizdrats, stand for districts in the Kashmir Valley, 629; two chief- 
consist of seven tahsils, 629. 
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omen, their condition, 613. See also the Index to Vol, I, 
'orld Ward I, passing reference to the, 830. 




Xochimilco, a lake to the south of Mexico city, 651, 


Yahtd, a poet, wrote in Persian, 447. 

Ya'qub Sarfi, Shaikh, the second Jam!, 359 ; married at the age of 25, 
359 ; became spiritual successor of Shaikh Husain of Khwarizm, 
860; wrote in Arabic a taqriz on Faizfs Tajslr, 360; wrote letters 
to ‘Abdul QSdir Bad ay uni, 362 ; died on Thursday the 12th 
Ziqa'da in 1003 A. H., 363; his works, 366 ; Baba D.a’ud went 
with him to seek Akbar’s help, 457. See also the Index to Vol, 1. 

Yarqand, route from Srinagar, 656. 

Yazdl, see Sharaf-ud-Dm ‘All. 

Yimbarzal , bud of the narcissus flower, 417, 

Yodhabhatta, recited the Shah-nama to Bad Shah, 348 ; wrote the Jaina- 
Charit, 551. 

Younghusband, Sir Francis, refers to the unpopularity of Gulab Singh, 
777 ; refers to the prohibitive duties levied, 797 ; his book Kashmir 
quoted, 797 ; 799. See also the Index to Vol. I. 

Yusuf, QazT, Abu, the most learned doctor of the Hanafx school, 611. 

Yusuf Khan Rizavi Mashhad!, Sayyid, Governor of Kashmir, 634; 
recalled by Akbar, 635. 

Y5suf Rashidi, Mulla, a noted teacher at Bafl Shah’s University of Nau 
Shahr, 347. ^ 

Yusuf Shah Chak, heard Habba Khatun’s melodies, 390, Ms love of music, 
553; corrects Tan Sain, the great sir.ger of Gvaliar, 553. See 
the Index to Vol. I. , ' '.'-y'Y.pY "■ 

Yusuf-Zal, a frontier tribe, 592. . 

Yusuf-Zulaikha, The , written by Mahmud-i-Gami in Kashmiri, 329. 
See also the Index to Vol. I. 
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Zahardast,, the favourite horse of His Highness Maliarija Har! Singh, 831 

Zab&rdasfc Khan, desired to enter Kashmir, with Savvid Ahmad “Shahid 

733, 734. r :\Y : \ ■ : A \ '■ iSaa--' 

Zafar Khan Ahsan, Governor of Kashmir under Shah Jahjan, 626 ; extended 
the ShalamSr, 530; refers, in poetic vein, to the theft of floating 
gardens, 650. See also the Index to Vol, I. ' 

Zafar Jang, the title of Misr Diwan Chand, 721. 

Zafar-ul-Haqq and Zafar Ahmad, sons of the Munshi Muhammad 
ud-DIn lauq, 377. d ; -V 

Zafar-ul-Wdlih, The, History of Gujarat, in Arabic, 633. 

Za'fran, a court singer of,Bad Shah, 549. 

Zaina-Charita, life of Bad Shah, written by Soma Pandit, 404,;AAl;':. A- 
Zaina-glr, the name of a pargana, 652, A. 

ZainapSr, given as jagtr to the Madrasa-i-Husain Shah Chak; S4S. ; 
Zaina-Vilds, written by Yodh Bat, 404. 
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Zain-ud-DIn, Mufti, married HafUa Kbadija, 391. 

Zain-ui-‘Abidin, established the University of Nau Shahr, 316; SI 7 ; 
spent huge sums for his library, 348; Persian acquires general 
adoption in his time, 447; personally administered medicinal 
remedies, 495 ; gave a new life to arts and crafts, 502 ; palaces of 
509 ; built three-storeyed house, 511 ; constructedthe first permanent 
bridge over the Jhelum, 521 ; waters of the Dal, then, flowed into the 
Jhelum, 522 ; planted gardens, 528 ; schools of music were founded 
in Kashmir under the patronage of, 548; loved music, 
was part of Mahadeva, 550; loved all branches of learning, 

MullS Jamil adorned the court of, 556 ; introduced carpet industry 
in the Yalley, 571; sericulture existed in Kashmir in the time of, 
574; called artisans from Samarqand, 577 ; Fath Shah buried near 
the tomb of, 609 ; his cabinet for framing important laws, 619 ; ruled 
Hindus according to their laws, 625 ; abolished food rates, 632; 
revised land assessment, 632 ; cultivation enormously increased, 633 ; 
forbade acceptance of gifts by tahsikldrs , 633; struck silver coins, 639 ; 
length of the gaz (yard). standardized, 615 ; important irrigation 
works, 652 ; Zain-ul-‘Abidin, successfully met a severe famine, 653 ; 
explosivesemployed by his soldiery, 662 ; charming person? 
friendly with Jam Nanda of Sind, 665; died at the age 
See the Index of Volume I, also under Bad Shah in this Index 
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Zain-vl J Arah, a love poem written by ‘Abdul i 
Zakariya Khan, the Mughul ruler of the Punjab 

Zakdt, the 24 per cent of the revenue under 
Government treasury, 620. 

Zaman Shah, revenue under him, 636 ; coins 
Index to Vol. I. 


Nazim, 405, 
754 


ns went to the 


Zamlndarl Jcols, small streamlets, improved under Pratap Singh, 814. 

Zanana, the, in its precincts the wife reigns supreme, 615. 

Zar-i-nakliJchas, tax on the sale of horses, 810. 

Zar-i-Qazdya, fine on petty quarrels, 631. 

Zarrin Qalam, title given to Muhammad Husain Kashmiri by Akbar, 558. 

ZiJrni Kashin ul, Mulla, a poet of note, 476 ; Filvati was the pupil of, 471. 

Zinda Kaul, b.a., Master, relates Parmanand’s meeting with a Muslim 
mystic, 406 ; his book Parmanand Sukti-Sara quoted, 417, f.m .; 
extract from his poem, 428. 

Z5jl-La, the, pass, 656. 

Zorawar Singh, took Skardu and invaded Tibet, 762 ; military commander 
under Gulab Singh, 783. 

Zuhun, Mull a Hamldullah Hamid wrote the Chai-nama in response to 
Zuhuris’ Sdqi-nama, 481. 

Zulm-parast, worshipper of tyranny, 680. 

Zulqadr Khan, Beveridge considers him to be the author of the 
Dabistdn, 370. 

Zun, the original name of Habba Khatun, 389. 


cf the Two Vdhamss of “Kashir 
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in Kashmir’ 7 circulated for criticism in 1925—28. 

ae late Sir Thomas Arnold, Kt., M.A., D.Litt., 
School of Oriental Studies, University of London: 
have read it with great interest, and have derived 
from it much profit and instruction. No such 
detailed study of Islam in Kashmir has hitherto 


m m ir 

tions into the widely scattered materials have 


ror. L. F Rushbrook 

formerly Prof 


Williams, M.A., B. Litt, 


In my opinion it is likely to rank as a standard 
authority in its field; and I cannot sufficiently 
admire the industry with which you have col¬ 
lected valuable material from so many different 
sources. Further, I should like to congratulate 


and valuable piece of original work. 

late Prof. J. Horovitz, Dr. Phil., University, 


-on- 




S IP 


ters dealing witn tne mam subject, lviusiim 
Culture in Kashmir, most valuable. I don’t 
think that another book exists in which one 
would find so much information on this subject 
presented in such a pleasant form. You have 
collected a vast material and I have learnt a 
great deal from the perusal of your book. 

'he late Mr. Arthur Mayhew, C.I.E., C.M.G., Direc* 
tor of Public Instruction, Central Provinces, 
sometime Educational Commissioner 
Government of India and later Educational 
Adviser to the British Colonial Office, London: 

It is a most interesting contribution to a branch of 
Muslim History of which I—and too many 







II 

' • .. . • ii# 

Englishmen—have hitherto been far toa 



5 . Mr. Manohar Lai, M.A., Bar-at-Law, Dean, Univer- 
A; sity instruction, Paaajab University, Lahore, later 
the Hon’ble Sir Manohar Lai, Kt., M.A., D»Litt. r 
Finance Minister, Punjab: 

I am returning the proof of your book. It obvious¬ 
ly promises to be an excellent book and let me 
congratulate you on it. I have found no occa¬ 
sion to change what you say—though I cannot 
subscribe to all your opinions. Your treat¬ 
ment, however, is carefully documented and 
you are secure from all hasty criticism. 



I have gone through Mr. Sufi’s work “Islamic Cul¬ 
ture in Kashmir” with intense interest. It 
shows great range of research. The task was, 
by no means, an easy one, because the book 
covers so many subjects relating to Islamic 
Culture. While the book was passing through 
the press the author asked me to offer some 
suggestions and criticisms which I cheerfully 
did. I cannot say that I agree in all what he 
has said, but on the whole his undertaking is a 
success. Although my ancestors left Kashmir 
about a century and a half ago, my love for the 
home of ancestors is still cherished by me to the 
same degree as by the author. I hope the book 
will be largely read particularly by students of 
history. Although the Valley has been describ- 
*. ed as “paradise on earth,” its inhabitants have, 
at times, been much maligned and to my mind 
unjustifiably, if not, maliciously. I am sure Mr. 
Sufi’s work will remove many popular errors. 
Kashmir is no longer that isolated country, 
which it used to be in the past, the approach to 
it has become very easy and the consequent 
contact of other races with Kashmir and Kash¬ 
miris will conduce to this mutual benefit. 



The Committee of the Panjab University Oriental 
Publications Fund that recommended the publication of 

Dr* Sufi’s Kashlr consisted of— 

. . .» * * 

1. Khan Bahadur Maulavi Muhammad Shah, M.A- 

(Panjab), M.A. (Cantab.), ex-Principal, Oriental 
College, Lahore and ex-Convener of the Panjab 
University Oriental Publications Fund. 

2. Bakshi Sir Tek Chand, Kt, M.A., LL.B., Hony. 

LL.D.. ex-Judge, Punjab High Court, Lahore. 


3. Dr. S'. Varma, Shastri, M.A. (Panjab), D. Litt. 
(London), ex-Professor of Sanskrit, Prince of 
Wales College, Jammu. 



College, Lahore. [Now deceased.] 

5. Dr. Muhammad Nazim, M.A., Ph.D. (Cambridge), 
Superintendent of Archaeology, Lahore. 
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fed: 12-8-1941. 




Extract from the remarks of Prof essor Ross Wilson, M.A., 
Pan jab University Professor of History—as recorded 
in the Sub-committee’s report to the Syndicate— 

It contains good material of real value__The 

book is certainly worthy of publication and the 
material collected with such labour and industry..... 

Vice-Chancellor’s Report, dated Tuesday, 9th Novem¬ 
ber, 1943 to the Syndicate of the Panjab University- 

Dr. Sufi had put in tremendous amount of labour 
in collecting this valuable material and was giving the 
fruits of his labour to the University and if the book 
was worth publishing it was for this University to 
provide money for it. 






Appreciation of labour by the workers of the “ C. & M. G.” Press— 

Miyan Muhammad Ramazan, General Foreman, has been associated 
■with Kaskir from the beginning, and has never grudged any change, how¬ 
ever late, and in succession to Mr. Gyan Chand Bahl, B.A., and Lala Shad! 
Ram Monga, former Foremen, pushed on the work to its happy completion. 
Miyan Muhammad Sadiq, of the Photo Section, likewise, worked at photo¬ 
graphs in succession to Babu Haricharan Bhur. Sayyid Muhammad Husain 
took up the work of Pandit Somnath in respect of maps and coloured 
portraits. Malik Taj-ud-DJn looked after printing. Miyan Chanan Din. 
Head of the Bindery, was responsible for binding Kashir. Miyan Ghulam 
Husain, and later. Shaikh Shamshad Husain, did monotyping, and so 
Shaikh In'amullah did linotyping. M. Rajab ‘All Jalandhar!, Compositor, 
did a lot of painstaking work of correction. Rana Muhammad Sadiq con¬ 
tinued the proof-reading of Khan Muhammad Afzal Khan and his pre¬ 
decessors. 

The higher staff of the Press associated with the production of KasMr 
has been—(1) Mr. E. G. Tilt, General Manager, succeeded by (2) Lieut. P. 
Heal, R.N-, the present General Manager, (3) Mr. G. S. Wigley, the former 
Works Manager, and (4) Mr. R. Green, the present Works Manager. 





